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PREFACE 

The present book is ultimately based on a course of 
lectures delivered to the third year students of science 
at the University of Bristol in the session 1920-21. It 
is an admirable custom, which, like many other benefits, 
that University owes to my distinguished predecessor, 
Professor Lloyd Morgan, that all students of science 
are expected to attend such a course before completing 
their career. It seemed worth while to elaborate the 
lectures, to remove their more obvious blemishes, and 
to present them to a wider public. 

In the First Part I have started with the highly 
sophisticated concepts of the classical mathematical 
physics, have tried to express them clearly, and 
have then discussed the modifications which recent 
advances in scientific knowledge have necessitated in 
these concepts. I have carried this account to the 
end of the Second Theory of Relativity. I have not 
penetrated into the still more revolutionary speculations 
of Weyl, because I do not feel that I yet understand 
them well enough myself to venture to explain them 
to others. A philosopher who regards ignorance of a 
scientific theory as a sufficient reason for not writing 
about it cannot be accused of complete lack of origin- 
ality, as a study of recent philosophical literature will 
amply prove. 

I begin with an Introduction^ which states what I 
think Philosophy to be about, and how I think it to 
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be connected with the special sciences. I then try to 
explain in simple terms the nature and objects of 
Whitehead’s Principle of Extensive Abstraction. This 
seems to me to be the ‘‘Prolegomena to every future 
Philosophy of Nature.” It is quite possible to explain 
its motives and general character without entering 
deeply into those logico-mathematical complications 
which are inevitable when it is applied in detail. Next, 
greatly daring, I have discussed the difficult problems 
which centre upon the general notion of Time and 
Change. Here I have tried to make some answer to 
the very disturbing arguments by which Dr M ‘Taggart 
has claimed to disprove the reality of these apparently 
fundamental features of the Universe. After this the 
rest of the First Part should be fairly plain sailing to 
anyone of decent general education, though I do not 
pretend that it can be understood without effort by 
persons who are unfamiliar with the subjects which it 
treats. 

In some of these later chapters the reader will find 
a number of mathematical formulae. He must not be 
frightened of them, for I can assure him that they 
involve no algebraical processes more advanced than 
the simple equations which he learnt to solve at his 
mother’s knee. I myself can make no claims to be 
a mathematician: the most I can say is that I can 
generally follow a mathematical argument if I take 
enough time over it. I like to believe that, in expound- 
ing the Theory of Relativity, a clumsy mathematician 
has some of the qualities of his defects. His own former 
difficulties will at least suggest to him the places where 
others are likely to have trouble. 

In Part II we start afresh at a quite different level. 
Here I try to point out the sensible and perceptible 
facts which underlie the highly abstract concepts of 
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science, and the cruder, but still highly sophisticated, 
concepts of common-sense. Beside the intrinsic interest 
and importance of this topic it has a direct bearing on 
Part L A great deal of the difficulty which many 
people have in accepting the newer views of Space, 
Time and Motion, arises from the tact that they regard 
the traditional concepts as perfectly plain and obvious, 
whilst they feel that the later modifications are paradoxes, 
forced on them vi et armis by a few inconvenient and 
relatively trivial facts. The moment we recognise how 
extraordinarily remote the classical concepts are from 
the crude facts of sense-experience, from which they 
must have been gradually elaborated, this source of 
incredulity vanishes. The hold of the tradition is 
loosened-; and we are prepared to consider alternative, 
and possibly more satisfactory, conceptual syntheses of 
sensible facts. 

I have tried in Part //to focus before my mind what 
seems to me to be the most important work that has been 
done on these subjects since 1914, when the publication 
of my Perception, Physics, and Reality unhappily pre- 
cipitated a European war. If I have learnt nothing 
else since then, I have at least come to see the extreme 
complexity of the problem of the external world and of 
our supposed knowledge of it. My obligations to 
Moore, Russell, Whitehead and Stout are continual, 
and will be perfectly obvious to anyone acquainted with 
the literature of the subject. I here make my grateful 
acknowledgments to them, once for all. To a less 
extent I Have been influenced by Alexander and Dawes 
Hicks. I have merely mentioned Dawes Hicks’s theory 
of appearance and then left it; This is not because I 
think it either impossible or unimportant, but because I 
am here deliberately trying to work out a different view, 
which I also think to be possible and important. 
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I cannot claim to have put forward any new and 
startling theory of the universe* If I have any kind of 
philosophical merit, it is neither the constructive fertility 
of an Alexander, nor the penetrating critical acumen of 
a Moore ; still less is it that extraordinary combination of 
both with technical mathematical skill which character- 
ises Whitehead and Russell. I can at most claim the 
humbler (yet useful) power of stating difficult things 
clearly and not too superficially. 

Excudent alii sptrantia mollius aera. 

Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 

but I hope that I may at least have smolten some of the 
metal and hewn some of the stone which others will 
use in their constructions. 

I must end by thanking Dr R, S. Paton of Perth 
for kindly reading the proofs and helping me with the 
index; Mr E. Harrison, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
for his gallant efforts to involve my dedication in ‘‘the 
decent obscurity of a learned language ; and the 
printers for the care which they have taken in printing 
what must have been a rather troublesome piece of 
work. 

C. D. BROAD. 

London, Sept. 1922. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“Noli, Lector, expectare hoc loco, contra Philosophiam 
aut Philosophos orationem invectivam. . . . Distinguo inter 
Philosophos et non Philosophos, et inter Philosophiam 
veram, vitae humanae Magistram sapientissimam, humanae 
naturae decus singulare, et illam, quae jam diu pro Philo- 
sophia habita est, fucatam et garrulam meretriculam.” 

(Hobbes, Leviathan, Part IV. cap. xlvi.) 

The Subject-matter of Philosophy, and its Relations 
to the special Sciences 

I SHALL devote this introductory chapter to stating what 
I think Philosophy is about, and why the other sciences 
are important to it and it is important to the other 
sciences. A very large number of scientists will begin 
such a book as this with the strong conviction that 
Philosophy is mainly moonshine, and with the gravest 
doubts as to whether it has anything of the slightest 
iniportance to tell them. I do not think that this view 
of Philosophy is true, or I should not waste my time 
and cheat my students by trying to teach it. But I do 
think that such a view is highly plausible, and that 
the proceedings of many philosophers have given the 
general public some excuse for its unfavourable opinion 
of Philosophy. I shall therefore begin by stating the 
case against Philosophy as strongly as I can, and shall 
then try to show that, in spite of all objections, it really 
is a definite science with a distinct subject-matter. I 
shall try to show that it really does advance and that 
it is related to the special sciences in such a way that 
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the co-operation of philosophers and scientists is of the 
utmost benefit to the studies of both. 

I think that an intelligent scientist would put his 
case against Philosophy somewhat as follows. He 
would say : “ Philosophers discuss such subjects as 

the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, and 
the freedom of the will. They spin out of their minds 
fanciful theories, which can neither be supported nor 
refuted by experiment. No two philosophers agree, and 
no progress is made. Philosophers are still discussing 
with great heat the same questions that they discussed 
in Greece thousands of years ago. What a poor show 
does this make when compared with mathematics or any 
of the natural sciences ! Here there is continual steady 
progress ; the discoveries of one age are accepted by 
the next, and become the basis for further advances 
in knowledge. There is controversy indeed, but it is 
fruitful controversy which advances the science and 
ends in definite agreement ; it is not the aimless 
wandering in a circle to which Philosophy is condemned. 
Does this not very strongly suggest that Philosophy 
is either a mere playing with words, or that, if it has 
a genuine subject-matter, this is beyond the reach of 
human intelligence ? ” 

Our scientist might still further strengthen his case 
by reflecting on the past history of Philosophy and on 
the method by which it is commonly taught to students. 
He will remind us that most of the present sciences 
started by being mixed up with Philosophy, that so 
long as they kept this connexion they remained misty 
and vague, and that as soon as their fundamental 
principles began to be discovered they cut their dis- 
reputable associate, wedded the experimental method, 
and settled down to the steady production of a strapping 
family of established truths. Mechanics is a case in 
point. So long as it was mixed up with Philosophy it 
made no progress ; when the true laws of motion were 
discovered by the experiments and reasoning of Galileo 
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it ceased to be part of Philosophy and began to develop 
into a separate science. Does this not suggest that the 
subject-matter of Philosophy isjustthat ever-diminishing 
fragment of the universe in which the scientist has not 
yet discovered laws, and where we have therefore to put 
up with guesses ? Are not such guesses the best that 
Philosophy has to offer ; and will they not be swept 
aside as soon as some man of genius, like Galileo or 
Dalton or Faraday, sets the subject on the sure path of 
science? 

Should our scientist talk to students of Philosophy 
and ask what happens at their lectures, his objections 
will most likely be strengthened. The answer may take 
the classical form : ‘‘He tells us what everyone knows 
in language that no one can understand.” But, even 
if the answer be not so unfavourable as this, it is not 
unlikely to take the form: “We hear about the views 
of Plato and Kant and Berkeley on such subjects as the 
reality of the external world and the immortality of the 
soul.” Now the scientist will at once contrast this with 
the method of teaching in his own subject, and will be 
inclined to say, if,<?.^-^he be a chemist: “We learn 
what are the laws of chemical combination and the 
structure of the Benzene nucleus, we do not worry our 
heads as to what exactly Dalton thought or Kekule said. 
If philosophers really know anything about the reality 
of the external world why do they not say straight- 
forwardly that it is real or unreal, and prove it? The 
fact that they apparently prefer to discuss the divergent 
views of a collection of eminent ‘ back-numbers ’ on 
the question strongly suggests that they know that there 
is no means of answering it, and that nothing better 
than groundless personal opinions can be offered.” 

I have put these objections as strongly as I can, and 
I now propose to see just how much there is in them. 
First, as to the alleged unprogressive character of 
Philosophy. This is, I think, an illusion ; but it is 
a very natural one. Let us take the question of the 
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reality of the external world as an example. Common- 
sense says that chairs and tables exist independently 
of whether anyone happens to perceive them or not. 
We study Berkeley and find him claiming to prove 
that such things can only exist so long as they are 
perceived by someone. Later on we read some modern 
realist, like Alexander, and we are told that Berkeley 
was wrong, and that chairs and tables can and do exist 
un perceived. We seem merely to have got back to 
where we started from, and to have wasted our time. 
But this is not really so, for two reasons, (i) What we 
believe at the end of the process and what we believed at 
the beginning are by no means the same, although we 
express the two beliefs by the same form of words. 
The original belief of common-sense was vague, crude 
and unanalysed. Berkeley’s arguments have forced 
us to recognise a number of distinctions and to define 
much more clearly what we mean by the statement that 
chairs and tables exist unperceived. What we find is 
that the original crude belief of common-sense consisted 
of a number of different beliefs, mixed up with each 
other. Some of these may be true and others false. 
Berkeley’s arguments really do refute or throw grave 
doubt on some of them, but they leave others standing. 
Now it may be that those which are left are enough to 
constitute a belief in the independent reality of external 
objects. If so this final belief in the reality of the 
external world is much clearer and subtler than the 
verbally similar belief with which we began. It has been 
purified of irrelevant factors, and is no longer a vague 
mass of different beliefs mixed up with each other. 

(ii) Not only will our final belief differ in content 
from our original one, it will also differ in certainty. 
Our original belief was merely instinctive, and was at 
the mercy of any sceptical critic who chose to cast 
doubts on it. Berkeley has played this part. Our final 
belief is that part or that modification of our original 
one that has managed to survive his criticisms. This 
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does not of course prove that it is true ; there may be 
other objections to it. But, at any rate, a belief that 
has stood the criticisms of an acute and subtle thinker, 
like Berkeley, is much more likely to be true than a 
merely instinctive belief which has never been criticised 
by ourselves or anyone else. Thus the process which 
at first sight seemed to be merely circular has not really 
been so. And it has certainly not been useless ; for it 
has enabled us to replace a vague belief by a clear and 
analysed one, and a merely instinctive belief by one 
that has passed through the fire of criticism. 

The above example will suggest to us a part at least 
of what Philosophy is really about. Common-sense 
constantly makes use of a number of concepts, in terms 
of which it interprets its experience. It talks of things 
of various kinds ; it says that they have places and dates ^ 
that they change^ and that changes in one cause changes 
in others, and so on. Thus it makes constant use of 
such concepts or categories as thinghood, space, time, 
change, cause, etc. Science takes over these concepts 
from common-sense with but slight modification, and 
uses them in its work. Now we can and do use 
concepts without having any very clear idea of their 
meaning or their mutual relations. I do not of course 
suggest that to the ordinary man the words substance^ 
causey change, etc., are mere meaningless noises, like 
Jabberwock or Snark, It is clear that we mean some- 
thing, and something different in each case, by such 
words. If we did not we could not use them con- 
sistently, and it is obvious that on the whole we do 
consistently apply and withhold such names. But it 
is possible to apply concepts more or less successfully 
when one has only a very confused idea as to their 
meaning. No man confuses place with date, and for 
practical purposes any two men agree as a rule in the 
places that they assign to a given object. Nevertheless, 
if you ask them what exactly they mean by place and 
date, they will be puzzled to tell you. 
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Now the most fundamental task of Philosophy is to 
take the concepts that we daily use in common life and 
science, to analyse them, and thus to determine their 
precise meanings and their mutual relations. Evidently 
this is an important duty. In the first place, clear and 
accurate knowledge of anything is an advance on a 
mere hazy general familiarity with it. Moreover, in 
the absence of clear knowledge of the meanings and 
relations of the concepts that we use, we are certain 
sooner or later to apply them wrongly or to meet with 
exceptional cases where we are puzzled as to how to 
apply them at all. For instance, we all agree pretty 
well as to the place of a certain pin which we are 
looking at. But suppose we go on to ask : “Where is 
the image of that pin in a certain mirror ; and is it in 
this place (whatever it may be) in precisely the sense 
in which the pin itself is in Us place?’’ We shall find 
the question a very puzzling one, and there will be no 
hope of answering it until we have carefully analysed 
what we mean by being in a place. 

Again, this task of clearing up the meanings and 
determining the relations of fundamental concepts is 
not performed to any extent by any other science. 
Chemistry uses the notion of substance, geometry that 
of space, and mechanics that of motion. But they 
assume that you already know what is meant by 
substance and space and motion. So you do in a vague 
way ; and it is not their business to enter, more 
than is necessary for their own special purposes, into 
the meaning and relations of these concepts as such. 
Of course the special sciences do in some measure clear 
up the meanings of the concepts that they use. A 
chemist, with his distinction between elements and 
compounds and his laws of combination, has a clearer 
idea of substance than an ordinary layman. But the 
special sciences only discuss the meanings of their 
concepts so far as this is needful for their own special 
purposes. Such discussion is incidental to them, whilst 
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it is of the essence of Philosophy, which deals with such 
questions for their own sake. Whenever a scientist 
begins to discuss the concepts of his science in this 
thorough and disinterested way we begin to say that he 
is studying, not so much Chemistry or Physics, as the 
Philosophy of Chemistry or Physics. It will therefore 
perhaps be agreed that, in the above sense of Philosophy, 
there is both room and need for such a study, and that 
there is no special reason to fear that it will be beyond 
the compass of human faculties. 

At this point a criticism may be made which had 
better be met at once. It may be said : By your own 
admission the task of Philosophy is purely verbal ; it 
consists entirely of discussions about the meanings of 
words.” This criticism is of course absolutely wide of 
the mark. When we say that Philosophy tries to clear 
up the meanings of concepts we do not mean that it is 
simply concerned to substitute some long phrase for 
some familiar word. Any analysis, when once it has 
been made, is naturally expressed in words ; but so too 
is any other discovery. When Cantor gave his defini- 
tion of Continuity, the final result of his work was 
expressed by saying that you can substitute for the 
word continuous ” such and such a verbal phrase. 
But the essential part of the work was to find out exactly 
what properties are present in objects when we predicate 
continuity of them, and what properties are absent 
when we refuse to predicate continuity. This was 
evidently not a question of words but of things and 
their properties. 

Philosophy has another and closely connected task. 
We not only make continual use of vague and 
unanalysed concepts. We have also a number of un- 
criticised beliefs, which we constantly assume in 
ordinary life and in the sciences. We constantly 
assume, e.g. that every event has a cause, that nature 
obeys uniform laws, that we live in a world of objects 
whose existence and behaviour are independent of our 
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knowledge of them, and so on. Now seii^tu'e take.s over 
these beliefs without criticism from o>m!non'S«»nsi% and 
simply works with them. We know by experience, 
however, that beliefs whicli are very strongly field may 
be mere prejudices. Negnx^s find it vt*ry hard to 
believe that water can become solid, hvvmisi* ifiey liave 
always lived in a warm climate. Is it not |)ossible that 
we believ<* that nature* as a whole will always art 
uniformly simply bee'au.se the |)art of nature in wliich 
the human nict* has Hvc*d has happened t<i act so up 
to the present? Ail such belitTs then, fmwever deeply 
rooted, ('all for crititnsm. The first duty of Idiilosopliy 
is to state tliem clearly ; and this can only be done 
when we have analysed and defined the concepts that 
they involve. Until you know exactly what you mean 
by change and cause you cannot know what is meant 
by the statement that every change has a eause. And 
not much weight can be attached to a person’s most 
passionate beliefs if he does not know what |)recisrly he 
is passionately believing. The mtxt duty of PhilostJidiy 
is to test such beliefs; and tin’s can only hv done liy 
resolutely and honestly exposing them tcj every cjbjeciion 
that one can think of oneself or find in the writings of 
others. We ought only go on believing a propc^sititm 
if, at the end of this process, we still find it impossibh* 
to doubt it. Even then of course it may not be Inie, 
but we have at least done our la*st. 

These two branches of l^hilosophy — -the analysis 
and definition of our fundamental concepts, fancl the 
clear statement and resolute c'riiicism t^f our fimcLimenial 
beliefs—I call Critical Philmaphy, ft is obviously a 
necessary and a possible task, and it is nc^i performed 
by any other science. The other sciemces use the 
concepts and assume the beliefs ; Critical f'^hilosophy 
tries to analyse the former and to criticise the laiirr. 
Thus, so long as science and Critical I'^liilosoptiy 
keep to their own spheres, there is no |Kissibilify of 
conflict between them, since their subject- mailer is 
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quite different. Philosophy claims to analyse the 
general concepts of substance and cause, it does 

not claim to tell us about particular substances, like 
gold, or about particular laws of causation, as that 
aqua regia dissolves gold. Chemistry, on the other 
hand, tells us a great deal about the various kinds of 
substances in the world, and how changes in one cause 
changes in another. But it does not profess to analyse 
the general concepts of substance or causation, or to 
consider what right we have to assume that every event 
has a cause. 

It should now be clear why the method of Philosophy 
is so different from that of the natural sciences. Ex- 
periments are not made, because they would be utterly 
useless. If you want to find out how one substance 
behaves in presence of another you naturally put the 
two together, vary the conditions, and note the results. 
But no experiment will clear up your ideas as to the 
meaning of cause in general or of substance in general. 
Again, all conclusions from experiments rest on some 
of those very assumptions which it is the business of 
Philosophy to state clearly and to criticise. The experi- 
menter assumes that nature obeys uniform laws, and 
that similar results will follow always and everywhere 
from sufficiently similar conditions. This is one of the 
assumptions that Philosophy wants to consider critically. 
The method of Philosophy thus resembles that of pure 
mathematics, at least in the respect that neither has any 
use for experiment. 

There is, however, a very important difference. In 
pure mathematics we start either from axioms which no 
one questions, or from premises which are quite explicitly 
assumed merely as hypotheses ; and our main interest 
is to deduce remote consequences. Now most of the 
tacit assumptions of ordinary life and of natural science 
claim to be true and not merely to be hypotheses, and 
at the same time they are found to be neither clear 
nor self-evident when critically reflected upon. Most 
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mathematical axioms are very simple and clear, whilst 
most other propositions which men strongly believe are 
highly complex and confused. Philosophy is mainly 
concerned, not with remote conclusions, but with the 
analysis and appraisement of the original premises. 
For this purpose analytical power and a certain kind of 
insight are necessary, and the mathematical method is 
not of much use. 

Now there is another kind of Philosophy ; and, as 
this is more exciting, it is what laymen generally under- 
stand by the name. This is what I call Speculative 
Philosophy. It has a different object, is pursued by a 
different method, and leads to results of a different 
degree of certainty from Critical Philosophy. Its 
object is to take over the results of the various sciences, 
to add to them the results of the religious and ethical 
experiences of mankind, and then to reflect upon the 
whole. The hope is that, by this means, we may be 
able to reach some general conclusions as to the nature 
of the Universe, and as to oiir position and prospects 
in it. 

There are several points to be noted about Speculative 
Philosophy, (i) If it is to be of the slightest use it 
must presuppose Critical Philosophy. It is useless to 
take over masses of uncriticised detail from the sciences 
and from the ethical and religious experiences of men. 
We do not know what they mean, or what degree of 
certainty they possess till they have been clarified and 
appraised by Critical Philosophy. It is thus quite 
possible that the time for Speculative Philosophy has 
not yet come ; for Critical Philosophy may not have 
advanced far enough to supply it with a firm basis. In 
the past people have tended to rush on to Speculative 
Philosophy, because of its greater practical interest. 
The result has been the production of elaborate systems 
which may quite fairly be described as moonshine. The 
discredit which the general public quite rightly attaches 
to these hasty attempts at Speculative Philosophy is 
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reflected back on Critical Philosophy, and Philosophy 
as a whole thus falls into undeserved disrepute. 

(ii) At the best Speculative Philosophy can only 
consist of more or less happy guesses, made on a very 
slender basis. There is no hope of its reaching the 
certainty which some parts of Critical Philosophy might 
quite well attain. Now speculative philosophers as a 
class have been the most dogmatic of men. They have 
been more certain of everything than they had a right 
to be of anything. 

(iii) A man’s final view of the Universe as a whole, 
and of the position and prospects of himself and his 
fellows, is peculiarly liable to be biased by his hopes 
and fears, his likes and dislikes, and his judgments of 
value. One’s Speculative Philosophy tends to be in- 
fluenced to an altogether undue extent by the state of 
one’s liver and the amount of one’s bank-balance. No 
doubt livers and bank-balances have their place in the 
Universe, and no view of it which fails to give them 
their due weight is ultimately satisfactory. But their 
due weight is considerably less than their influence on 
Speculative Philosophy might lead one to suspect. But, 
if we bear this in mind and try our hardest to be 
^‘ethically neutral,” we are rather liable to go to the 
other extreme and entertain a theory of the Universe 
which renders the existence of our judgments of value 
unintelligible. 

A large part of Critical Philosophy is almost exempt 
from this source of error. Our analysis of truth and 
falsehood, or of the nature of judgment, is not very 
likely to be influenced by our hopes and fears. Yet 
even here there is a slight danger of intellectual dis- 
honesty. We sometimes do our Critical Philosophy, 
with half an eye on our Speculative Philosophy, and 
accept or reject beliefs, or analyse concepts in a certain 
way, because we feel that this will fit in better than any 
alternative with the view of Reality as a whole that we 
happen to like. 
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(iv) Nevertheless, if Speculative Philosophy re- 
members its limitations, it is of value to scientists, in 
its methods, if not in its results. The reastm is this. 
In all the sciences except Psycholo^jy we deal with 
objects and their chanfjes, and leave out of account 
as far as possible the mind which observes them. In 
Psychology, on the other hand, w. deal with mintls 
and their proce.sses, and leave out of account as far as 
po.ssible the objects that we get to know by means of 
them. A man who confines himself to eitluT of th«*se 
subjects is likely therefore to get a very one-sided view 
of the world. The pure natural scientist is liable to 
forget that minds exist, and that if it were not for 
them he could neither know nor act on physical objects. 
The pure psychologi.st is inclined to forget that the 
main busine.ss of minds is to know and act upon 
objects ; that they are most intimately connected 
with certain portions of matter; and that they have 
apparently arisen gradually in a world which at one 
time contained nothing but matter. Materialism is 
the characteristic speculative philosophy of the pure 
natural .scientist, and subjective idealism that of the 
pure p.sychologist. To the scientist subjective idealism 
seems a fairy tale, and to the psychologist materialism 
seems sheer lunacy. Both are right in their criticisms, 
but neither .sees the weakness of his own position. The 
truth is that both thc.sc doctrines commit the fallacy of 
over simplification ; and we can hardly avoid falling 
into some form of this unless at .some time we make a 
re,solute attempt to think synopticallv of all the facts. 
Our resulis may be trivial ; but the pmms will at lea.st 
remind us of the extreme complexity of the world, and 
teach us to reject any cheap and easy philosophical 
theory, such as popular materialism or popular theology * 
Before ending this chapter I will say a word almut 
the three sciencc.s which are commonly thought to 

* Theoltigy, whether "nitur*! " or “ reveslcrt," i» a form ot Sj^r-silauo- 

Phi!f>sf>phy, in mt mnu of the word. So, loo, is Ailieiim, 
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specially philosophical. These are Logic, Lthics, and 
Psychology. Logic simply is the most fundamental 
part of Critical Philosophy. It deals with such concepts 
as truths implication^ probability ^ class ^ etc. In fact it may 
be defined as the science which deals with propositional 
forms, their parts, their qualities, and their relations. 
Its business is to analyse and classify forms, and to 
consider the formal relations that can subsist between 
them. Now all science consists of definite propositions, 
and each of these is of one of the forms which Logic 
studies ; but it is not the business of any other science 
explicitly to discuss propositional forms. Similarly all 
science is full of inferences, good and bad, and all 
inference depends on relations that are supposed to 
subsist between premises and conclusion. But it is 
for Logic, and for it alone, to decide what relations do 
in fact justify inference, and whether these relations do 
actually subsist in a given case. Thus Logic is that 
part of Critical Philosophy which deals with the most 
general and pervasive of all concepts, and with those 
fundamental beliefs which form the ‘‘connective tissue^' 
of all knowledge. 

The greater part of Ethics again is simply a branch 
of Critical Philosophy. It is a fact that we not only 
believe that such and such events happen, but that 
we also pass judgments of approval or disapproval on 
certain of them. Such judgments use peculiar con- 
cepts, like good and bad^ right and wrongs duty^ etc. 
A very important part of Ethics is the attempt to 
analyse and define these peculiarly obscure notions 
which we all use so gaily in everyday life. Again, 
there are a great many judgments of value which many 
people assume as certain ; e,g. Pleasure is good, It 
is wrong to tell lies, A man has a right to do what 
he likes with his own, and so on. Another important 
part of Ethics is the attempt to state such judgments 
clearly, and then to see what evidence, if any, there 
is for them. Thus, Ethics is that part of Critical 
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: Philosophy which analyses the concepts anci criticises 

the presuppositions that we use in our judgments <if 
approval and disapproval. 

, Psychology, as it seems to me, is not a part of 

Philosophy at all, but is simply one of the special 
i! sciences. This is shown by the fact that, unlike! la^gic' 

and Ethics, it argues inductively from experiment and 
observation, though the observation takcjs tlie peculiar 
? I jfbrm of introspection. It is, however, a very peculiar 

^ kind of special science. It is obvious that Chemistry and 

Physics are much more like each other than either of 
them is like Psychology. The reason is (hat the two 
former sciences treat two rather different but very 
pervasive sets of material properties, whilst the latter 
I ; deals with minds, which apparently occupy a unitpie 

■ and strangely isolated position in the Universe. Or, 

I we may .say that Psychology deals with what 

is relatively private, whilst all the other natural sciences 
deal with what is relatively public. If, now it stiouicJ 
I ^ be asked why Psychology has bi^en supposed to be 

specially connected with Philosophy, I think that the 
follo^ving answers will be fairly satisfactory. 

; ! (i) Psychology supplies Critical Philosophy with a 

i ; number of concepts as raw materia! tor analysis and 

I' , criticism. Such are the concepts of mind, $ilj\ 

\ scwt4sness^ instinct^ smsatian, pireepiim^ Now ifiesi? 

notions we all admit to be highly confused and cibsciire, 

• whereas we are inclined to think— until we learn letter—* 

! that there is no particular difficulty about such concepts 

as place^ daie^ mailer, muse, etc,, which wc use in itie 
; other sciences. Thus a great part of any standard 

i, book on Psychology does in fact consist of atiennpii 

to analyse and define certain concepts, and this is of 
course Critical Philosophy. 

* (ii) When we try' to clear up the meanings of 

[ physical concepts like plaee, dale, maiiir, cic., we often 

j ■ find that a reference to the processes by which they 

j ■ come to be known is essential, and that they owe ^ri 
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of their obscurity to the abstractions which science and 
common-sense have made. Thas, in doing Critical 
Philosophy, we do constantly have to appeal to facts 
which belong to Psychology, even when we are not 
primarily dealing with psychological concepts.* 

(iii) In Speculative Philosophy we ought, no doubt, 
to take into account the results of all the sciences. But, 
owing to the unique subject-matter of Psychology, we 
shall go hopelessly wrong if we omit it, whilst we shall 
not go so hopelessly wrong if we omit one of the 
sciences of matter, such as Mineralogy or Botany. 

For these reasons we may admit that Psychology 
is of peculiar importance to Philosophy, though we 
must deny that it is a part of Philosophy, like Logic 
and Ethics. 

The present book deals wholly with Critical 
Philosophy, and only with a small part of that. It is 
concerned almost entirely with an attempt to clear up 
some of the concepts used in the natural sciences. It 
does not deal even with all these, e.g, very little is said 
about causation. The reason is that I did not want to 
deal with purely logical questions ; and it i:^ hardly 
possible to discuss causation adequately without going 
into the question of induction, in which causation is 
commonly thought to play an important part. 

Additional works that may be consulted with profit : 

F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ Introduction. 

H. SiDGWiCK, Philosophy : Us Scope and Relations, 

B. A. W. Russell, Our Knowledge of the External Worlds 
Lectures /. and II , 

J. Grote, Exploratio Philosophical Part 1. Caps. I. and II. 

Descartes, Rules for the Direction of the Mind. 

„ Discourse on Method. 

* It is also true that we cannot give a complete treatment of Logic 
(especially the subjects of Inference and Probability) without referring to 
minds and their special limitations. 
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'"When I use a word,” Humpty-Dumpty said in rather 
a scornful tone, *"it means just what I choose it to mean 
— neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make 
words mean so many different things.” 

“ The question is,” said Humpty-Dumpty, “ which is to 
be Master — that's all.” 

(Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking-Glass,) 

The Traditional Conception of Space, and the Principle 
of Extensive Abstraction 

It is not ultimately possible to treat Space, Time, and 
Matter, as used in physical science, in isolation from 
each other ; for we. shall see that they are closely 
bound together in their very natures. This is, however, 
a comparatively recent discovery ; and the traditional 
view, with which most of us still work in daily life, is 
that Space and Time, at any rate, can be adequately 
analysed in isolation from each other and from matter. 
As this is the familiar view, it seems best to start from it 
and gradually to point out and remove its imperfections. 
In any case we must start somewhere ; and the fact that 
the three concepts in question have so long been treated 
as separable without serious practical error shows that, 
to a great extent, they are separable. The truth is that 
what is logically most primitive in nature is not what 
is now most familiar to us, and therefore it is better for 
didactic purposes to start with the logically derivative 
but practically familiar, ahd work back to the logically 
primitive but practically unfamiliar. For example, the 
immediate data of sense, like coloured patches, are 

logically prior to the notion of physical objects, which 
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persist, and combine many qualities; yet the latter is 
much the more familiar notion to us. I shall start then 
from the traditional conception of Space. 

Unquestionably we think of Space in ordinary life 
and in science as a single great box or container in 
which all physical objects are kept and in which all 
physical processes go on. It is true that many books 
on Mechanics do lip-service to a different view of Space, 
which makes it consist of relations between bits of matter. 
But this conception is forgotten as soon as the author 
has worked off that particular chapter, and ever after- 
wards he and his readers use the “box” theory of 
Space. We shall deal with this alternative view at a 
much later stage. Again, we shall see later that the 
notion of a single box needs overhauling, but we shall 
not be able to appreciate why this is so until we have 
considered the connexion of Space with Time. 

For the present then, we shall take the common 
practical view of Space as a single box “with no sides 
to it,” in which the things and events of the physical 
world move and have their being. The first point to 
notice is that, when people talk of Space and spaces, 
they may be using these correlative terms in two 
different senses, (i) When we talk of Berkeley Square 
as one space and Grosvenor Square as a different one, 
we simply mean that they are two different regions 
which do not overlap, but which are both parts oi the 
single Space of nature. We do not mean that they 
are different kinds of Space. Neither Berkeley Square 
nor Grosvenor Square is a Space — for neither is a box 
containing the whole of nature ; but each of them is a 
spaccy in the sense of a part of such a box. 

(ii) On the other hand, when mathematicians talk of 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean Spaces, they are discussing 
different possible kinds of Space, and not different spaces 
like the two London Squares which are parts of the 
Space of nature, of whatever kind that may be. The 
word Space is thus used {a) as a proper name, in which 
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case it is equivalent to the phrase the Space of nature, 
of whatever kind that may be” ; and [b) as a general 
name, in which case it connotes the property of being 
a Space, and denotes all the various wholes of that kind, 
such as Euclidean Space, Lobatchewskian Space, and 
so on. Finally, every kind of Space has parts, which 
are spaces, but not of course Spaces. 

As a matter of history the concept of Space in 
general sprang from the investigation of the Space of 
nature. Euclid certainly meant his axioms to describe 
the Space in which we live and move. But, on further 
reflection, two very important facts emerged, (i) The 
validity of Euclid’s deductions does not depend in any 
way on this assumption being true, (ii) We can con- 
ceive of extended wholes which are continuous and 
have several dimensions, like the Space of nature, but 
which yet differ from the Euclidean kind of Space in 
many of their properties. We decide then to call any 
whole that sufficiently resembles the Space of nature 
a Space^ but we allow that there are many possible 
wholes which agree to this extent and yet differ in 
their remaining properties. Mathematicians at first 
only made timid modifications in Euclid’s axioms, but 
as boldness grew with familiarity, they gradually con- 
sidered what, from the Euclidean point of view, were 
wilder and wilder kinds of Space. 

The important thing for us to notice is that the pro- 
positions of any system of pure geometry are merely 
hypothetical. They simply state that such and such 
propositions follow from the axioms, when the terms 
employed are defined by the definitions and postulates 
of the system. We ought not to say that the angles 
of a triangle are together equal to two right angles, 
but that, if a triangle be in the Space defined by 
Euclid’s axioms, this will follow. This fact is hidden 
from the beginner in mathematics, because {a) the 
Space of nature is commonly assumed to be Euclidean, 
and [b) figures are commonly used in proving pro- 
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positions. But the truth is that figures in geometry 
are used only as illustrations, like statistics in the late 
Mr Chamberlain’s tariff-reform speeches. They play 
no logical part in the proof, as is shown by the fact 
that a proposition about circles can be proved just as 
conclusively with a rough circle drawn in chalk on a 
blackboard as with an accurate circle drawn with a 
pair of compasses. The real premises of the proof are 
the axioms of the system, and the definitions of the 
terms which we are arguing about. 

When these facts are once grasped it is easy to 
see the connexion between the Space of physics and 
the Spaces of pure geometry. We have arrived, by 
whatever means, at the concept of one physical Space 
— the single sideless box in which all the phenomena 
of nature are kept. This has various characteristic pro- 
perties, such as continuity, three dimensions, etc. 
From this the pure mathematician generalises. He 
takes a selection of these properties as the defining 
marks of Space in general ; and then, by varying the 
remaining properties, conceives various kinds of Space 
and works out their geometry. At that stage, and not 
till then, the question can be put : Of what kind is the 
Space of nature?” “Which of the various possible 
Spaces accords best with the Space of physics?” 

This is the question : “In what kind of a box is 
nature contained?” It turns out not to be quite so 
simple as asking whether one’s clothes are in a port- 
manteau, a trunk, or a Gladstone bag. In the first 
place, the actual entanglement of physical Space with 
Time and with Matter becomes highly relevant at this 
point. For instance, our geometry and our physics 
are constructed to deal with different but intimately 
connected factors in nature, which are not met with 
in isolation. It is therefore conceivable that several 
different systems of geometry will equally fit the spatial 
side of nature provided that suitable modifications be 
made in the forms of physical laws. Apart from this, 
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there is the purely mathematical question as to whether 
the difference between Euclidean and certain kinds of 
non-Euclidean geometry be not merely a difference in 
the conventions for measuring a single kind of Space. 
The first kind of complication is roughly comparable 
to the possibility of a box which changes its shape 
according to the way in which we pack our clothes in 
it. If some bluff, downright person (such as an Oxford 
tutor) then asks whether your box is a trunk or a port- 
manteau, and insists on “ a plain answer to a plain 
question,” there is likely to be misunderstanding. It 
is not so easy to illustrate the second kind of complica- 
tion mentioned above, but perhaps the following analogy 
will be of use. The difference of temperature between 
two places might be defined either by the difference in 
length of a certain column of mercury when held at the 
two places, or by the difference in pressure of a certain 
volume of gas when it is transferred from one place to 
the other. When temperature-difference is measured 
by the first convention, two pairs of points may have 
the same temperature-difference ; when it is measured 
by the second convention the same two pairs may have 
different temperature-differences. There is no question 
of right or wrong in the matter ; we just take two 
different measures of temperature-difference, one of 
which is more convenient for one purpose and the 
second for another purpose. Substitute ‘‘distance 
between two points ” for ‘ ‘ temperature - difference 
between two places,” and you have a case where two 
different systems of geometry mean, not two Spaces, 
but two alternative ways of measuring a single Space. 

So much for the distinction between the one Space 
of the natural scientist and the many Spaces of the 
mathematician. Let us now ask ourselves : What is 
the irreducible minimum of properties that the ordinary 
scientist ascribes to the Space of nature? (i) He holds 
that it is in some sense continuous, and that it has 
three dimensions. We need not go into the accurate 
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mathematical definitions of continuity and dimensions. 
Roughly we mean by the former that any two spaces 
that do not overlap are at once separated and joined by 
another space, and that all these spaces are parts of the 
one big Space of nature. By saying that Space has 
three dimensions we roughly mean that three inde- 
pendent bits of information are needed to fix the position 
of a point. 

(ii) Again, the scientist and the ordinary layman 
draw a sharp distinction between Space and the things 
in Space. They hold that Space, as such, never causes 
anything. Mere position has no effect on any property 
of matter. If we move a bit of matter about, it may of 
course change in shape or size. The mercury column 
of a thermometer will do this if we move it from outside 
the window to a place near the fire. But the traditional 
view is that the mere change in position is not enough 
to account for this. The length has changed because 
the mercury has altered its position with respect to 
certain matter in Space. The complete inactivity of 
Space is, I think, for the plain man the mark that dis- 
tinguishes it from matter in Space. Whenever it seems 
to break down we feel perplexed and uncomfortable. I 
can illustrate this in two ways, [ct) On the older 
theories of physics there was supposed to be a peculiar 
kind of matter, called Ether, that filled all Space. On 
these theories the Ether was supposed to produce all 
kinds of effects on ordinary matter, and it became almost 
a family pet with certain physicists. As physics has 
advanced, less and less has been found for the Ether to 
do. In proportion as this has happened physicists have 
begun to ask : Do we mean by the Ether anything 
more than empty Space?’' On Lorentz’s theory of 
electro-dynamics, it is difficult to see that the Ether is 
anything but the concept of absolute Space ; and that 
eminent scientist’s attitude towards it recalls Mrs 
Micawber’s statement that she ‘^will never desert 
Mr Micawber.” 
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(d) Conversely, many mathematicians have con- 
ceived Spaces in which difference of position does make 
a difference to the shapes and sizes of bodies, and have 
successfully explained physical phenomena thereby. 
Prof. Clifford is one example, and Einstein, in his theory 
of gravitation, is another. But we do not as yet feel 
comfortable with the theories of this type, however well 
they may explain the facts, because they seem to involve 
the action of Space on matter, and this seems to upset 
all means of distinguishing between the two. The 
average intelligent physicist will accept from the 
mathematician any kind of Space that fits the observ- 
able facts, so long as it does not act on matter. But 
the wilder kind of Spaces that the pure mathematician 
can offer him he refuses to accept as Spaces at all, 
because it is part of what he means by Space that it 
shall be indifferent to, and thus distinguishable from, 
its content. It may be that we ought not to accept 
this objection as ultimate, because the sharp separation 
between the three concepts of Space, Time, and Matter 
has all the appearance of being artificial ; but in the 
present chapter we are confining ourselves to the tradi- 
tional view. 

Space then, at present, is to be thought of as a single 
infinite, three-dimensional receptacle, in which all the 
events of nature have their being, but which is indifferent 
to them. If we reflect, we shall see that the evidence for 
the existence of such an object is by no means obvious. 
We can neither see nor touch empty spaces ; what we 
see and touch are bits of matter. Now of course most 
things in which scientists believe cannot be perceived 
by the senses ; no one can see or touch a hydrogen 
atom or a light-wave. Such objects are inferred by the 
scientist from the perceptible effects which they are 
supposed to produce. But Space is not even in this 
position. For, as we saw, the essence of Space on the 
traditional view, is that it does not produce any effects. 
Obviously then the existence of Space cannot be inferred 
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from its supposed perceptible effects, since it is not 
supposed to have any. If then Space is neither per- 
ceived nor inferred, whence do we get the concept of it? 

In dealing with both Space and Time there are two 
distinct sets of concepts used, which we might call 
distributive and collective. The collective properties of 
Space and Time are those that belong to them as 
individual wholes. Thus the questions of how we come 
to believe that there is one Space, that it is Euclidean, 
that it can be distinguished from the matter in it, and 
so on, are questions concerning collective properties of 
space. On the- other hand, there are certain concepts 
that apply, not so much to Space as an individual 
whole, as to every bit of space. These are distributive 
properties, such as divisibility, order of points on lines, 
and so on. In this and the next chapter we shall 
confine ourselves to distributive properties of Space and 
Time respectively ; it is only at a much later stage that 
the question of one Space or Time, and its distinction 
from things or events in it can be faced. 

Now all the distributive properties that we ascribe 
to Space have their root in certain facts that we can 
directly observe in our 'fields of view, and to a less 
extent, in our fields of touch. Whenever I open my 
eyes I am aware of a variously coloured field. This is 
extended, or spread out, and this extendedness is the 
root of my notion of surfaces and volumes. Again, 
within the total field certain specially coloured patches 
will stand out against a background ; there might 
be two green patches, which are in fact the visual 
appearances of a pair of trees. Such patches have 
shapes and sizes ; and here we have the sensible basis 
of the concepts of definite figures. Then, between any 
two such outstanding patches there will always be an 
extended background with a different colour, which at 
once joins and separates the patches. If, ^.^.^we are 
in fact looking at two trees, standing up against a 
cloudless sky, our field of view will consist of two 
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characteristically shaped green patches separated and 
surrounded by a blue extension. In the visual field 
there is nothing to correspond to the notion of empty 
space, for the whole field is occupied by some colour or 
other. Still, the visual experience that we have been 
describing does suffice to give us, in a rough form, the 
distributive concepts of extension, shape, size, between- 
ness, and continuity. And it suggests, though it does 
not by itself actually give us, another concept. A field 
of view does not come sharply to an end at its edges. 
It fades gradually away, and the details become less 
and less definite the further they are from the centre. 
Thus there is nothing in the experience to suggest that 
the field of view is an independent complete whole ; it 
rather presents itself as a fragment of something bigger. 
This suggestion is strengthened by the fact that when 
we move our heads slightly the new field of view is only 
slightly different from the old one. Some details that 
were distinct have become less so, others that were 
indistinct have become clearer ; a little that was present 
has vanished and a little that was not present has been 
added at the extreme edges ; but the bulk of the field 
has scarcely altered. This confirms the feeling that 
any field of view is only a fragment of a larger whole, 
and I believe that it is one of the roots of the limitless 
character which we ascribe to Space. 

Much the same concepts are crudely presented to us 
in our tactual fields. When I grasp anything it feels 
extended, and some things feel bigger than others. 
Again, if the thing has projections, I can feel them 
as standing out from a background of “ feeling*’ in the 
same kind of way in which the green patches stand out 
from the blue background in the visual field. But there 
are certain peculiar facts connected with touch, and 
more especially with touch in conjunction with move- 
ment, which are the germ of the distinction between 
empty and filled spaces. Had we been confined to 
sight it is difficult to see how we could have reached 
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this distinction, since the visual field, as we have 
already said, is everywhere full of colour, (i) If I put 
my hand on the top of an open tin box I get a peculiar 
sensation. I feel a cold, sharp outline, and, although 
it would not be true to say that there is no felt back- 
ground within and without this, yet it is true to say that 
it is neutral and indefinite as compared with the blue 
background of the visual field in our example, (ii) 
Suppose I move my fingers along the edge of a ruler. 
I have a series of kinaesthetic sensations accompanied 
by a series of tactual sensations. Suppose I continue 
the movement until my finger gets to the end of the 
ruler, and still continue it afterwards. The tactual 
sensations cease, but the kinaesthetic sensations go on 
just as before. The ceasing of the tactual sensations 
is the basis of the concept of emptiness ; the persistence 
of the kinaesthetic sensations is the basis of the concept 
that extension goes on in spite of the absence of extended 
matter. 

Many of these remarks, which are here just thrown 
put, will need to be more fully developed when we 
come to deal with the collective attributes of Space. In 
the meanwhile we notice that all the information gained 
in this way is extremely crude, as compared with the 
concepts that we use in geometry and apply in physics. 
We see and feel finite surfaces and lumps of complicated 
shapes, not the unextended points and the lines without 
breadth of the geometers. And the spatial relations 
that we can immediately recognise between outstanding 
patches in our fields of view are equally crude, l^hey 
are not relations between points and straight lines, but 
between rough surfaces and volumes. All that I am 
maintaining is that these crude objects of sense-aware- 
ness do have properties that are evidently spatial, and 
that we can see in them the germs of the refined notions 
of points, straight lines, etc. The question is: ‘‘How 
are the refined terms and their accurately definable 
relations, which we use in our mathematics and physics, 
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but cannot perceive with our senses, connected with 
the crude lumps or surfaces and their rough relations, 
which we actually do sense?’’ 

The real problem is this. The relations of rough finite 
volumes, such as we can perceive, are of unmanageable 
complexity. Again, the continuity and boundlessness 
of Space, as suggested to us by our sense-experiences, 
are vaguely felt, not intellectually grasped. In this 
state it is impossible to lay down their laws or to reason 
about them. What we want to do is to analyse 
finite figures and their fearfully complicated perceptible 
relations into sets of terms with simpler and more manage- 
able relations. If we can do this successfully we shall 
have killed two birds with one stone. We shall have 
done full justice to the spatial properties of what we 
can perceive ; for our analysis is supposed to be 
exhaustive. And, on the other hand, we shall be able 
to grasp these properties and to reason about them 
in a way that was impossible while they remained in 
the crude unanalysed state in which we meet them 
in sense-awareness. I will give examples of what I 
mean, starting with very crude ones, and gradually 
working up to more refined cases. 

(i) If I want to measure an irregular piece of ground 
I first try to divide it up into triangles. Why? Because 
the triangle is a simple figure, and the areas of all 
triangles are connected with their linear dimensions 
by a single simple law. Moreover, I can exhaustively 
analyse any rectilinear figure into triangles. Thus, 
instead of having to apply a different principle of 
mensuration to every different rectilinear figure, I can 
treat them all by this analysis in accordance with one 
simple law. 

(ii) The notion of the distance between two finite 
bodies is clearly indefinite ; so too is that of the direction 
of the line joining them. For there is no one distance 
and no one direction in such a case. Yet evidently 
there is a certain relation between two such bodies, 
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which I can perceive, and should like to be able to treat 
mathematically. Two trees are at different perceptible 
distances from a third, and one pair of them may 
define a different perceptible direction from another pair. 
Thus there are crude perceptible relations of distance 
and direction, which we should like to be able to express 
accurately and to treat scientifically. Now we notice 
that the smaller we take our patches or lumps the less 
is the inaccuracy in the notion of the distance between 
them or the direction determined by them. Still, so 
long as they have any area or volume, the theoretical 
difficulty remains. What we should like to be able 
to do would be to cut up our finite areas and volumes 
into sets of parts of no size, as we cut up our irregular 
rectilinear figure into a set of triangles that exactly make 
it up, and to regard the crude complex relations between 
the finite wholes as compounded out of the simple and 
definite relations between these unextended parts. 

Now this second example shows us an important 
general principle and an important general difficulty, 
both of which extend beyond Space and apply equally 
to Time and Matter. We find that the relations 
between objects become simpler and more manageable 
as the objects become smaller. We therefore want to 
analyse finite objects and their relations into smaller 
and smaller parts, and their simpler and simpler 
relations. But we find that when we try to pursue 
this course to the bitter end we land in a difficulty. 
The relations do not become really definite and manage- 
able till we have come to parts with no size or events 
with no duration. And here we are faced with a dis- 
continuity. What we perceive is always objects with 
some magnitude and duration, and the relations that 
our perception tells us about are always between such 
objects. Have we any right to believe that finite 
objects consist of parts of no magnitude, or that such 
parts, if they exist at all, will have relations in the 
least like those which hold between finite areas and 
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volumes? A point is something different in kind from 
a volume or area, however small. We know what 
we mean when we say that a big area can be cut up 
into smaller ones ; but it is not at all clear what we 
mean when we say that it can be cut up into points. 
The one thing that is certain is that the sense in which 
points are parts of volumes must be different from the 
sense in which little volumes are parts of bigger ones. 
The latter sense of part and whole is one that we find 
exemplified among perceived objects. The former is 
not, and we are bound to define it before we can feel 
comfortable in using points and instants. 

We commonly slur over this difficulty by entertain- 
ing two incompatible notions of points, and using them 
alternately as convenience requires. This expedient 
is not unfamiliar to theologians, and to business men 
returning their incomes for purposes of taxation. When 
we want to talk of an area as analysable into points we 
think of points as little volumes. If we feel qualms 
about this we usually suppress them with the excuse 
which Midshipman Easy’s nurse gave for her baby, 
that after all, it was a very little one.” When we 
want to think of points as having exactly definite 
distances we take them to have ‘ ‘ position but no 
magnitude,” as Euclid put it. Now nothing will make 
these two conceptions of points consistent with each 
other. Either points are extended or they are not. 
If they are not, how can they fit together along their 
sides and edges (which they will not possess) to make 
a finite volume or area? If they are, in what sense 
can you talk of the distance between them, or of the 
direction determined by a pair of them ? To call them 
infinitesimal volumes or areas only darkens counsel ; 
for the word infinitesimal here only serves to cover the 
attempt to combine these two incompatible qualities. 

The method by which such difficulties as these 
have been overcome is due to Whitehead, who has 
lately worked it out in full detail in his Principles of 
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Natural Knowledge^ and his Co 7 icept of Nature^ two 
epoch-making works. To explain it in full would take 
us into regions of mathematical logic which I do not 
propose to penetrate in the present book. But the 
problem is so important, and the method is of such 
general application in bridging the gaps between the 
crude facts of sense and the refined concepts of mathe- 
matical physics that I shall give a sketch of it. 

The first thing to notice is that it does not in the 
least matter to science what is the imier nature of a term, 
provided it will do the work that is required of it. If 
we can give a definition of points which will make 
them fulfil a certain pair of conditions, it will not matter 
though points in themselves should turn out to be 
entities of a very different kind from what we had 
supposed them to be. The two conditions are (i) that 
points must have to each other the kind of relations 
which geometry demands ; and (ii) that points must 
have to finite areas and volumes such a relation that a 
reasonable sense can be given to the statement that 
such areas and volumes can be exhaustively analysed 
into sets of points. A>iy entity that answers these 
conditions will do the work of a point, and may fairly 
be called a pointy no matter what its other properties 
may be. This important fact, that what really matters 
to science is not the inner nature of objects but their 
mutual relations, and that any set of terms with the 
right mutual relations will answer all scientific pur- 
poses as well as any other set with the same sort of 
relations, was first recognised in pure mathematics. 
Whitehead’s great merit is to have applied it to physics. 

I will first illustrate it from pure mathematics, and 
then consider its application to our present problem. 
Consider such irrational numbers as ^2 and v^3. 
Why do we call them numbers? Simply because they 
obey the formal laws of addition and multiplication 
which integers, like 2 and 3, obey; because they 
have to each other relations with the same formal 
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properties as the relations that hold between integers. 
Now numbers like 1J2. and ^^3 were at first defined as 
the limits of certain series of rational numbers. Thus 
^2. was defined as the limit of the series of rationaji 
fractions whose squares are less than 2- Similarly 
was defined as the limit of the series of rational fractions 
whose squares are less than 3. Then you can define 
what you are going to mean by the addition and 
multiplication of such limits. These will be new 
senses of addition and multiplication. The sign + 
does not stand for the same relation when we talk of 
+ when we talk of 2 + 3. But addition and 

multiplication, in the new senses, have the same formal 
properties as they have when used in the old sense. 
Thus, >v/“-P'x/3 = x/3+ ^2 just as 2 -1-3 = 3 + 2. 

We have extended the meaning of addition and 
multiplication ; but, as they have precisely the same 
logical properties in both senses, no harm is done by 
using the same name for both, and talking of the 
addition and multiplication of irrationals. Consequently 
there is no harm in calling ^^2 and ^^3 nmfibers ; for 
we agreed that any set of entities were to count as 
numbers, provided they had to each other relations with 
the same logical properties as the relations between 
familiar numbers, like 2 and 3, possess. Now all 
reasoning depends entirely on the logical or formal 
properties of the objects reasoned about, and therefore 
we can henceforth reason about irrationals as if they 
were ordinary numbers. 

In exactly the same way, if we can define objects 
which have to each other relations with the same formal 
properties as the relations between geometrical points, 
these objects will do all the work of points, and can be 
called points, whatever their internal structure may be. 
Once this is grasped an initial difficulty can be re- 
moved. We are apt to think of points as internally 
simple, because they are said to have no parts and 
no magnitude. But none of the uses to which we 
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put points in geometry or physics depend on this 
supposed internal simplicity. The usefulness of points 
depends entirely on the fact that any pair of them 
define a unique relation with very simple logical 
properties, viz., the straight line joining them. Now 
we see that any terms whatever that are related to 
each other by a relation with these properties will do 
this part of the work of points. Hence we must not be 
surprised if we should find that points are not really 
simple, but have a complex internal logical structure. 
This is what we shall find. But we shall also find 
that, in spite of the logical complexity of points, a 
clear sense can be given to the statement that they 
have no parts and no magnitude. 

We can now go a step further. I said that irrationals 
tised to be defined as the limits of certain series of 
rationals. They are not so defined nowadays. Why 
is this? The answer is that, if we define them in this 
way, it is not certain that there is anything answering 
to the definition, is said to be the limit of the 

series of rationals whose squares are less than 2. But 
how do you know that this series has a limit at all ; i.e.y 
roughly speaking, how do you know that there exists 
a number which the series continually approaches, but 
never reaches ? The fact is that we do not know it and 
cannot prove it. It follows that, if we define irrationals 
in this way, it is not certain that there are any irra- 
tionals ; v'i might be a symbol which stands for nothing 
at all, like the phrase “The present King of France/' 
which has a meaning but no application. We want 
therefore to get a definition that shall amount to much 
the same thing as the definition by limits, but shall not 
leave us in any doubt as to the existence of something 
answering to it. 

Now very much the same difficulty arises over points. 
I will put it in this way. We are naturally tempted to 
define points as the limits of certain series of areas or 
volumes, just as we defined irrationals as the limits of 
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certain series of rationals. And these attempted defini- 
tions are steps in the right direction. But they are not 
ultimately satisfactory, because they leave the existence 
of points, as of irrationals, doubtful. Let me illustrate 
this with regard to points. We saw that, as we take 
smaller and smaller areas or volumes, the spatial rela- 
tions between them become simpler and more definite. 
Now we can imagine a series of areas or volumes, one 
inside the other, like a nest of Chinese boxes. Suppose, 
^.g.^that it was a set of concentric spheres. As you pass 
to smaller and smaller spheres in the series you get to 
things that have more and more approximately the 
relations which points have in geometry. You might 
therefore be tempted to define a point, such as the 
common centre of the spheres, as the limit of this series 
of spheres one inside the other. But at once the old 
difficulty would arise : Is there any reason to suppose 
that this series has a limit?” Admittedly it has no 
last term ; you can go on finding spheres within spheres 
indefinitely. But the mere fact that it does not have a 
last term is no proof that it does have a limit. The 
limit of an endless series might be described as the first 
term that comes after all the terms of the endless series. 
But this implies that the series in question forms part 
of some bigger series ; otherwise there is no beyond. 
Now it is not at all obvious that our endless series of 
concentric spheres does form part of any bigger series, 
or that there is any term that comes after every sphere 
in it. Hence there is no certainty that points, defined 
as the limits of such series, exist. 

How is such a difficulty to be overcome? It was first 
overcome for irrational numbers, and Whitehead then 
showed that it might be dealt with in the same way for 
points. The solution will at first sight strike those who 
are unfamiliar with it as a mere tour de force; neverthe- 
less it is perfectly valid, and really does the trick. 
Instead of defining ^7. as the limit of the series of 
rational numbers whose squares are less than 2, it is 
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defined as this series itself. That is ^2 is defined as 
the series of all rational numbers whose squares are 
less than 2. There is no doubt that there is such a 
thing as v^2, so defined. For there certainly are rational 
numbers, like i and 1*2 and 2*5, and so on. And it 
is certain that the squares of some of them are less than 
2, that the squares of others of them are greater than 2, 
and that the squares of none of them are equal to 2. 
It is therefore certain that there is a definite class of 
rationals whose squares are less than 2, and that it 
has an infinite number of members. It is equally 
certain that the numbers in this class form a series, 
when arranged in order of magnitude. Thus there is 
no doubt of the existence of the series which is said to 
be the meaning of 

But the difficulty that will be felt at first will be a 
different one. The reader will be inclined to say: ^'I 
don’t doubt that as defined by you, exists ; what 
I very gravely doubt is whether, as defined by you, it 
is what I or anyone else mean by v^2. By ^2 I under- 
stand a certain number of a peculiar kind ; I do not 
mean a series of numbers or of anything else.” The 
answer to that difficulty is that series of this kind will 
serve every purpose for which irrationals, like >^2 and 
^3, are used in mathematics. You can define addition 
and multiplication for such series, and they have exactly 
the same logical properties as the addition and multipli- 
cation of integers or of rational fractions- Lastly, taking 
this definition of v^2, you can give a perfectly definite 
meaning to the statement that the length of the diagonal 
of a square, whose side is of unit length, is represented 
by The position is therefore this. The definition 
of irrationals defines something that certainly exists. 
And this something has all the formal properties and 
will do all the work of irrationals. The sole objection 
to it is that it is paradoxical, in so far as it assigns a 
complex internal structure to irrationals which we did 
not suspect them of having. But that objection is really 
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unimportant, because of the general principle that in 
science it is only the logical properties of the relations 
between our terms that matter, and not their internal 
logical structure. The objection is just a prejudice to 
be got over, like our feeling that the inhabitants of 
Australia must be precariously hanging on to the earth 
by suction, like flies on a ceiling. 

Now we deal with the difficulty about points in an 
exactly similar way. We should like to say that points 
are the limits of series of smaller and smaller volumes, 
one inside the other, like Chinese boxes. But we 
cannot feel any confidence that such series have limits 
and therefore that points, so defined, exist. Now there 
is no doubt that such series themselves exist ; ordinary 
perception makes us acquainted with their earlier and 
bigger terms, and the assumption that Space is con- 
tinuous guarantees the later ones. We see, on reflection, 
that it is of the very nature of any area or volume to 
have parts that are themselves areas or volumes. We, 
therefore, boldly define points, not as the limits of such 
series, but as such series themselves. This is exactly 
like the procedure adopted in defining irrationals. 

There are certain additional difficulties of detail in 
defining points, which do not arise in defining irrationals. 

I will just indicate them and 
refer the reader to Whitehead for 
the complete solution of them. 
(i)' There may be a great many 
different series of converging 
volumes which would all com- 
monly be said to converge to the 
same point. This is illustrated 
for areas in the figure above, 
where the series of circles and the series of squares 
might equally be taken to define the point which is 
their common centre. Now, of course, the point cannot 
reasonably be identified with one of these series rather 
than with another. We, therefore, define the point, not 
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as any one of these series of converging volumes, but as 
the class of all the volumes in any of the series that would 
commonly be said to converge to the point, (ii) Not 
all series of converging volumes converge to points ; 
some converge to lines, and others to areas. An ex- 
ample of a series of areas converging to a straight 
line is illustrated below. (It should be noticed that, 
although for simplicity of drawing I have always taken 
series of areas in my diagrams, the fundamental fact 
is series of volumes^ and areas need definition, like points 
and lines.) 

The general principle is, however, always the same. 
Points, straight lines and areas are all defined as series 
of converging volumes. But the series that define points 



differ in certain assignable ways from those that define 
straight lines, and these in turn differ in certain assign- 
able ways from those which define areas. Ordinary 
perception gives us examples of each kind of series, 
and the only difficulty is to state in formal logical terms 
these differences which we can all vaguely see and feel. 
To do this properly is, of course, a very hard job, but it 
can be and has been done. Many of these additional 
complications arise because Space has three dimensions, 
whilst the series of real numbers has only one. Conse- 
quently, as a matter of history, moments of Time were 
defined in this way before points of Space. Time forms 
a one-dimensional series, like the real numbers, and, 
therefore presents an easier problem than Space for this 
method. 

Before going further I want to remove a legitimate 
ground of doubt which will probably be in the minds 
of most careful readers to whom the subject is new. 
Many will say: “This is no doubt highly ingenious. 
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but are we not merely moving in a circle? May not 
the theory be summed up by saying that points are 
those series of volumes that converge to points? If so, 
are we not plainly using the notion of point in order to 
define it?” This would of course be a fatal objection 
if it were well founded, but it is not. The theory may 
roughly be summed up in the statement that a point 
is a series of volumes that would commonly be said to 
converge to that point. The whole question is whether 
the common phrase “converging to the point/” really 
involves a reference to points. If it does the definition 
of points is circular and useless ; if it does not there is 
no vicious circle in the theory. Now the essence of the 
theory is that it can state the meaning of such phrases 
as “converging to a point” in terms which involve 
nothing but volumes and their relations to each other. 
We see certain series of volumes which we say “ con- 
verge to a point,” .^series of concentric spheres. We 
see other series of volumes of which we do not say this. 
Here is a perceptible difference in perceptible objects. 
This difference, which can be seen and felt, must be 
expressible in terms of volumes and their relations to 
each other. It cannot really involve a relation to some- 
thing that can neither be seen nor felt, such as a point. 
Thus a series of volumes is said to converge to a point 
simply and solely because of certain relations which 
hold between the volumes of the series. Another series 
of volumes is said not to converge to a point simply and 
^lely because certain other relations exist between the 
volumes of this series. These relations, as well as their 
terms, are perceptible, and this is how we come to 
distinguish two such series. It only remains to state 
the differences of relation, which can thus be seen and 
felt, in definite terms that can be grasped by the intellect. 
This the present theory does. For example, a series 
of confocal conicoids could be defined as one whose 
members cut each other at right angles ; a definition 
which mak^ no mention of their common focus, but 
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simply mentions a relation which the members of the 
series have to each other. There is thus no circularity 
in the definition of points by this method. 

The method which we have been sketching, by w^hich 
the accurate concepts of science are defined in terms 
of perceptible objects and their perceptible relations, is 
called by Whitehead the Principle of Extensive Abstrac-^ 
tion. Our next question is: Do points, lines, etc., as 
defined by Extensive Abstraction, fulfil the conditions 
that we laid down for them at the beginning? The 
first was that they must have to each other the sort 
of relations that points, etc., are said to have to each 
other in geometry. For instance, two points must 
define a unique relation with certain logical properties, 
viz., the straight line that joins them. Intersecting 
straight lines must define planes, and so on. Points, 
straight lines, and planes, defined as above, do in fact 
have relations of this kind to each other. The detailed 
proof of this must here be taken on trust, but I shall 
take one example to indicate roughly the way in which 
these results come about. Take two different series 
of concentric spheres, one in one place and the other in 
another. Choose any sphere out of one set and any 
sphere out of another. There will be a certain crude 
perceptible relation between them. For instance, as 
shown in the diagram below, there will be a volume 



which connects and contains both of them, which does 
not wholly contain any pair of larger spheres in the two 
series, but more than contains any pair of smaller spheres 
in the two series. 

Let us call this the containing volume of the selected 
pair. As we take smaller and smaller pairs of spheres 
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from the two series it is easy to see that the corre- 
sponding containing volumes form a series of Chinese 
boxes of the usual kind. Now this series of containing 
volumes is obviously of the sort that defines a straight 
line. Our two series of spheres are of the sort that 
define points ; the points that they define are what we 
commonly call the centres of the two systems. And 
it is easy to see roughly that the line defined by the 
series of containing volumes is what we call the line 
joining the two centres. Of course, for accurate mathe- 
matical treatment, many more refinements are needed ; 
but I hope that the example will suffice to show in a 
rough way how points, as defined by us, determine 
straight lines, as defined by us. 

The second condition which points had to fulfil was 
that it must be possible to give a clear meaning to the 
statement that finite volumes and areas can be completely 
analysed into sets of points. Now we can see at once 
that, whatever a point may be, it is certain that it cannot 
be part of a volume in the sense in which a little volume 
can be part of a bigger one. The latter is the funda- 
mental relation ; it holds only between finite volumes, 
and it is perceptible. In this sense points, however 
defined, could not be parts of volumes. Divide a 
volume as long as you like and you will get nothing 
but smaller volumes. Put points together as muth as 
you like (if this permission conveys anything to you) and 
you will not get any volume, however small. In fact the 
whole notion of “putting together” points is absurd, 
for it tries to apply to points a relation which can only 
hold between volumes or areas. To put together means 
to place so that the edges touch; and a point, having 
no area or volume, has no edges. We see then that, 
whatever definition we give of points, we must not 
expect them to be parts of volumes in the plain straight- 
forward sense in which the Great Court is part of the 
college buildings of Trinity. It is therefore no special 
objection to our definition of points that points, as 
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defined by us, could not be parts of volumes in the 
plain straightforward sense. 

The sense in which a point p is contained in a 
volume V is roughly the following. We say that p is 
contained in v if, after a certain 
volume has been reached in the 
series that defines all sub- 
sequent volumes in this series 
are parts, in the plain straight- 
forward sense, of the volume v. The diagram illustrates 
this definition. 

The sense in which any volume can be exhaustively 
analysed into points is roughly the following : Any 
pair of volumes of which both are contained in Vy but 
of which neither is wholly contained in the other, belong 
to series which define different points, both of which are 
contained in v in the sense just defined. Of course both 
these definitions need further refinements to cover all 
cases that can arise. 

Now what precisely has been accomplished by all 
this? We have shown the exact connexion between 
what we can and do perceive, but cannot deal with 
mathematically, and what we can and do deal with 
mathematically, but cannot perceive. We perceive 
volumes and surfaces, and we perceive certain relations 
between them, viz., that they intersect, or that one is 
contained in the other, or that they are separated and 
both contained in some third volume or surface. We 
do not perceive the points without volume and the lines 
without breadth, in terms of which geometry and physics 
are stated and worked out. On the one hand, we cannot 
make geometry into a deductive science at all except 
in terms of points, etc. On the other hand, we want 
to be able to apply geometry to the actual world, and 
not to treat it as a mere mathematical fairy tale. It is 
essential therefore that the connexion between what we 
perceive, but cannot directly treat mathematically, and 
what we cannot perceive, but can treat mathematically, 
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should be made clear. This is what we have tried to 
do, following the method of Extensive Abstraction laid 
down and worked out by Whitehead. 

It seems to me that the more we reflect the more 
clearly we see that something like the course that we 
have followed is necessary if the application of geometry 
(and also of rational mechanics) to the real world is to 
be justified. The world of pure mathematics with its 
points, straight lines, and planes, its particles, instants, 
and momentary configurations, has an appearance of 
unnatural smoothness and tidiness, as compared with 
the rough complexity of the perceptible world. Yet 
the laws of geometry and mechanics came out of the 
study of that world, and return to it in the form of 
applied mathematics. What I have tried to do is to 
show in rough outline how the two are connected, in 
the hope that the reader may be encouraged to consult 
the original authorities to learn how the same method 
establishes the connexion in the minutest details. 

I think that possibly two difficulties may still remain 
in the reader’s mind. (!) He may say: ‘‘Men used 
geometry for thousands of years, and applied it, and 
yet they knew nothing of these definitions of points, 
straight lines, and planes.” I answer that this is 
perfectly true, and that it perfectly illustrates the 
difference between the special sciences and Critical 
Philosophy. Certainly people used the concepts of 
point and straight line, and used them correctly as the 
results show. But equally certainly they had the most 
confused ideas as to what they meant by points and 
straight lines, and could not have explained why a 
geometry stated in terms of these and their relations 
should apply so accurately to a world in which nothing 
of the kind was perceptible. It is the business of Critical 
Philosophy not to rest content with the successful use 
of such concepts, but to disentangle their meaning and 
thus determine the limits within which they can safely 
1^ employed. 
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(ii) The second question that may be asked is : Do 
points, straight lines, etc., really exist in the same sense 
as volumes, or are they merely convenient and perhaps 
indispensable fictions?” This seems to me to be 
an important point, on which even authorities like 
Mr Russell often speak with a strangely uncertain 
voice. (Probably Mr Russell calls certain things, 
which he thinks can be defined in this kind of way, 
‘‘fictions,” from the same motives as led Mr Pope, 
according to Dr Johnson, to write the lines : — 

“Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well.”) 

The right answer to the question appears to me to be 
the following : Points, etc., as defined by us, are not 
fictions ; they are not made by our minds, but discovered 
by them, just as America was discovered, and not 
created, by Columbus’s voyage. On the other hand, 
they do not exist in precisely the same sense in which 
finite volumes exist. They are real in their own kind, 
but it is a different kind from that of volumes. It is 
through no mere accidental limitation of our senses that 
we cannot perceive the points and straight lines of the 
geometers, whilst we can see and feel volumes. Only 
particulars can be perceived by the senses ; and points 
are not particulars. They are classes of series of 
volumes, or, to be more accurate, are the logical 
sums of such classes. The volumes and the series 
of volumes that define points exist quite literally, 
and the earlier and bigger terms of these series can be 
perceived. The points themselves are rather corapli-. 
cated logical functions of these. They exist in the 
sense that they are determinate functions of real series 
of actually existing particulars- 

Perhaps an illustration from another region will 
make their mode of being clearer to some people. The 
curve called a cycloid is traced out by a point on the 
circumference of a circle when the latter rolls along a 
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straight line. Now the arches of Westminster Bridge 
are cycloidal, and can therefore be regarded as due to 
the roiling of a certain circle on a certain straight line. 
Now suppose we were asked whether this circle actually 
exists or is a mere fiction. In one sense I answer that 
it does not exist. So far as I know, no physical circle 
actually rolled at some date in the world’s history 
on a physical straight-edge to produce the arches of 
Westminster Bridge. On the other hand, the circle is 
not a mere fiction. The cycloidal arches really do exist, 
and the circle corresponding to them is completely 
determined by the shape and size of these arches. This 
connexion is a real fact, absolutely independent of our 
minds and their operations. I therefore say that the 
circle exists, in the sense that it is a determinate function 
of the arches, which exist in the ordinary sense. Points, 
straight lines, etc., as defined by us, exist in the same 
sense as the circle determined by the arches of West- 
minster Bridge ; the particular series of volumes which 
define points exist in the same sense as the arches 
themselves. 

Additional works that may be consulted with 
profit : 

A. N. Whitehead, Principles of Natural Knowledge^ Part III. 

„ Concept of Nature^ Cap. IV. 


CHAPTER II 


Alice sighed wearily. ** I think you might do something 
better with the time,” slie said, “than waste it asking riddles 
with no answers.” 

“ If you knew Time as well as I do,” said the Hatter, you 
wouldn't talk about wasting it” 

(Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland.) 

The General Problem of Time and Change 

We have now said as much about Space as can be 
said with profit before its relations to Time and Matter 
have been dealt with. We have shown at least how 
the concepts, such as points, lines, planes, etc., which 
are needed, whatever view we finally take of Space, 
are connected with the rough, untidy facts that we 
can perceive. We ha.ve not, however, explained why 
there is supposed to be one single Space in which 
all the events of nature are located, nor how things 
have places assigned to them in it. This can only be 
done? at a later stage. In the meanwhile I propose to 
treat the concepts of Time and Change, as they appear 
at the same level of thought. 

At first sight the problems of Time look very much 
like those of Space, except that the single dimension 
of Time, as compared with the three of Space, seems to 
promise greater simplicity. We shall point out these 
analogies at the beginning ; but we shall find that they 
are somewhat superficial, and that Time and Change 
are extremely difficult subjects, in which spatial analogies 
help us but little. 

The physicist conceives Time in much the same way 
as he conceives Space. Just as he distinguishes Space 
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from the matter in it, so he distinguishes Time from 
events. Again, mere difference of position in Time is 
supposed to have no physical consequences. It is true 
that, if I go out without my overcoat at 2 A.M., I shall 
probably catch cold; whilst, if I do so at 2 p.m., I 
shall probably take no harm. But this difference is 
never ascribed to the mere difference in date, but to 
the fact that different conditions of temperature and 
dampness will be contemporary with my two expeditions. 
Again, Time, like Space, is supposed to be continuous, 
and physicists suppose (or did so until quite lately) that 
there is a single time-series in which all the events of 
nature take place. This series is of one dimension, so 
that, as far as appears at present, Time is like a very 
simple Space consisting of a single straight line. 

Just as we treat our geometry in terms of unextended 
points and their relations, so we treat our chronometry 
in terms of moments without duration and their relations. 
Duration in Time corresponds to extension in Space. 
Now, just as we never perceive points or even unex- 
tended particles, so we are never aware of moments or 
of momentary events. What we are aware of is finite 
events of various durations. By din - event I am going 
to mean anything that endures at all, no matter how 
long it lasts or whether it be qualitatively alike or 
qualitatively different at adjacent stages in its history. 
This is contrary to common usage, but common usage 
has nothing to recommend it in this matter. We 
usually call a flash of lightning or a motor accident 
an event, and refuse to apply this name to the history 
of the cliffs at Dover. Now the only relevant difference 
between the flash and the cliffs is that the former lasts 
for a short time and the latter for a long time. And 
the only relevant difference between the accident and 
the cliffs is that, if successive slices, each of one second 
long, be cut in the histories of both, the contents of a 
pair of adjacent slices may be very different in the first 
case and will be very similar in the second case. Such 
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merely quantitative differences as these give no good 
ground for calling one bit of history an event and 
refusing to call another bit of history by the same name. 

Now the temporal relations which we perceive among 
events are similar to the relations of partial or complete 
overlapping which we can perceive in the case of two 
extended objects, like a pair of sticks. The possible 
time-relations between two events can be completely 
represented by taking a single straight line, letting 
“ left-to-right ” on this stand for “ earlier and later,” 
and taking two stretches on this line to represent a 
pair of finite events. Let AB and CD be two events 
of which the latter lasts the longer ; then the possible 
temporal relations between the two are represented by 
the nine figures given below. 
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The most general kinds of relation between finite 
events are those of partial precedence and partial 
subsequence ; the rest can be defined in terms of these. 
From these crude perceptible data and their crude 
perceptible relations the concepts of momentary events 
and moments can be obtained, and their exact relations 
determined, by the Method of Extensive Abstraction. 
I believe that, as a matter of history, one of the first 
successful applications of the method was made by 
Dr Norbert Wiener to this very problem. 

The motives that lead us to apply Extensive 
Abstraction to Time are the same as those which lead 
us to apply it to Space. As scientists our main interest 
is to discover laws connecting events of one kind with 
events of other kinds at different times. Now, just 
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as the geometrical relations of finite volumes, as such, 
are of unmanageable complexity, so are the causal 
relations of events of finite duration. There is no 
simple relation between the contents of one hour and 
the contents of another. But the shorter we make 
our events the simpler become the relations between 
them. So, finally, we state our laws in terms of so- 
called “momentary events” and their exact relations, 
and we “analyse” finite events into sets of momentary 
ones, and explain their relations in terms of those of 
their momentary “parts.” Everything that has been 
said of this procedure in geometry applies, mutatis 
mutandis^ to its use in physics. Momentary “events” 
are not really events, any more than points are little 
volumes. A momentary event is not “ part of” a finite 
one in the plain straightforward sense in which the 
event of a minute is part of the event that occupies 
a certain hour. The meanings of all these concepts, 
and their relations, have to be given in terms of 
perceptible entities and their relations, by means of 
Extensive Abstraction. 

What we have been saying is most excellently 
illustrated by the science of Mechanics. What we 
want to deal with there is the movements of finite 
bodies, like wheels and planets ; and we want to treat 
their changes of position and motion over long periods 
of time. To do this we have first to analyse the finite 
bodies into unextended particles, land then to analyse 
the finite events into momentary ones. The laws of 
Mechanics are only simple when they state relations 
between momentary configurations of one set of par- 
ticles and a later or earlier configuration of the same 
or another set of particles. The gap between the 
perceptible facts, that we are trying to describe and 
predict, and the imperceptible concepts and relations, 
in terms of which we have to treat the facts, is bridged 
by Extensive Abstraction, applied both to extension 
in Space and to duration in Time. Mechanics is a 
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kind of geometry of events, which has to take account 
of both their spatial and their temporal characteristics. 
Geometry is the kind of mechanics which results when 
we confine ourselves to a single moment, and omit the 
temporal characteristics of events. These are, of course, 
only rough general statements ; but they are perhaps 
illuminating, and they will be more fully explained 
later. 

So far, the analogy between Time and Space has 
seemed to work very well. Duration has corresponded 
to length, before and after to right and left, and 
simultaneity to complete mutual overlapping. But, if 
we reflect a little more carefully, we shall see that the 
analogy between before and after and right and left 
is not so illuminating as it seems at first sight. The 
peculiarity of a series of events in Time is that it has 
not only an intrinsic order but also an intrinsic sense. 
Three points on a straight line have an intrinsic order, 
i.e. B is between A and C, or C is between B and 
A, or A is between C and B. This order is independent 
of any tacit reference to something traversing the line 
in a certain direction. By difference of sense I mean 
the sort of difference which there is between, say, 
ABC and CBA. Now the points on a straight line 
do not have an intrinsic sense. A sense is only 
assigned to them by correlation with the left and right 
hands of an imaginary observer, or by thinking of a 
moving body traversing the line in such a way that 
its presence at A is earlier than its presence at B, 
and the latter is earlier than its presence at C. In 
fact, if we want a spatial analogy to Time, k is not 
enough to use a straight line ; we need a straight line 
with a fixed sense, ue, the sort of thing which we 
usually represent by a line with an arrow-head on it. 
Now the points on straight lines do not have any 
intrinsic sense, and so the meaning of the arrow-head 
is only supplied by reference to something which is at 
one point before it gets to another. Thus to attempt 
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to understand before and after by analogy with a 
directed line is in the end circular, since the line only 
gets its sense through a tacit correlation with a series 
of events in Time. 

Now the intrinsic sense of a series of events in Time 
is essentially bound up with the distinction between 
past, present, and future. A precedes B because A is 
past when B is present. We may begin by asking 
whether there is any spatial analogy to the distinction 
of past, present, and future. We shall find that there 
is, but that once more it is not ultimately useful, because 
it involves a reference to these very temporal character- 
istics on which it is supposed to throw light. The 
obvious analogy to Now in Time is Here in Space. 

Here is primarily the name of a certain region in 
the continuum of possible positions that one’s body 
can take up. When Here is used as a predicate, as 
when I say, “So and so is here,” I mean that so and 
so is within a region whose boundaries I can reach 
with little or no walking. The peculiarity of Here is 
its peculiar kind of ambiguity. Here^ as used by me, 
is understood to describe a different region from that 
which is described by the same word, as used by you. 
As used by me, it means “ near me’^ ; as used by you 
it means “near you.” It is thus a word which has a 
partially different meaning as used by every different 
observer, simply because an essential part of its mean- 
ing is a relation to the particular observer who is 
using it. 

We must notice, however, that Here has a second 
ambiguity. It not only has a different meaning as 
used by you and by me at the same time, it also has 
a different meaning as used by either of us at different 
times. By Here I always mean that region Ivhich is 
near me at the time of speaking. This difference of 
meaning at two moments need not betray itself by a 
difference of applicat;ion, though it often does. If I 
stand still for five minutes the region which I call 
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Here at the end of the time will be the same as that 
which I called Here at the beginning ; but, if I have 
moved, the difference in meaning will also be accom- 
panied by a difference in application. 

We can, of course, extract a general meaning of 
‘^hereness’' ; it means ‘‘nearness to an observer who 
uses the word Here^ at the time when he uses it.’’ But 
obviously Here is a descriptive phrase with a double 
ambiguity, since it refers both to a certain person and 
to a certain date in his history, and does not become 
definite till these two blanks have been filled in by the 
context. 

It is evident then that Here is not going to help us 
to understand Now^ since it contains an essential refer- 
ence to Now. We must therefore treat past, present, 
and future on their own account, without expecting any 
help from spatial analogies. Now, the present does 
have a, systematic ambiguity such as we noticed in 
Here. Whether it contains an essential reference to 
the particular observer who uses it I will not now 
discuss. The traditional view is that it is neutral as 
between various observers, but we shall later see reason 
to doubt this. However this may be, it is certainly 
ambiguous in another sense. Every place to which 
an observer’s body can go is a possible Here. In the 
same way every event either is, has been or will be 
Now^ on the ordinary view, provided it be short enough 
to fall into what psychologists call a Specious Present. 

We are naturally tempted to regard the history of 
the world as existing eternally in a certain order of 
events. Along this, and in a fixed direction, we imagine 
the characteristic of presentness as moving, somewhat 
like the spot of light from a policeman’s bull’s-eye 
traversing the fronts of the houses in a street. What 
is illuminated is the present, what has been illuminated 
is the past, and what has not yet been illuminated is 
the future. The fact that the spot is of finite area 
expresses the fact that the Specious Present is not a 
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mere point but is of finite, though short, duration. 
Such analogies may be useful for some purposes, but 
it is clear that they explain nothing. On this view 
the series of events has an intrinsic order, but no 
intrinsic sense. It gains a sense, and we become able 
to talk of one event as earlier than another, and not 
merely of one event as between two others, because the 
attribute of presentness moves along the series in a 
fixed direction. But, in the first place, the lighting of 
the characteristic of presentness now on one event 
and now on another is itself an event, and ought 
therefore to be itself a part of the series of events, and 
not simply something that happens to the latter from 
outside. Again, if events have no intrinsic sense but 
only an intrinsic order, what meaning can we give to 
the assertion that the characteristic of presentness 
traverses the series of events in a fixed direction ? All 
that we can mean is that this characteristic is present at 
B when it is past at A. Thus all the problems which 
the policeman’s bull’s-eye analogy was invented to 
solve are simply taken out of other events to be heaped 
on that particular series of events which is the move- 
ment of the bull’s-eye. 

The difficulties that we have found in this particular 
analogy are of very wide range. For instance, it is 
extremely tempting to try to resolve the difference 
between past, present, and future into differences in 
the cognitive relations of our minds to different events 
in a series which has intrinsic order but no intrinsic 
sense. Let us confine ourselves, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, to events that fall within the knowledge of a 
certain observer O. Undoubtedly O has a different 
kind of cognitive relation to those events which he 
calls present from that which he has to those which 
he calls past and to those which he calls future. About 
future events he can only guess or make inferences by 
analogy with the past. Some present events he can 
directly perceive with his senses. Some past events 
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he knows by direct memory, whieh is qnitr ;i difirmil 
kind of experienee from sens?»-pprrf’pfiufi. If is friripf- 
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general can be summed up in two closely connected 
paradoxes, (i) Every event has all these characteristics, 
and yet they are inconsistent Avith each other. And (ii) 
events change in course of time with respect to these 
characteristics. Now we believe ourselves to under- 
stand change in things ^ but to talk of events changing 
seems almost unintelligible. The connexion between 
the two paradoxes is, of course, that we get into the 
second directly we take the obvious step to avoid the 
first. 

We have plenty of experience of things which 
appear to have incompatible characteristics, such as 
redness and greenness, or greatness and smallness. As 
a rule we remove this apparent inconsistency by point- 
ing out that the facts have been stated elliptically, and 
that really a relation is involved. In the first example 
we say that what has been omitted is a relation to two 
different times. The full statement is that the thing 
is red at one time and green at another, and there is 
no inconsistency in this. In the second example we 
have no need even to bring in a relation to two different 
times. It is enough to point out that the predicates 
great and small themselves tacitly assume relations ; 
so that the full statement is that the thing is at once 
great as compared with one object and small as com- 
pared with another. In one of these two ways we 
always proceed when we have to deal with the apparent 
co-inherence of incompatible predicates in a single 
subject. We therefore naturally try one of these 
expedients to deal with the fact that every event is 
past, present, and future, and that these predicates are 
incompatible. 

It seems natural and childishly simple to treat the 
problem in the way in which we treated the thing that 
was both red and green. We say : Of course the 

event E has futurity for a certain stretch of time, then 
it has presentness for a short subsequent stretch, and 
it has pastness at all other moments.’* Now the 
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question at once arises : “Can we treat the change of 
an event in respect to its temporal qualities as just like 
the change of a thing with respect to qualities like red 
and green? ” 

To answer this question we must try to see what 
we mean when we say that a certain thing T changes 
from red to green. So far as I can see, our meaning 
is somewhat as follows : There is a certain long-lasting 
event in the history of the world. This stands out in 
a noticeable way from other events which overlap it 
wholly or partly. If successive short sections in time 
be taken of this long event, adjacent sections have 
spatial continuity with each other, and predominant 
qualitative resemblance to each other. On these 
grounds the whole long event is treated as the history 
of a single thing T. But, although adjacent short 
sections are predominantly alike in their qualities, there 
may be adjacent sections which differ very markedly 
in some quality, such as colour. If you can cut the 
history of the thing in a certain moment, such that a 
slice of its history before that is red and a slice after 
that is green, we say that the thing T has changed 
from red to green at that moment. To say that a thing 
changes, thus simply means that its history can be 
cut up into a series of adjacent short slices, and that 
two adjacent slices may have qualitative differences. 

Can we treat the change of an event from futurity, 
through presentness, to pastness in the way in which 
we have treated the change of a thing (say a signal 
lamp) from red to green ? I think it is certain that we 
cannot; for two closely connected reasons. In the 
first place, the attempt would be circular, because the 
change of things will be found on further analysis to 
involve the change of events in respect to their temporal 
characteristics. We have assumed that the history 
of our signal lamp can be analysed into a series of 
shorter adjacent events, and that it was true of a certain 
pair of these that the earlier was red and the later 
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green. But to say that this series of events passes from 
earlier to later (which is necessary if we are to dis- 
tinguish between a change from red to green and a 
change from green to red) simply means that the red 
sections are past when the green ones are present and 
that the red ones are present when the green ones are 
future. Thus the notion of the history of the lamp as 
divisible into a series of sections, following each other 
in a certain direction, depends on the fact that each 
of these sections itself changes from future, through 
present, to past. It would therefore be circular to 
attempt to analyse changes in events in the way in 
which we have analysed changes in things, since the 
latter imply the former. 

Apart from this objection, we can see directly that 
the change of events cannot be treated like the changes 
of things. Let us take a short section of the history 
of the lamp, small enough to fall into a Specious 
Present, and such that the light from the lamp is red 
throughout the whole of this section. This short event 
was future, became present, and then became past. If 
we try to analyse this change in the way in which we 
analysed the change of the lamp from red to green 
we shall have to proceed as follows: We shall have 
to divide this red event into shorter successive sections, 
and say that the latest of these have futurity, the middle 
ones presentness, and the earliest ones pastness. Now 
this analysis obviously does not fit the facts. For the 
fact is that the whole event was future, became present, 
and is now past. Clearly no analysis which splits up 
the event into successive sections with different charac- 
teristics is going to account for the change in the 
temporal attributes of the event as a whole. 

We see then that the attempt to reconcile the in- 
compatible temporal qualities of the same event by 
appealing to change, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
is both circular and ineffective. The circularity becomes 
specially glaring when put in the following way : The 
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changes of things are changes in Time ; but the change 
of events or of moments from future, through present, 
to past, is a change ^^Time. We can hardly expect to 
reduce changes of Time to changes in Time, since Time 
would then need another Time to change in, and so on 
to infinity. 

We seem, therefore, to be forced back to the other 
type of solution, viz., that the predicates, present^ 

and future^ are of their very nature relational, like large 
and small. Unfortunately we have already had occasion 
to look at some solutions of this type — the policeman’s 
bull’s-eye and the different cognitive relations — and the 
omens are not very favourable. 

If we reflect, we shall notice that there are two quite 
different senses in which an entity can be said to change 
its relational properties. An example of the first is 
where Tom Smith, the son of John Smith, becomes 
taller than his father. An example of the second is 
where Tom Smith ceases to be the youngest son of 
John Smith, and becomes the last son but one. What 
is the difference between these two cases? In the first 
we have two partially overlapping life-histories, T and 
J. If we cut up both into successive short sections we 
find that the earlier sections of T have the relation of 
^‘shorter than” to the contemporary sections of J, 
whilst the later sections of T have the relation of 
^‘taller than ” to the contemporary sections of J. In 
the second we have quite a different state of affairs. 
When we say that T is the youngest son of J we mean 
that there is no entity in the universe of which it is true 
to say both that it is a son of J and that it is younger 
than T. When we say that T has ceased to be the 
youngest son of J we mean that the universe does 
contain an entity of which it is true to say both that 
it is a son of J and that it is younger than T. In the 
first case then, we simply have a difference of relation 
between different corresponding sections of two existing 
long events. In the latter, the difference is that a certain 
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entity has changed its relational properties because a 
second entity, which did not formerly exist (and there- 
fore could stand in no relation whatever to T), has begun 
to exist, and consequently to stand in certain relations 
to T, who is a member of the same universe as it. 

Now it is obvious that the change that hapi>ens to 
an event when it ceases to be present and b<;comes past 
is like the change of Tom Smith when he ceases to be 
the youngest son of John Smith; and the c(>ntinuou.s 
retreat of an event into the more and more remote past 
is like the succe.ssive departure of Tom from being the 
“baby” of the family, as John Smith (moved by the 
earnest exhortations of the Bishop of London) produces 
more and more children. A Specious Present of mine 
is just the last thin slice that has joined up to my life- , 

history. When it ceases to be pre.sent and becomes 
past this does not mean that it has changed its relations 
to anything to which it was related when it was present. j 

It will simply mean that other slices have been tacked j 

on to my life-history, and, with their existence, relations 
have begun to hold, which could not hold before these J 

slices existed to be terms to these relations. To put ? 

the matter in another way : When an event, which was 
present, becomes past, it does not change or lose any . 

of the relations which it had before ; it simply acquires 
in addition new relation.^ which it cou/d not have bi;fore, 
because the terms to which it now has these relations 
were then simply non-entities. 

It will be observed that such a theory as this accepts 
the reality of the present and the past, but holds that f 

the future is simply nothing at all. Nothing has 
happened to the present by becoming past except that 
fresh slices of existence have been added to the total 
history of the world. The past is thus as real as the 
present. On the other hand, the essence of a present 
event is, not that it precedes future events, but that 
there is quite literally nothing to which it has the relation 
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increasing, and it is this which gives the time-series a 
sense as well as an order. A moment t is later than 
a moment t' if the sum total of existence at t includes 
the sum total of existence at t' together with some- 
thing more. 

We are too liable to treat change from future to 
present as if it were analogous to change from present 
to past or from the less to the more remote past. This 
is, I believe, a profound mistake.- I think that we must 
recognise that the word ‘^change” is used in three 
distinct senses, of which the third is the most funda- 
mental. These are (i) Change in the attributes of 
things, as where the signal lamp changes from red to 
green ; (ii) Change in events with respect to pastness, 
as where a certain event ceases to be present and moves 
into the more and more remote past ; and (iii) Change 
from future to present. I have already given an analysis 
of the first two kinds of change. It is clear that they 
both depend on the third kind. We analysed the 
change in colour of the signal lamp to mean that a red 
section of its history was followed by a green section of 
its history. This is sufficient analysis for a past change 
of quality, dealt with reflectively in retrospect. But, 
when we say that the red section precedes the green 
section, we mean that there was a moment when the 
sum total of existence included the red event and did 
not include the green one, and that there was another 
moment at which the sum total of existence included all 
that was included at the first moment and also the green 
event. Thus a complete analysis of the qualitative 
changes of things is found to involve the coming into 
existence of events. 

Similarly we have seen that the second kind of 
change involves the third. For the change of an event 
from present to past turned out to depend on the fact 
the sum total of existence increases beyond the limits 
which it had when our given event came into existence. 

Let us call the third kind of change Becoming, It 
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is now quite evident that becoming- cannot be analysed 
into either of the two other kinds of change, since they 
both involve it. Moreover, we can see by din*ct in- 
spection that becoming is of so peculiar a character 
that it is misleading to call it change. When we say 
that a thing changes in quality, or that an event changiss 
in pastness, we are talking of entities that exist both 
before and after the moment at which the change takes 
place. But, when an event becomes, it annes inia 
existence ; and it w'as not anything at all until it had 
become. You cannot say that a future event is one 
that succeeds the present ; for a present event is defined 
as one that is succeeded by nothing. We can put the 
matter, at choice, in one of two ways. We can either 
.say that, since future events are non-entities, they cannot 
stand in any relations to atiything, and therefore canntH 
stand in the relation of succession to present events. 
Or, conversely, we can say that, if future events succeeded 
present events, they would have the contradictory pro- 
perty of succeeding something that has no successor, 
and thenifore they cannot be real. 

It has long been recognised that there are two 
unique and irreducible, jhough intimately connecied 
types of judgment. The first asserts that S is or exists ; 
and is called an existential judgment. The second 
as.serts that S is so and so, or has such and such a 
characteristic. This may be called a charactirising 
ment. 'fhe connexion between the two is that a thing 
cannot be so and so without beings and that it cannot be 
without being Meinong, with the resources 

of the German tongue at his disposal, coins the con- 
venient words Sein and Sosein. Now it seems to me 
that we have got to recognise a third equally fiiiidameifilai 
and irreducible type of judgment, vi;c., one of the form : 
S becomes or com6s into existence. Let m call these 
genetic judgments. I think that much of the trouble 
about Time and Change comes from our obstinate 
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attempts to reduce such judgments to the characterising 
form. Any judgment can be verbally reduced to this 
form. We can reduce is’' to ‘‘S is existent.” But 
the reduction is purely verbal, and those who take it 
seriously land in the sloughs of the Ontological Argu- 
ment. Similarly S is future” is verbally a judgment 
that ascribes a characteristic to an event S. But, if we 
are right, this must be a mistake ; since to have a 
characteristic implies to exist (at any rate in the case of 
particulars, like events), and the future does not exist so 
long as it is future. 

Before passing on there is one more verbal ambiguity 
to be noted. The same word is is used absolutely in 
the existential judgment is,” and as a connective 
tie in the characterising judgment ‘‘S is P.” Much 
the same is true of the word becomes. We say ‘‘S 
becomes,” and we say “S becomes P.” The latter 
type of judgment expresses qualitative change, the 
former expresses coming into existence. 

The relation between existence and becoming (and 
consequently between characterisation and becoming) 
is very intimate. Whatever is has become, and the 
sum total of the existent is continually -augmented by 
becoming. There is no such thing as ceasing to exist ; 
what has become exists henceforth for ever. When we 
say that something has ceased to exist we only mean 
that it has ceased to be present; and this only means 
that the sum total of existence has increased since any 
part of the history of the thing became, and that the 
later additions contain no events sufficiently alike to 
and sufficiently continuous with the history of the thing 
in question to count as a continuation of it. For com- 
plete accuracy a slight modification ought to be made 
in the statement that whatever is has become.” Long 
events do not become bodily, only events short enough 
to fall in Specious Presents become, as wholes. Thus 
the becoming of a long event is just the successive 
becoming of its shorter sections. We shall have to go 
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more fully into the question of Specious Presents at a 
later stage. 

We are left with two problems which we may hope 
that the previous discussions will help us to solve, 
(i) If the future, so long as it is future, be literally 
nothing at all, what are we to say of judgments which 
profess to be about the future? And (ii) What, in the 
end, is our answer to the original difficulty that every 
event is past, present, and future, and that these 
characteristics are mutually incompatible? 

(i) Undoubtedly we do constantly make' judgments 
which profess to be about the future. Weather fore- 
casts, nautical almanacs, and railway time-tables, are 
full of such judgments. Admittedly no judgment 
about the future is absolutely certain (with the possible 
exception of the judgment that there will always be 
events of some kind or other) ; but this is irrelevant for 
our present purpose. No historical judgment about 
the past is absolutely certain either ; and, in any case, 
our question is not whether we can have certain 
knowledge about the future, but is the prior question : 
What are we really talking akout when we profess to 
make judgments about the future, and what do we mean 
by the truth or falsity of such judgments? 

We cannot attempt to answer these questions till 
we have cleared up certain points about the nature of 
judgments in general. First, we must notice that the 
question: ^‘What is a certain judgment about?” is 
ambiguous. 'It may mean: What is the subject or 
subjects of the judgment? ” or : To what fact does the 
judgment refer?” The fact to which a judgment refers 
is the fact that renders it true or false. It is true, if it 
has the peculiar relation of concordance to the fact 
to which it refers ; and false, if it has the relation of 
discordance to this fact. Discordance, I think, is a 
positive relation which is incompatible with concord- 
ance ; it is not the mere absence of concordance. I 
see no reason to suppose that the reference of a 
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judgment to a fact is a third independent relation over 
and above the relations of concordance and discordance. 

I take it to be just the disjunction ‘‘ concordance-or- 
discordance ” ; and I suppose that to say that J refers to 
F simply means that F is the fact which either makes J 
true by concording with it or false by discording 
with it. 

Now people make many judgments, which have 
nothing to do with the future, but are nevertheless 
apparently .about objects which do not, in fact, exist. 
Many English peasants, in the Middle Ages, must 
have made the judgments “Puck exists” or “Puck 
has turned the milk.” And the latter of these, of 
course, implies the former. I will assume (in spite 
of Sir Conan Doyle) that Puck does not in fact exist. 
What were these men referring to, in our sense of the 
word? To answer this we have simply to ask: What 
fact made their judgments false? The answer is that 
it is the negative fact that no part of the universe was 
characterised by the set of characteristics by which 
they described Puck to themselves. Their judgment 
boils down to the assertion that some part of the existent 
is characterised by this set of characteristics, and it is 
false because it discords with the negative fact that the 
set in question characterises no part of the universe. 
Naturally they did not know that this was what their 
judgment referred to, or they would not have made it. 
But, in our sense of reference, there is no reason why 
a person who makes a judgment should know what it 
refers to. 

Now it would obviously be absurd to say that what 
these men were talkmg about was the negative fact that 
no part of the universe has the characteristics which 
they ascribe to Puck. Hence we see the need of dis- 
tinguishing between what a judgment refers to, and 
what the person who makes the judgment is talking 
about. What they were talking about was a certain 
set of characteristics, viz., those by which they described • 
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Puck to themselves. This may be called the logical 
subject of their judgment. It is something real and 
independent of the judging mind; having tht^ kind of 
reality and independence which is characteristic of uni- 
versals, and not, of course, that which is characteristic 
of particular existents. Thus, althuiigli there is no 
such being as Puck, people who profess to Im judging 
about him are not judging about nothing they are 
judging about a set of characteristics vvliich is itself 
real, though it does not happen to characterise* any 
particular existent). Nor are they referring to nothing 
(for they are referring— though tliey do nta know* it 
to an important negative fact about the existruu). 

Since the non-existence of Puck is ooin|>atible with 
the fact that the judgment ** Puck v.xists ** is an 
intelligible stat<jment about something real, we may 
hope that the non-existence of the future may prove 
to be compatible with the existence and intelligibility 
of judgments which profess to be about the future. 
Up to a point the two kinds of judgment can Ik? ireatctd 
in much the same way. The judgment which is 
matically about ‘‘Puck’* proves to be hgimUf abcnil 
the set of characteristics by which the assertcir desc:rilKss 
Puck to himself* Similarly the judgment, “ Tcvmorrow 
will be wet,** which is grammatically abcjut “tomorrow," 
is logically about the characteristic of wetness. The 
non -existence of to-morrow is therefore consistent 
with the fact that the judgment is about sfimething. 

Still there is one very important difference bislween 
the two kinds of judgment, judgments like “ Fuck 
exists" are not only abmt something; they also nfir 
to some fact which makes them Irtie or hilse. This 
fact may be negative, but it is a real fact about the 
existent world- I f we ask what fact judgments ostensibly 
about the future refer to, we must answer that there is 
no such fact. If 1 judge to-day that tc>-mciffow will 
be wet, the only fact yi'hich this Judgment can refer 
to, in our sense of the word, is the fad which renders 
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it true or false. Now it is obvious that this fact is 
the wetness or fineness of to-morrow when to-morrow 
comes. To-day, when I make the judgment, there is 
no such fact as the wetness of to-morrow and there is 
no such fact as the fineness of to-morrow. For these 
facts can neither of them begin to be till to-morrow 
begins to be, which does not happen till to-morrow 
becomes to-day. Thus judgments which profess to be 
about the future do not refer ^ to any fact, whether 
positive or negative, at the time when they are made. 
They are therefore at that time neither true nor false. 
They will become true or false when there is a fact 
for them to refer to ; and after this they will remain 
true or false, as the case may be, for ever and ever. 
If you choose to define the word judgment in such a 
way that nothing is to be called a judgment unless it 
be either true or false, you must not, of course, count 
‘^judgments” that profess to be about the future as 
judgments. If you accept the latter, you must say that 
the Law of Excluded Middle does not apply to all 
judgments. If you reject them, you may say that the Law 
of Excluded Middle applies to all genuine judgments ; 
but you must add that ‘^judgments ’’ which profess to be 
about the future are not genuine judgments when they 
are made, but merely enjoy a courtesy title by antici- 
pation, like the eldest sons of the higher nobility 
during the lifetime of their fathers. For convenience, 
I shall continue to speak of them as judgments. 

So far then, we have determined two facts about 
judgments which profess to be concerned with the 
future. {a) They are about something, viz., some 
characteristic or set of characteristics ; and (6) they do 
not refer to any fact at the time when they are made. 
This is clearly not a complete analysis. Two further 
points need to be cleared up. {a) If such judgments 
when made do not refer to anything, how is it that, 
if certain events become, the judgment is verified, and, 
if other events become, it is refuted? {6) If such judg- 
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merits are about characteristics, what precisely is it 
that they assert about these characteristics ? 

(a) Suppose I judge to-day that to-morrow will be 
wet. Nothing that may happen to-morrow will be 
relevant to this judgment except the state of the weather, 
and nothing will then make it true except the wetness 
of the weather. This is true enough, but it does not 
prove that the judgment refers to any fact, in our 
sense of reference. With anj judgment we can tell 
what kind of fact will verify or refute it, as soon as 
we know what the judgment is about and what kind 
of assertion it makes. But no amount of inspection of 
a judgment itself will show us the particular fact 'wh.ich 
makes it true if it is true and false if it is false. There 
is therefore no inconsistency between the statement 
that we can know at once what kind of fact would 
verify a judgment about the future, and the statement 
that such judgments do not refer to any fact when made. 

(b) As regards any judgment we have to consider 
not only what it is about, but also what it asserts 
about its subject or subjects. These two questions are 
not altogether free from ambiguity, and this ambiguity 
must be cleared up before we consider the special 
question as to what judgments that profess to be about 
the future assert, (i) There is the confusion between 
what a judgment is about and what it refers to. This 
we have already dealt with. (2) There is the distinc- 
tion between what a judgment is ostensibly about and 
what it is really about. If you had asked a peasant, 
who said that Puck had turned the milk, what he was 
talking about, he would have said that he was talking 
about a certain individual fairy. This is what the 
judgment professes to be about. What it is really 
about is a certain set of characteristics. Roughly 
speaking, we may say that what a judgment professes 
to be about can be determined by a grammatical 
analysis of the sentence in which the judgment is ex- 
pressed. Although there is always a connexion between 
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the grammatical structure of a sentence and the logical 
structure of a judgment, it is highly dangerous to sup- 
pose that what the sentence is grammatically about 
is the name of what the judgment is logically about. 
(3) When these two confusions have been set aside 
and we are quite definitely dealing with the judgment^ 
and neither with the fact to which it refers nor the 
sentence which expresses it, there is still a difficulty as 
to how much is to be included under the head of what 
the judgment is about and how much is to be included 
under the head of what the judgment asserts. Take 
first a very simple characterising judgment, like *‘3 
is a prime.” What is this about, and what does it 
assert? We should all agree that it is at any rate 
about the number 3. But is it about the characteristic 
of primeness too? If you say Yes, what is there left 
for it to assert? If you say No, how can you face the 
obviously equivalent judgment Primeness is a charac- 
teristic of 3”? Exactly the same kind of difficulty 
arises oyer a relational proposition, like “ 3 is greater 
than 2.” We should all at this time of day agree that 
it is at least about the numbers 2 and 3. But is it or 
is it not about the relation of greater? I think that we 
must say that the former judgment is about primeness 
as much as it is about the number 3, and that the 
latter is about the relation of greater as much as it is 
about the numbers 2 and 2. Really it is as misleading 
to say that the first asserts primeness as to say that it 
asserts 3. The minimum that it asserts is the prime- 
ness of 3. Similar remarks apply to the second. If 
we like to use the useful word tie^ which Mr W. E. 
Johnson* has lately introduced into logic, we might say 
that the first judgment is about the number 3 and the 
characteristic of primeness, and asserts that they are 
connected by the characterising tie. The second is 
about the numbers 3 and 2 and the relation greater, 
and asserts that they are connected by the relational 
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tie in. the order 3 to 2. But we might equally well 
distinguish different kinds of assertion, and say that 
the first is about the number 3 and the characteristic 
of primeness, and makes a characterising assertion 
about them. In the case of the second we should 
talk of a relating assertion. 

So far we have purposely chosen examples which 
are about timeless objects, like numbers. Let us now 
take the series of judgments : ‘‘It has rained,” “It is 
raining,” and “It will rain,” which are about events, 
and contain an essential reference to time. The first 
may be analysed as follows : “There is an event which 
is characterised by raininess, and the sum total of exist- 
ence when the judgment is made includes all and more 
than all which it includes when this event becomes.” The 
second may be analysed as follows : “ There is an event 
Which is characterised by raininess, and the sum total of 
existence is the same when this event becomes and when 
the judgment is made.” Thus judgments about the past 
and the present can be analysed into judgments which 
involve the four familiar types of assertion — the exist- 
ential, the characterising, the genetic, and the relational. 
But the judgment that it will rain cannot be analysed 
in a similar way. It cannot mean anything that begins 
with the statement: “There is an event,” for the only 
events that there are are the events that have become up 
to the time when the assertion is made ; the sum total 
of existence does not contain future events. We can 
only restate the judgment in the form : “The sum total 
of existence will increase beyond what it is when the 
judgment is made, and some part of what will become 
will be characterised by raininess.” We cannot then 
analyse will away, as we: can has been and is now. Every 
judgment that professes to be about the future would 
seem then to involve two peculiar and not further 
analysable kinds of assertion. One of these is about 
becoming ; it asserts that further events will become. 
The other is about some characteristic ; it asserts that 
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this will characterise some of the events which will 
become. If then we ask: What are judgments which 
profess to be about future events really about? the 
answer would seem to be that they are about some 
characteristic and about becoming. And if it be asked : 
What do such judgments assert? the only answer that 
I can give is that they assert that the sum total of 
existence will increase through becoming, and that the 
characteristic in question will characterise some part of 
what will become- These answers are compatible with 
the non-existence of the future. The only ‘‘constitu- 
ents ” of the judgment, when it is made, are the 
characteristic — which has the kind of reality which 
universals possess — and the concept of becoming. 
About these the . judgment makes certain assertions 
of a quite peculiar and not further analysable kind. 
Something called to-’Morrow is not a constituent of judg- 
ments which are grammatically about “ to-morrow,’^ any 
more than an individual called Puck is a constituent of 
judgments which profess to be about “ Puck.’' 

I have thus tried to show that there is an extreme 
difference between judgments which profess to be about 
future events and these which are about past or present 
events. The former, when made, do not refer to any- 
thing, and therefore are not literally true or false, 
though it is possible for anyone who understands their 
meaning to see what kind of fact will eventually make 
them true or false as the case may be. Again, is now 
and has been need not be taken as new and ultimate 
types of assertion, but will be apparently must be so 
taken. Nevertheless, although the future is nothing 
and although judgments which profess to be about 
future events refer to nothing, they are not about 
nothing. They are about some characteristic and 
about becoming ; and, so far as I can see, they make an 
unique and not further analysable kind of assertion 
about these terms. 

There are just two points that I want to make before 
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leaving this subject, {a) Of course there are plenty of 
ex post facto statements which nominally involve the 
existence of future events. We can say that the Battle 
of Hastings was future to Edward the Confessor. Such 
statements need no special analysis. We merely mean 
that the sum total of existence now includes the Battle 
of Hastings, and that when Edward the Confessor’s 
death became it did not include this battle. We, who 
live after both events, are dealing with two parts of the 
existent, which can and do stand in various relations 
to each other ; and so there is no kind of difficulty in 
giving a meaning to the statement. 

{b) It is commonly held that there can be no certain 
knowledge about the future, but that all judgments 
which profess to be about it consist of more or less 
probable conjectures made by analogy with the past. 
Now we do not always recognise how odd our certainty 
about this is on the assumption that the future really is 
something that has “future existence” as the past really 
is something that has “past existence.” We have 
immediate, and not merely inferential, knowledge about 
some past events by direct memory. Hence mere 
difference in date between the act of cognition and an 
event does not necessarily prevent the event from being 
'an object to the act. If the future exist, and be just 
that part of the existent which succeeds the present, it 
is difficult to see why a present act of cognition might 
not know an event which is later than itself, just as 
it can know some events which are earlier than itself. 
Why should we not have direct anticipations of some 
future events, just as we have direct memories of some 
past ones, if the future were of the same general nature as 
the past, and simply differed from it by standing in the 
converse temporal relation to the present? Still more, 
why should all claims to direct knowledge of future 
events be regarded as so wildly paradoxical ? 

These facts become plausible on two theories about 
the future, one pf which we have rejected, and the other 
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the incompaiible t:!-iara«:ieriHlii..:s ttf paslness, iireseiifrtrsfs 
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and futurity. In the first place, we may say at once 
that, on our view, futurity is not and never has been 
literally a characteristic of the event which is character- 
ised as the death of Queen Anne. Before Anne died 
there was no such event as Anne^s death, and ‘‘nothing” 
can have no characteristics. After Anne died the sum 
total of existent reality does contain Anne’s death, but this 
event then has the characteristic of pastness. No doubt 
I can say “Anne’s death was future to William III.” 
But I simply mean that, so long as William III was 
alive, there was no event characterised as the death of 
Anne ; and that afterwards, as the sum total of existence 
increased by becoming, it contained both the events 
of William’s life and the event of Anne’s death. Anne’s 
death succeeded William’s life so soon as Anne’s death 
existed at all, and it succeeds it henceforth for ever ; 
but it did not succeed it while William was alive, 
because it had not become, was not anything, and 
therefore could not have any characteristics or stand 
in any relations. But it might be said that Anne 
herself or William III might have made the judgment: 
“Queen Anne’s death is future”; that this is a true 
judgment on their parts; and that it cannot be explained 
in the same way as my ex post facto judgment that 
Queen Anne’s death was future. To this I answer that 
the existence and the truth of William’s judgment do 
not imply that there ever was an event which has the 
two characteristics of futurity and of being the death 
of Anne. When William made this judgment there 
was no event for it to refer to ; for the event which 
afterwards became, and was the death of Anne, had not 
then become and was not anything. What William 
did was to make a peculiar kind of assertion about 
becoming and about the characteristic of being the 
death of Queen Anne. He asserted that the sum total 
of existence would increase by further becoming, and 
that some part of what would thus be added would be 
characterised as the death of his sister-in-law. He 
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was neither talking about nor referring to that particular 
event which did in fact eventually become, and which, 
when it became, was in fact characterised as the death 
of Anne. For, when he made his judgment, there was 
no such event in the whole of reality for him to talk 
about or to refer to. Thus the first thing that we have 
to say with regard to M ‘Taggart’s argument is that 
no event ever does have the characteristic of futurity. 
When we say that a certain event is future, the sentence 
which expresses our judgment is no doubt of the same 
form as when we say that a certain book is green. 
We are therefore tempted to treat the former judgment 
as a characterising judgment, like the latter ; and to 
suppose that the only difference between them is that 
one asserts the characteristic of ‘^futurity” whilst the 
other asserts the characteristic of greenness. From 
what has gone before we conclude that the former 
judgment is not really a characterising judgment at 
all, and that there is no characteristic of ‘‘futurity.” 
Judgments which appear to characterise events as future 
make a peculiar kind of assertion about some ordinary 
characteristic {e.g, wetness or fineness) ; they do not 
make an ordinary characterising assertion about a 
certain event and a peculiar kind of characteristic (viz., 
“futurity ”). 

Is there anything contradictory in the fact that 
Queen Anne’s death has been present and is now past? 
There very well might be if we had to take the change 
of an event in respect to the characteristics of present- 
ness and pastness as analogous to the change of a 
signal lamp in respect to the characteristics of red 
and green. But we have seen that this cannot be done, 
and that the second kind of change depends on the 
first. When Queen Anne’s death became, it came 
into relations with all that had already become, and 
to nothing else, because there was nothing else for it 
to be related to. All these relations it retains hence- 
forth for ever. As more events become it acquires 
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further relations, which it did not have, and could not 
have had while those events were non-existent. This 
is all that ever happe* s to the event in question. 
Suppose we now ask ourselves the question : Does 

anything that was true of Anne’s death when it first 
became get false of it afterwards, through further 
becoming? And, if so, does this raise any logical 
difficulty?” Here we must draw a distinction, (i) 
All the relations which Anne’s death entered into with 
the sum total of reality, as it was when this event first 
became, persist eternally for ever afterwards, and are 
wholly unaffected by anything else that may be added 
on to this sum total by further becoming. Hence no 
true proposition about these will ever become false, 
and no false proposition about them will ever become 
true. (2) As further events become they automatically 
enter into various relations with Anne’s death, which 
thus acquires additional relations and becomes a con- 
stituent in additional facts. If e,g. my Lord Bolingbroke 
swore when he heard of Anne’s death, it is clear that 
something subsequently became true of the death which 
was not true of it when it first became. When Lord 
Bolingbroke had sworn it became true of Queen Anne’s 
death that it caused a certain event in his lordship’s 
life. And this was not true of Queen Anne’s . death 
before Lord Bolingbroke had heard of it, and had 
thereby been caused to swear. Thus something, which 
was not true of Queen Anne’s death when it became, 
is afterwards rendered true of it by the becoming of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s oath. 

Now we are inclined to think that to say that some- 
thing, which was not true of an event, subsequently 
became true of it, is equivalent to saying that something 
which was false of the event, became true t>f it. This 
is, I think, a mistake; for “not-true” is a wider term 
than “ false.” Suppose we compare the two statements : 
“ It is not true that Queen Anne’s death caused the 
earthquake at Lisbon,” and : “ It is not true that Queen 
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Anne’s death, when it happened, had caused Lord 
Bolingbroke to swear.” In the former ‘‘not-true” 
is equivalent to “false.” For it means that there is 
a certain negative fact (containing both the death and 
the earthquake as constituents) which discords with 
the judgment that the first caused the second. But the 
latter does not mean that at the time of Anne’s death 
there was a negative fact, containing Anne’s death and 
Bolingbroke’s oath as constituents, and discording with 
the judgment that the death causes the oath. For, 
when Anne’s death became, there was no such entity 
as Lord Bolingbroke’s oath, and therefore no fact of 
which this is a constituent. What happens when Lord 
Bolingbroke swears is not that something which was 
false of Anne’s death becomes true of it, but that some- 
thing becomes true of Anne’s death which was before 
neither true nor false of it. 

Now I do not think that the laws of logic have 
anything to say against this kind of change ; and, if 
they have, so much the worse for the laws of logic, 
for it is certainly a fact. What the laws of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle, between them assert 
is that any proposition is either true or false, cannot 
be both, and cannot alter in this respect. They do not 
assert (and, if they do, they must be amended) that 
the number of propositions, is eternally fixed ; they only 
assert that it cannot be diminished. But it may be 
increased, and it is continually increased by the process 
of becoming which continually augments the sum total 
of existence and thereby the sum total of positive and 
negative facts. Or, to put it in another way, the laws 
of logic apply to a fixed universe of discourse, and we 
can at any moment get a fixed universe of discourse 
by taking the sum total of reality up to that moment. 
But the universe of actual fact is continually increasing 
through the becoming of fresh events ; and changes 
in truth, which are mere increases in the number of truths 
through this cause, are logically unobjectionable. 
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I can hardly hope that what I have been saying 
about Time and Change will satisfy most of my readers, 
or indeed, that it is more than a shadow of the truth, 
if that. It is admitted that this is the hardest knot 
in the whole of philosophy. The Dean of Carlisle 
judiciously remarks that “we cannot understand Time, 
but we shall not understand it better by talking nonsense 
about it.” In the hope that I have not darkened counsel 
by words without understanding, I leave this most diffi- 
cult subject, to return at a later stage to the questions 
of one or many time series, the entanglement of Time 
with Space, and the placing and dating of events. 

Additional works which may be consulted with profit : 

B. A. W. Russell, Our Knowledge oj the External Worlds 
Lecture IV. 

A. N. Whitehead, Concept of Nature^ Cap. III. 

J. M. E. M‘Taggart, The Relation of Time and Eternity 
(Mind, N.S., vol. xviii. No. 71). 

„ The Unreality of Time (MiND, N.S., xvii., 1908). 

H. Bergson, Time and Free- Will 
„ Matter and Memory. 



CHAPTER III 


Its eyebrows (of a vivid green) 

Have never, never yet been seen ; 

But Scientists, who ought to know, 

Assure us that it must be so. 

Oh, let us never, never doubt 
What no one can be sure about T' 

(H. Belloc, Th& Microbe.) 

The Traditional Kinematics, and its Gradual Modifica- 
tion in the Region of Physics, (i) The Absolute 
and the Relational Theories 

We have now dealt with the traditional concepts of 
Space and Time, and we might turn next either to 
Matter or to Motion. I propose to treat the classical 
doctrine of Motion before touching the problem of 
Matter. As we all know, the concept of Motion has 
been the subject of constant discussion by physicists 
and mathematicians for centuries, and in recent years 
the classical kinematics has been profoundly modified, 
owing to circumstances that have arisen within the 
region of Physics itself. The older arguments between 
supporters of Absolute and Relative Motion, and the 
later ones about the Theory of Relativity, are essentially 
pieces of Critical Philosophy in our sense of the word. 
Thus we may fairly say that, as regards Motion, 
physicists have been their own philosophers, forced 
into this unwelcome position by their own domestic 
difficulties. Now this is not so in the case of Matter. 
The difficulties about Matter, which show the need 
for radical philosophic criticism of that concept, are 
not indigenous to Physics itself. They arise in the 

main when we begin to take into account the way 
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H in which we get to know matter through sensation. 

l{ It is the apparent conflict between what our sensations 

j I tell us and what Physics teaches about matter, com- 

n bined with the fact that our sensations are after all 

j I the only ultimate source of all our alleged information 

on the subject, which compels us to indulge in 
philosophical criticism. The moment we begin this 
: criticism we find that it will lead us very far afield, and 

i that we cannot stop till we have profoundly modified 

the traditional concepts of Space, Time, and Motion 
H too. Now I hope to be able to show that these 

modifications, which are forced on us as philosophers 
} when we begin to deal with the concept of Matter, are 

j of somewhat the same kind as those which Physicists 

[ have had to make for purely domestic reasons. If this 

I can be shown, even in rough outline, it will greatly 

j strengthen the case for the newer views of Space, Time, 

I Motion, and Matter. There is much in these views 

f which is at first sight highly paradoxical and upsetting 

J ‘ to common-sense, so that it is of some advantage even to 

I the scientist to know that they can be justified on wider 

I grounds than the special needs of his science. On the 

[ other hand, it is always a comfort to the philosopher 

I ; to know that he is not simply bombinans in vacuo^ but 

is working on lines which have been found to lead 
I to useful results in some concrete region of science. 

This book is written primarily for scientists who 
I are interested in philosophy, and secondarily for philo- 

j sophers who are interested in science. It has therefore 

I been my plan to diverge as gradually as possible from 

{ the concepts that are most familiar to scientists. Now, 

I for the reasons given, the philosophic criticism of the 

I concept of Motion is more familiar to most scientists 

I than the criticism of the concept of Matter. It therefore 

! seems right to treat the former before the latter. I 

I am going, then, to deal at present with the purely 

I physical arguments which have gradually undermined 

I the traditional Kinematics and replaced it by that 
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of the Theory of Relativity. In spite of many excellent 
(and more, execrable) popular works which have 
appeared in the last few years, I think there is still 
room for a restatement of these arguments. To many 
scientific readers they will of course be perfectly familiar, 
but it will do no harm to the reader who is primarily a 
philosopher to put himself au courant with the present 
position in Physics before going further. At a con- 
siderably later siage, when we have seen what modifica- 
tions in the traditional concepts of Space and Time are 
forced on us by our criticisms of the traditional concept 
of Matter, we shall return to the present subject, and try 
to connect the physical with the philosophical doctrines. 

We have at least four general kinematic concepts 
to consider, viz., the Absolute Theory of Motion, the 
Relational Theory of Motion, the Special Theory of 
Relativity, and the General Theory of Relativity. This 
is approximately the historical order in which these 
concepts have arisen in Physics since the Renaissance. 
We must remember, however, that the controversy 
between the Absolute and the Relational Theories of 
Motion had a long history before ever modern Mechanics 
was founded by Galileo, Descartes, Huyghens, Newton, 
and Leibniz. This controversy was inherited by 
Mechanics, and the opposite sides were upheld by two 
such eminent contemporaries as Newton and Leibniz. 
I shall treat the concepts in their historical order, putting 
the Absolute Theory before the Relational Theory of 
Motion. But, when the various theories have been 
clearly stated and the pros and cons have been weighed, 
a further task will confront us, viz., to try to exhibit 
their logical order and interconnexions. I must confess 
that I have not seen a satisfactory account of this point 
in any work on the subject. It seems commonly to 
be assumed that the logical order has been the same 
as the historical, and that the successive kinematic 
concepts have represented a steady development of the 
doctrine that motion is purely relative. Yet some of 
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the chief exponents of the General Theory of Relativity, 
which is the latest phase of kinematics, use language 
which seems to imply a thoroughly Absolute- T’heory. 
We hear of “ kinks" in Space or in Space-T'ime, and 
we are told that they modify the motions of matter, 
or that matter consists of such “kinks." All this is 
extremely puzzling after one has been led to believe 
by the same writers that the General Theory of 
Relativity is the final triumph of the Relational 'I’heory 
of Motion. I think we shall find that the logical 
connexions are not .so simple as we have been told ; 
and it will certainly be useful to do our Iwst to throw 
some light on this dim spot. We c.annot, however, 
profitably discu.ss this question until we have seen what 
precisely the various theories a.ssert. 

The Absolute and Relational Theories of Motion. In 
the last two chapters we have been discussing the 
traditional concepts of Space and Time. Now the 
kinematic concept which strictly corresponds to these 
is that of Ab.solute Motion. In accordance with the 
traditional concepts of Space, Time, and Matter, the 
three are largely independent entities, 'fhe traditional 
view does not as a rule go very deeply into the question 
of their mutual ndations, but ! think the following 
would be a fair statement of what it tacitly a.ssumes 
on this subject : Time could have existed without .Space 
or Matter; Space could not have existed without Time, 
but it could have existed without Matter; Matter could 
not have exi.sted without both Space and Time. Space 
needs Time in order to endure, but the only connexion 
is that all points of Space endure unchanged for ever. 
Matter needs Time in order to endure, and it needs 
Space in order to have place and shape, which are 
essential to it. With Matter there begins the possibility 
of Motion ; Matter need not have moved, but as a fact 
it does so from time to time. 

The alternative between the Absolutist and the 
Relationisl Theory of Time may be illustrated as follows ; 
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We say that the Battle of Hastings precedes the Battle 
of Waterloo by a certain amount, viz., 749 years. The 
two battles are events in the world’s history, and the 
Absolutist and the Relationist agree that a certain 
temporal relation subsists between them, and that it 
has a certain measure in terms of the usual units. The 
whole question between them as to Time is the follow- 
ing : Is this relation simple, direct, and unanalysable, 
connecting the two events in question and nothing else, 
or is it a complex compounded out of other relations 
which involve other terms in addition to the two events? 
The former alternative is taken by the Relationist, the 
latter by the Absolutist. On the former view there is 
not sornething called Time which could exist even 
though there had been no events ; Time just consists 
of the relations of before and after among events. These 
relations have various magnitudes which can be measured 
by comparison with the temporal relation between some 
standard pair of events, such as the successive occupa- 
tions of the same position on a dial by the hands of a 
suitably standardised clock. 

The Absolutist, on the other hand, holds that the 
temporal relations between events are not direct and 
unanalysable ; they are really compounded out of 
relations of two wholly different kinds. On this view 
there is something called Time which is composed of 
simple entities called moments ; and it is only moments 
which can strictly be said to be before or after each 
other. There is further a certain peculiar relation 
between events and moments which is denoted by the 
word at. At is a many-one relation, i.e. many different 
events can be at the same moment but no momentary 
event can be at more than one moment. The Absolutist 
analyses the statement that the Battle of Hastings 
precedes the Battle of Waterloo by 749 years into 
the three following propositions: (i) The Battle of 
Hastings happened at a certain moment t^. (2) The 

Battle of Waterloo happened at a certain moment t^. 
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(3) The moment eternally precedes the moment 4 
by 749 years. (I am neglecting the fact that both 
battles took up a finite time and therefore did not liter- 
ally happen at two mo^nents. This is not important for 
the present purpose, and can quite easily be dealt with 
on either theory.) 

It is important to notice that the traditional Absolu- 
tist and the traditional Relationist agree in holding that 
there is something that can be called the dates of the 
two battles and something that can be called the time- 
lapse between them. Neither of them would admit that 
the same pair of events could stand in several different 
temporal relations ; that, for instance, they might be 
both contemporary and yet one earlier than the other, 
or again that they might precede each other by several 
different amounts. They agree that there is one and 
only one temporal relation between a given pair of 
events, and they only differ as to the right analysis of 
this relation. It is important to notice this, because it 
is here that the Theory of Relativity differs from both 
of them. For, as we shall see, this theory denies that 
there is a single relation which can be called the time- 
lapse between a given pair of events. 

Now that we have got the difference between the 
Absolute Theory of Time and the Relational Theory 
clear we can briefly consider the arguments between 
them. These fall into two classes, viz., those which 
apply directly to Time and those which apply to it only 
indirectly through the question of Motion. Absolute 
motion implies absolute Time and Space, though there 
will, of course, be relative motion even if there be 
absolute Time and Space. The Absolute Theory does 
not deny relative motion, but simply asserts that all 
relative motion is the appearance of absolute motions. 
The arguments for and against these theories, which 
depend on motion, may be reserved for the moment, 
and we will now consider those which apply directly 
to Time. 
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The main merit of the Relational Theory is that it 
is simpler and keeps closer to the observable facts. We 
can observe events, and if two events fall into the same 
specious present, or if one is sensed and the other 
remembered, we can directly observe the temporal 
relation between them. We cannot perceive moments 
of Time. Nor can we say that they are hypothetical 
entities, like atoms and electrons, which we also cannot 
perceive. We accept the latter because there are certain 
sensible facts which we can explain with them and can- 
not easily explain without them. But, whilst electrons 
are supposed to be causes with sensible effects, bare 
moments are not supposed to do anything* or to produce 
any effects, sensible or otherwise. 

Undoubtedly there is something more than mere 
relations in Time. We have already seen that the Time 
series has a definite intrinsic sense, and that this arises 
because there is a continual addition to the sum total 
of existence, whilst nothing that has ever existed ceases 
to do so save in a derivative and analysable sense. 
Even though there were no change^’ in the ordinary 
sense of the word, z.e./if every fresh slice of existence 
were qualitatively indistinguishable from all its pre- 
decessors, there would be this continual becoming. 
But, so long as this absolute feature in Time is recog- 
nised, there seems no objection to the Relative Theory 
as such. If it has to be rejected, it will not be in favour 
of the Absolute Theory but in favour of something still 
more relativistic than itself. 

A minor objection to the Relational Theory of Time, 
as stated in most mechanics books, is that it is incom- 
plete. Relativists, as well as other people, constantly 
talk in practice of moments and of several events 
happening at the same moment. For the Absolutist, 
of course, such statements are literal expressions of fact. 
For the Relativist they cannot be so, since he does not 
literally believe in the existence of moments. It is 
therefore his duty to give a definition of what he means 
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by “moments,” which shall (a) be compatible with his 
theory, and (ff) compatible with the common usage of 
this word by himself and others. This duty he invari- 
ably shirks. The problem can, however, be solved by 
the Method of Extensive Abstraction. Two applications 
of it will be needed: (i) to define momentary events 
in terms of finite events and their relations of partial 
overlapping, and (2) to define moments. A moment is 
eventually defined as a class of contemporary momentary 
events. Thus the objection under discussion is not 
intrinsic to the Relative Theory of Time, but only to 
the common presentment of it. 

Let us now consider the difference between the 
Absolute and the Relational theories of Space. This 
is much the same as the difference between the two 
theories of Time. It is, I think, harder to accept a 
purely relative theory of Space, because of certain 
additional complications which turn up here. On the 
Relational Theory spatial relations directly connect bits 
of matter, e.£-. the theory says that Cambridge is 
60 miles N.N.E. of London, and takes this to be a 
direct relation between the two towns. The Absolute 
theory would analyse the fact into three propositions, 
viz. : (i) London is at a certain point of Absolute 
Space ; (2) Cambridge is at a certain point /g of 
Absolute Space; and (3) is 60 miles N.N.E. of 
The Absolute Theory thus assumes certain entities, 
which may be called geometrical points^ in addition to 
matter ; spatial relations directly connect -these. They 
only indirectly connect pieces of matter in so far as 
these are at the geometrical points in question. 

Now there is an additional complication in the case 
of Space which is not present with Time. Events 
always have the same temporal relations to each other ; 
the Battle of Hastings always precedes the Battle of 
Waterloo by 749 years when the latter Battle has once 
become. But bits of matter move about ; consequently 

* I am n^lecting here the motion of the earth. 
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statements about the distance from one bit of matter 
to another or about the relative position of two bits of 
matter are ambiguous. A train travelling from London 
to Edinburgh by the East Coast Route is sometimes 
to the East of London and sometimes to the West of 
it, and is constantly at different distances from it. The 
way in which the Absolute Theory deals with these 
facts is the following: It holds that the points of 
Absolute Space have to each other purely geometrical 
relations which are wholly independent of Time. It 
puts the burden of change on the relation at^ which 
connects bits of matter with points of Space. What 
it says is that at^ in the present sense, is a three-term 
relation which always connects a bit of matter, a 
geometrical point, and a moment of Time. The 
simplest statement that you can make about the position 
of a bit of matter is that it is at such and such a 
point at such and such a moment. Another way of 
putting it is that the presence of a bit of matter at a 
geometrical point is an event, and that, like all events, 
this occupies a certain moment of Absolute Time. The 
relation of being at a point at a moment is held to 
have certain properties, which are just worth mention- 
ing. (i) Two bits of matter cannot be at the same 
point at the same moment. This property expresses 
the impenetrability of matter. (2) One bit of matter 
cannot be at two different points at the same moment. 
(The only alleged exception to this is the Body and Blood 
of Christ in the Celebration of the Eucharist.) (3) If one 
bit of matter is at two different points at two different 
moments it must be at a continuous series of inter- 
mediate points at the intermediate moments. This 
expresses the fact that bits of matter do not suddenly 
leave one place and afterwards turn up at another 
without following a path from the first to the second. 
(4) Every bit of matter is at some point or other at all 
moments. This expresses the indestructibility of matter. 

Now all these propositions certainly express im- 
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portant alleged facts which are commonly believed to 
be true of matter, and any theory must contain them 
in some form. On the Relational Theory of Space 
it is clear that they will need a great deal of rein- 
terpretation, since that theory believes neither in 
geometrical points, nor in moments, in the literal senses 
of those words. It follows that if the Relational Theory 
of Space is to be of the slightest use, it must give 
meanings to all these statements which {a) shall not 
imply the literal existence of points or moments, and 
{b) shall nevertheless be equivalent in practice to 
these propositions. I need scarcely say that writers of 
mechanics books, who start by telling their readers that 
Space is relative, never attempt to recast these state- 
ments in terms of their theory, and never even mention 
or apparently recognise the need of doing so. 

Now this fact, that things move about, at once 
introduces a difficulty into the notion of distance and 
relative position on the Relational Theory. We very 
often need to know the distance between one thing at 
one moment and another thing at another moment. 
When we try to measure the velocity of anything it 
is evidently necessary to know the distance between 
one piece of matter at the time of starting and another 
piece of matter at the time of arrival. Again, if we 
use a measuring rod which has to be taken up and 
laid down several times between A and B, it is clear 
that what we directly measure is neither the distance 
between A and B at (the moment when we begin to 
measure) nor the distance between A and B at (the 
moment when we cease to measure). If in certain 
cases the measured distance is held to agree with the 
momentary distance this must be a matter of inference, 
and it will be necessary for the Relational Theory to 
state and justify the assumptions made and the conven- 
tions used in drawing these inferences. 

Now the Absolute Theory can, of course, give a 
perfectly definite meaning to the distance between a 
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body at one moment and the same or a different body 
at another moment. What it says is that the distance 
required is the distance between the place where the 
one body was at the first moment and the place where 
the other body is at the second moment. In ordinary 
life we do constantly use this phraseology ; but we 
forget that, whilst it has a literal meaning on the 
Absolute Theory, it needs to be given a meaning on 
the Relative Theory, For, on that theory, the primary 
meaning of distance is distance between two bodies at 
the same moment. And, as soon as this is seen, we 
see further that the relative theory of Space cannot be 
complete without some criterion of simultaneity at 
different places. This example brings out rather well 
the characteristic merits and defects of each type of 
theory. The Absolute Theory does give a definite 
meaning to the notion of distance between two bodies 
at different moments ; but, since we certainly cannot 
perceive points of Absolute Space, it fails to explain 
how we ever know that we are measuring distance in 
the sense defined. On the other hand the Relational 
Theory gives a clear meaning only to the notion of 
distance between two bodies at the same moment ; and 
this is not enough for practical or scientific purposes. 
But it does stick to bodies, that is to things that we can 
actually perceive and deal with. 

It is pretty evident that the Relational Theory 
suffers from not being thorough enough, and not fully 
recognising its responsibilities. It ought to start with 
events, and to take the relation of distance between 
contemporary events as fundamental. The notion of 
bodies and of the distances between bodies at different 
times will have to be built on this basis ; you cannot 
take either Space or Time or Matter as something given. 
There is a common matrix out of which the concepts 
of all three are developed by experience and reflection 
thereon. The Relational Theory needs to define some 
sense of .Space, which shall still be relative but shall not 
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be merely momentary. Science and common-sense 
require a Space which shall be timeless, in the sense 
of enduring unchanged throughout Time : a collection 
of momentary Spaces is not enough. It is one of the 
great merits of Whitehead to have grasped this point. 
The Absolute Theory does offer us a timeless Space ; 
but, as this can neither be perceived nor inferred 
causally from what is perceptible, it is rather like 
the offer of a gold brick or a Castle in Spain. The 
Relational Theory (whatever may be its pretensions) 
only offers us a collection of momentary Spaces. 
This has at least two disadvantages: (i) that strictly 
momentary relations between bodies can no more 
be directly observed than distances between points of 
Absolute Space ; and (2) that motion becomes, not 
change of position within a Space, but a movement out 
of one momentary Space into another momentary Space. 
The Relational Theory can hardly solve these unsettled 
problems without raising precisely those questions 
which lead on to the Special Theory of Relativity. 

We will now desert the subject of Absolute v. 
Relative Space, as such, for the present, and consider 
those arguments on the subject which depend on the 
question of Absolute v. Relative Motion. It is doubtful 
whether people would ever have worried their heads 
greatly about Absolute Space and Time, had it not been 
that there seemed to be very grave difficulties about 
purely relative motion. The question has really arisen 
twice in the history of modern physics, first at the 
foundation of the classical dynamics by Galileo and 
Newton, and then again in connexion with electro- 
dynamics in quite recent years. 

It is usual for scientific writers with a tincture of 
philosophy to talk as if plain common-sense unhesitat- 
ingly holds . motion to be purely relative, and as if 
it were only persons debauched by metaphysics who 
believe in absolute motion. This is of course a pro- 
found mistake. It is indeed true that the plain man 
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does not mean by motion absolute motion as defined 
by Newton. But he is perhaps even more shocked by 
the theory that all motion is purely relative, when once 
the logical consequences of that theory are explained 
to him. Naturally, the scientific theories both of 
absolute and of relative motion are highly abstract 
intellectual analyses of facts which the plain man is 
content to see and feel without analysing. Still, it 
would not be going too far to say that the analysis 
offered by the absolute theory seems to common-sense 
nearer to the facts than that proposed by the Relationists. 
This is hidden by the very half-hearted and obscure 
way in which most Relationists state their views ; in 
practice it is almost as difficult to take a consistently 
relational view about motion as it is to bear constantly 
in mind the fact that men at the antipodes do not have 
the uncomfortable feeling that we should have if we 
were hanging head downwards with our feet fixed to 
the ceiling. Let us then try to state the two theories 
clearly and to draw their logical consequences. Absolute 
motion is the passing of a body from one point of 
Absolute Space to another. Absolute rest is the 
remaining of a body at a point of Absolute Space. 
Relative motion has the same meaning on both 
theories; it is just a change in the relative positions 
of two bodies. The difference about it is that the 
Relationists say that all motion simply is a change in 
the spatial relations of one body to others, whilst the 
Absolutists say that there is absolute as well as relative 
motion and that the two must be distinguished from 
each other. On the Absolute Theory all relative motion 
implies absolute motion, and is the appearance of it to 
us, but a knowledge of relative motion does not suffice 
to determine unambiguously the absolute motions 
involved. Thus, suppose that A and B are two bodies, 
and that u is the rate at which the distance between 
them is increasing. Then « is a relative velocity. The 
Absolutist says that it must be due to absolute motions 
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in A or in B or in both, and that all that we can say 
about them is that their difference is equal to 

Now the point at which the purely relative theory of 
motion conflicts with common-sense is that it will never 
allow you to say of any two bodies that one is moving 
and that the other is at rest. Distance between A and 
B is a perfectly mutual relation ; if the distance between 
A and B increases at a certain rate the distance between 
B and A ipso facto increases at the same rate. If then 
motion just means rate of change of distance between 
bodies there is no sense in saying that A moves and B 
stands still. Suppose now that I am the body A and 
that B is the wall of the room. Common-sense is 
perfectly sure that I move and that the wall stands 
still. But for the consistent Relativist this is simply 
nonsense; it is true in precisely the same sense, and 
in the only sense in which- he admits motion, that the 
wall moves towards me. Thus common-sense seems 
here to be much more on the side of the Absolutist 
than on that of the Relationist. It quite admits that, 
in particular cases, it is difficult or impossible to tell in 
what proportions a particular relative motion ought to 
be divided between the two bodies, but it is quite 
convinced that in every case there is a genuine meaning 
in the question : What is the real velocity of each body? 
This question, as we have seen, has a perfectly definite 
meaning on the Absolute Theory, but its meaning is 
not obvious on the Relational Theory. 

. Of course I do not regard this common-sense objec- 
tion as at all conclusive, for I think that the Relationist 
can make a fairly satisfactory answer to it. He will 
say: You think that certain bodies are absolutely at 

rest and others in motion, not because there is really 
anything but relative motion, but because you tacitly 
assume a certain body for relating all others to.” This 
body, for the ordinary man, is the earth. He says 
that the wall is at rest because it does not move relatively 
to the surface of the earth ; he says that he himself 
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moves because he does change his position with respect 
to this body of reference. It is very easy to forget 
about a relation altogether if we always tacitly relate to 
the same term in a whole series of judgments. If our 
common-sense friend replies that when he moves he 
gets tired, whilst when other things move and he 
stands still he does not get tired, the Relativist can 
easily deal with this objection. He will say; ‘‘All 
motion is relative, and all relative motions are equally 
genuine facts ; but they do not all have the same effects. 
When you and the earth move relatively to each other 
effects are produced in your body, but when you rest 
relatively to the earth and merely move with respect to 
other things which are themselves in motion with 
respect to the earth, such as tram-cars, no such effects 
are produced. This is just a law of nature which we 
have to recognise.” 

So far the Relation ist has a perfectly good case. 
It is when we come to deal with mechanics, and 
particularly with rotation, that his difficulties begin 
to accumulate. We will deal with rotation first, 
because it can be discussed without any knowledge of 
the laws of mechanics, and because it furnished Newton 
with one of his strongest arguments in favour of absolute 
rotation. Suppose that you take a pail of water and 
hang it up by a string, then twist the string a number 
of times and let it untwist itself. The pail will, of 
course, spin rapidly round its axis. At first the water 
will not spin, but gradually it will take up the spinning 
movement of the pail, and eventually the water and 
the pail will be spinning as one rigid body. Now stop 
the pail. The water will go on spinning for some time 
till it is gradually brought to rest by friction. Now 
what we have to notice is this: At the beginning of 
the experiment, i,e, when, in ordinary language, the 
bucket is spinning and the water is still at rest, the 
water has its maximum velocity of rotation with respect 
to the pail. And at this stage the surface of the water 
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is quite flat. At the second stage of the experiment, 
when, in ordinary language, we should say that the 
water had picked up the speed of rotation of the pail, 
the water has no rate of rotation with respect to the 
pail. Yet at this stage the surface of the water is 
depressed in the middle, so that it becomes a paraboloid 
of revolution. Now we all say that this depression is 
due to the rotation of the water. But, if we confine 
ourselves to relative rotation, we see that the depression 
was nil when the relative rotation was a maximum, and 
that it was a maximum when the relative rotation is nil. 
If we now pass to the next stage of the experiment, 
where, in ordinary language, the pail has been brought 
to rest and the water is still rotating, we have again a 
maximum rate of relative rotation, but this is now 
accompanied by a maximum depression in the surface 
of the water. Thus there seems to be no regular con- 
nexion between relative rotation and depression at all ; 
for the depression can be a maximum both when there 
is no relative rotation and when the relative rotation is 
a maximum, and the depression can be nil both when 
there is maximum relative rotation — as at the beginning 
— and when there is no relative rotation — as at the 
end of the experiment. 

These are the facts which led Newton to hold that 
we must distinguish between absolute and relative 
rotation. The argument comes to this: If we take all 
rotation to be simply and solely the rotation of one body 
with respect to another we can find no general law 
connecting rotation with depression. Yet we are all 
agreed that in some sense the depression is due to 
the rotation. Newton’s suggestion was that absolute 
rotation, and it alone, produces physical changes like 
the depression of the water in the pail and the flattening 
of the earth at the poles. It is true that we can observe 
only the relative rotations of bodies ,• but these are 
appearances of absolute rotations, and by studying and 
measuring such physical consequences as depression 
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and flattening we can ascribe to each of the bodies its 
proper amount of absolute motion. 

Now of course the facts on which Newton based 
his argument are genuine and very important. But 
they certainly do not necessitate Newton’s conclusion, 
although that is no doubt one way of explaining them. 
They can equally well be explained without recourse to 
absolute motion. If we reflect, we shall see that it is 
logically impossible that premises which are wholly 
about bodies, such as water and pails, and about their 
shapes and relative motions, could necessitate con- 
clusions about something entirely different, viz., Absolute 
Space and Absolute Time. By a logical argument you 
may learn of new relations between the terms that are 
mentioned in the premises, but you cannot possibly 
learn about the existence of other terms of a quite 
different kind from any that were mentioned in the 
premises. So we can see at once, from purely logical 
considerations, that Newton’s argument cannot neces- 
sitate a belief in absolute motion. What we can 
legitimately argue is that, if there be such things as 
absolute Space, Time, and Motion, it is in rotation that 
they first disclose themselves by producing observable 
effects in matter, and that by studying these phenomena 
we may be able to detect the presence and measure the 
magnitude of the absolute motion of each body. 

But, as I have said, the Relationist can interpret the 
pail experiment in terms of his theory. If we reflect 
carefully on the results of that experiment, we see that 
all that it tells us is that one particular relative rotation 
is not connected by any simple law with the depression 
of the water in the pail. It shows that the relative 
rotation of water and bucket is irrelevant. It does not 
in the least follow that no relative rotation is relevant. 
At the beginning of the experiment the water was at 
rest relatively to the fixed stars, at the middle it was 
rotating, and at the end it was again at rest with respect 
to them. What the Relationist must say is therefore 
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the following: “ I'here is nothing but relativi* rotatiuig 
and any body that you choose* to mention has at oni* 
and the same time all sorts of difftment relative rolaticms ; 
for instance, tin*: water at the heginniiig is rotating with 
respect to the pail and is at rest witfi rt^spvvi toihi* fixed 
stars. Each of thest! stauss of motion is ecjually rtsd 
and there is no incompatibility between llnun, bisaiise 
they are not properticss tlie water ahuie by! ar<* 
relations hetwetm it and otIuT tilings. It is no nirne 
unreasonable to say that the water is at once at rest and 
in motion than it is to say that a man is at am-v a failif*r 
and a son ; it only seems odd be«:ausf* we *ire haunled 
by the glnxsi of tlie Absolute 'fheory, lint of all tliesi* 
various e<|ually n*al and eo-existing lUiaifins Siurie only 
are connected by simple la^vs with physical clianges in 
the water. Relative rotation bi'tween tin* wsiter and ilii* 
fixed stars causes depression of the siirhit:e of the* ; 
relative* rotation between the water and tlie walls of thr 
pail causes no such depression if ihi* water l>e at re's! 
with respect to the fixed stars.** lliis amwvr id die 
Relationist seems to me to be perfecaly i:oiiifiaiible 
with all the facts of the pail expefimimi and to In* 
perfectly consistent with itself. 

I will now consider certain objeclions which kma* 
been brought against this interpretation of the fai;o». 

(t) It is sometimes said: Suppose the water sLayed 
still and that the fixed stars rotated round ii ; the water 
would be moving relatively to the fixed stars, (in ilii* 
above explanation the water ought to be depressed. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that the mere roiaiioii cif 
the fixed stars would have any effect on the water in 
the pail? This objection is merely silly and circukf. 
It is based on an assumpllon %¥hicli has a nrieaning iin 
the Absolute Theory and no meaning at al! on iftr 
Relational Theory. On the Abmiliiie Tlieory iliitre is 
a sense in distinguishing btdw'cen the rase where lift? 
water rotates and the stars keep siilt and ihi? rase wittfre 
the stars rotate and the water keeps still Byi ihe dis- 
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tinction is meaningless on the Relational Theory. The 
argument in question is therefore irrelevant as opposed 
to the Relational Theory. It is really circular, for its 
premise only has a meaning for a man who has already 
rejected the Relative Theory, and, therefore, it cannot 
consistently be used as an argument against this 
theory. 

(2) A stronger objection is the following: Even 
if the sky had always been covered with thick clouds, 
so that the fixed stars had never been observed, 
we could still have discovered that the earth rotates, 
have determined its axis, and have measured its rate 
of rotation by means of the gyrostatic compass and 
Foucault’s pendulum. What is it that we discover and 
measure in such cases if it be not the absolute rotation 
of the earth ? How can it be the rotation of the earth 
relative to the fixed stars, since they do not come into 
the question at all? I think that this objection is 
fallacious, but it needs a little reflection to answer it. 
I will take the case of Foucault’s pendulum ; and neglect 
the gyrostatic compass, which is harder to discuss 
without mathematics. It will suffice to say that the 
answer that I shall give about Foucault’s pendulum, 
if valid at all, will apply equally to the gyrostatic 
compass. 

To simplify matters we will suppose that the pendulum 
is hung up at the North Pole and started swinging. 
Make a chalk mark on the ground where the plane in 
which the pendulum starts swinging cuts the earth. 
As time goes on you will find that the pendulum no 
longer swings in this plane ; if you draw another such 
chalk line it will make an angle with the first. In 
fact, the plane will slowly rotate, and the time of its 
rotation will be twenty-four hours. If this experiment 
be done anywhere else on the earth, analogous results 
will be got. The actual measurements will depend on 
the latitude, and it will be found that they are all 
connected with each other and with the latitude by a 
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simple law. The fact to be noticed is that what ha.s 
been measured in all cases is a relative rotation between 
the plane of swing of the pendulum and the earth’s 
surface. Let us suppose that the sky were always 
covered with thick clouds so that the fixed .star.s could 
never be seen. What people would probably have 
said would be the following : " All pendula slowly 
rotate their planes of rotation with respect to the 
earth, and the way in which the^y do this at different 
places follows a simple law.” 

Now, if motion be purely relative, this is precisely 
equivalent to saying that the surface of the earth nitates 
with respect to the planes of swinging jXtndula. It 
follows that a perfectly clear meaning could have been 
given to the rotation of the earth on the Relative 
Theory, even if no stars had ever be<m observt^. 
Suppa.se .some .speculative .scienti.st had .said: “There 
may be other bodies btiyond those thick clouds j if .so, 
does the earth rotate at the same rattf with re.si>ect to 
them?” Of cour.se, no answer could have been given. 
We who c.an see the fixed stars know that the planes 
in which pendula .swing do not rotate with re.spect to 
them, and we therefore know that the rotation of the 
earth or of any other body with respect to the plane 
of .swing of a pendulum is the .same a.s its rotation 
with re.spect to the fixed .suirs. This particular fact 
of nature would, of course, have b«?en hidden from u» 
if we had never .seen the stars ; but otherwi.se we 
should be in exactly the same po.sition as we are in 
now. tVe can say: “The earth rotates at such and 
such a rate both with respect to the fixed .stars and 
with respect to the planes of pendula.” Men who had 
never seen the fixed stars could only make the latter 
part of this assertion. We know an extra fact which 
they do not, but what each of us know.s is equally about 
relative rotation. 

(3) The third objection is one that is constantly 
mixed up with the one that has just been diiuussed, 
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but really is quite different from it. It is said: ‘‘If 
there were no fixed stars the earth could not be rotating 
with respect to them. Now you say that it is rotation 
with respect to the fixed stars which causes the flatten- 
ing of the earth at the poles and the depression of the 
water in a rotating pail. Can you seriously maintain 
that, if the fixed stars were annihilated, the earth would 
become perfectly spherical and the water in the pail 
perfectly flat? You certainly ought to hold this. For 
you say that the cause of the depression of the water 
is its rotation with respect to the fixed stars. If the 
fixed stars ceased to exist, this relative rotation would 
ipso facto vanish too. The alleged cause of the depres- 
sion having thus ceased to exist, we may presume that 
the depression itself would cease too.’’ 

Before discussing this argument, I want to point 
out its precise connexion with the previous one, and 
the cause of the frequent confusion between the two. 
The present argument deals with the physical causation 
of such phenomena as the flattening of the earth at the 
poles, and the depression of the water in a spinning 
pail. It points out an implication of the Relational 
Theory which its supporters are very liable to forget. 
The theory says that the cause of such phenomena is 
the rotation of the earth or the pail with respect to 
some other body or bodies. Now, if this is to be 
literally true, it would seem that the existence of one 
at hast of the assigned bodies of reference must be an 
essential part of the cause of the physical phenomena 
in question. Relationists are inclined to regard the 
fixed stars, or whatever frame of reference they may 
happen to use, as mere axes of reference, and in no 
sense causal factors. The present argument shows 
that this is inconsistent. To square the Relational 
Theory with the facts, it is necessary to hold that certain 
relative motions stand out from all others in producing 
observable physical consequences. Now these out- 
standing relative motions are those which bodies have 
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with respect to certain bits of matter, such as the fixed 
stars. These particular bits of matter are thus put in 
a unique position among all other bodies. Motion 
with respect to any one of this particular set of 
bodies produces physical phenomena ; otherwise similar 
motions with respect to other bodies do not produce 
similar physical consequences. Thus the existence of 
this privileged set of bodies is an essential factor in 
the production of these particular physical phenomena, 
and we have no right to suppose that these phenomena 
would continue to happen if all the bodies in this 
set were annihilated. (It is not necessary to suppose 
that the existence of any one member of the set, e.g, 
the fixed stars, is essential. What does seem to be 
essential is that there should be at least one member of 
the set, though it is immaterial which particular one 
it may be.) This is the basis of the present argument, 
and the force of it is that it is hard to believe that 
the existence of a certain privileged set of bodies is a 
necessary condition of the flattening of the earth or the 
depression of the water. 

Now the previous argument was not about physical 
causation, but was about the meaning of and the 
evidence for the statement that the earth rotates. It 
suggested that, since we could know that the earth 
rotates and measure the rate at which it does so, even 
though we had never seen the fixed stars, we cannot 
mean by the statement that the earth rotates simply 
that it does so with respect to the fixed stars. And it 
concluded from this that, when we talk of the rotation 
of the earth, we must mean absolute rotation, and that 
we must be able to detect and measure it by observations 
made on purely terrestrial bodies. As we have seen, 
the premise of this argument and the first part of its 
conclusion are true, but its final conclusion does not 
follow. What we observe in these purely terrestrial 
experiments is still relative rotation, and what men who 
could not see the fixed stars would mean when they 
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said that the earth revolved, would be that it does so 
with respect to the plane of a swinging pendulum. 
We who can observe the fixed stars have found out the 
additional fact that the rotation of the earth with respect 
to them is the same as its rotation with respect to a 
pendulum swinging at the North Pole. 

The arguments, then, are entirely different. Why 
is it that they are so often mixed up?. I think the 
reason is the following : It is thought that, since you 
could find out the rotation of the earth without knowing 
anything about the fixed stars, therefore the fixed stars 
cannot be an essential part of the cause of such 
phenomena as the flattening of the earth. This is, 
however, a very bad argument. We can find out a 
good deal about the symptoms and treatment of 
influenza, though no one has ever seen an influenza 
germ. This does not prove that these symptoms do 
not depend on a germ, or that they would not cease 
altogether if the germ were exterminated. 

Having cleared up the connexions, real and imaginary, 
between these two arguments, let us consider the second 
of them. Several answers might be made to it. The 
first, which was made by Mach,* seems to me to be 
logically sound, and to contain an important truth, 
though — as I shall point out later — it does not altogether 
satisfy our physical instincts. The argument that we 
are discussing appeals to our conviction that such 
remote bodies as the fixed stars cannot really be 
essential factors in the causation of purely terrestrial 
phenomena like the flattening of the earth and the 
depression of the water in the pail. Now Macho's 
answer is to say that this conviction is a mere prejudice, 
and to point out how this prejudice arose. Mach says 
that we have really not the least idea what would 
happen if the fixed stars were annihilated, and that 
therefore we have no right to suppose that the earth 
would still be flattened and the w'ater still depressed 
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after such a cosmic upheaval. Mach’s grounds for 
this assertion seem to me to be sound. Th(;y are as 
follows: The laws of motion and all otiier scientific 
laws have been discovered and verified in a world 
which, as a matter of fact, does contain the fixf‘d .stars. 
Our laws do not make explicit mention of these Iwalies, 
because they have been a constant factor, and are 
a.ssumed to be going to be a constant factor in all 
predictions which we make by mean.s of these laws. 
But, though constant factors need not be mentioned, 
it does not follow that they are cau.sally irrelevant. 
We say that gas lights when you put a match to it ; 
and we do not as a rule mention that air must be 
present, because it practically alway.s is present when 
we strike matches and attempt to light gas. Never- 
theless this con.stant factor is as relevant as the matches 
and the gas, and if we argued that the absence of air 
would make no difference, we should lx: wrong. You 
can never safely assume that any factor which ha.s l>een 
present in all cases under which a law? has l)een verified 
is irrelevant to the truth of the law, until you have 
produced a definite negative instance in w?h!ch this factor 
w'a.s absent and the law was neverthcles.s found still to 
hold. Now we obviously cannot remove the fixed 
Stans, .spin a bucket, and see whether the water is still 
depressed in the middle. Therefore we have no right 
to feel so sure that it still would be depressed in the 
middle if there were no fixed stans. 

I will now point out why this argument, though 
logically sound and based on an imfiortant genera! 
principle, is liable to leave us dissatisfied a.s physicists. 
Mach's answer accepts the view that the flattening of 
the earth and the depression of the water depend on 
motion relative to the fixtd stars, and that therefore the 
existence of these bodies is an essential factor in the 
causation of such phenomena. Now we must notice 
that, if this be true, a very peculiar kind of phy.sicaJ 
causation is introduoed. It is of such a kind that, if 
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there were much of it in the world, physics and all other 
experimental sciences would be impossible. It is a 
fundamental assumption in all our practical work that 
the more distant a body is the less difference it makes 
to the physical phenomena in a given region. The 
chemist assumes that practically everything that goes 
on outside his laboratory, and most things that go on 
outside his test-tube, are irrelevant to the phenomena 
inside his test-tube. We are, of course, prepared to 
admit that possibly everything that happens anywhere 
has some influence on everything else, and that the 
more delicate we make our experiments the less we can 
afford to treat anything as irrelevant. But, unless very 
distant things could on the whole be safely neglected, 
and neglected with greater safety the further they are 
away, all experimental research would be hopeless, 
because no phenomenon would be even approximately 
isolable from the rest of the world. If gravitational, 
electric, and magnetic forces varied directly instead of 
inversely with the square of the distance, there would 
be what Mr Mookerjee very justly termed ^‘a rare 
hullaballoo or pretty kettle of fish. ” Now Mach’s answer 
does introduce a sort of physical causation which is of 
just this objectionable kind. The fixed stars are the 
most distant bodies that we know of, and yet they are 
an essential factor in causing the flattening of the earth 
and the depression of the water. This is why I said 
that the implications of Mach’s answer contradicted our 
physical instincts. Of course it is quite possible that 
here our physical instincts are mere prejudices. It may 
well be that all the known laws of nature, when fully 
expressed, involve two factors, viz,, those that we 
actually mention and measure on the one hand, and the 
general structure of the stellar universe on the other. 
The latter has kept fairly constant up to the present, 
and so we have come to no harm as yet by neglecting 
it and confining ourselves entirely to the first factor. 

I now turn to a second possible answer to the present 
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objection to the Relational Theory of motion. I am 
inclined to think that Mach’.s answer concedes more 
than is necessary to the opponent. The opponent con- 
fines him.self to the fixed stars, argues that it is only 
rotations with re.spect to them that produce phy.sica! 
consequences on the Relational Theory, and therefore 
confronts the Relationist with the conclusion that the 
existence of the fixed .stars must be an essential factor 
in the production of the.se physical phenomena. Mach 
accepts this as a fair consequence of the Relational 
Theory, and simply argues that it is unobjecti<mable 
for the reasons given above. This seems to me too 
big a conce.ssion. I pointed out that every body has at 
one and the; same time many different relative motions, 
all equally real, just as any town has at one and the 
same time any number of different “ distance.s. ’* There 
is no kind of contradiction or inconsistency in thi.s unle.ss 
we tacitly smuggle in the idea of absolute motion. 
Now, if the laws of Mechanics be true, all the motions 
of all other bodies relative to (say) the fixed stars obey 
a certain set of rules, viz., Newton’s laws of motion, 
or whatever modification of them may be found to be 
necessary. Suppose that a whole set of bodie.s B,, B,, 

. . . B, obey Newton ’.s laws for all their motions with 
respect to the fixed stars. Let us .select any body Br 
out of this set. Then the motions of any other, such 
as Bp with respect to Br, could be compound^ out of 
the motions of B, and B» with respect to the fixed stars. 
But, by hypothesis, the motions of both B, and Br with 
respect to the fixed stars obey Newton’s laws. Hence 
the motions of B, with respect to Br must obey laws 
which are merely mathematical transformations of 
Newton’s. Precisely the same remarks apply to the 
motions of any of the other B’s with respect to Br. The 
standard body Br might be as wild as we like, it might 
be a midge dancing in the sunlight ; still, if it and all 
other bodies obey a certain set of rules for all their 
movements with respect to the fixed stars, all <Kher 
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bodies will obey a set of rules for their movements with 
respect to it. No doubt these rules would be of perfectly 
awful complexity if we had chosen a midge instead of 
the fixed stars as our body of reference ; but what does 
this prove? Only, so far as I can see, that we should 
probably never have discovered that all motions are 
subject to laws if we had not had the fixed stars avail- 
able as bodies of reference. When we say : ‘‘It is only 
motions relative to certain bodies (of which the fixed 
stars are typical) which obey the laws of Mechanics,’’ 
this is true in one sense and false in another. It is true 
that only such motions obey even approximately the 
simple and familiar laws of motion discovered by Galileo 
and Newton. It is not true that motions with respect 
to other bodies obey no laws, or that the laws which 
they obey are incompatible with or independent of 
Newton’s. The laws of such motions must be just 
mathematical transformations, often of unmanageable 
complexity, of the familiar and simple laws which 
govern motions with respect to the fixed stars. This 
seems to be a necessary consequence of the two facts 
{a) that all motions with respect to the fixed stars are 
subject to Newton’s laws, and {h) that the motions of 
any body with respect to any other can be compounded 
out of the motions of both with respect to the fixed 
stars. 

If this argument be sound, we can now give an 
answer to the present objection to the Relational Theory, 
which shall accept all that is true in Mach’s answer 
and shall not shock our physical instincts or prejudices. 
The objection, I may once more remind the reader, 
was this: If the earth be flattened and water in a 
spinning pail depressed only through rotation with 
respect to the fixed stars, then, if there were no fixed 
stars, the earth would not be flattened nor the water 
depressed. We can now see that this consequence 
does not really follow from , the Relational Theory of 
Motion. If you twisted the pail in the absence of the 
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fixed -stars there would .still be relative motion between 
it and other thin^js. It is true that these other relative 
motions would not lx; connected with the dei>ression 
of the water by the same simple laws which connect 
that depre.ssion with the rotation of the pail relativ(> to 
the fixed stars. But the depression would Ixr connected 
with these; other relative motions by laws which ar<; 
mathematical tran.sformations of these simpler ones. In 
that sense it would he true to say that the annihila- 
tion of the fixed stars would not neir.ssanlv make any 
difference to th<; phentnnena. On th<; other hand, we 
can .still admit with Mach that it would not be safe 
to assume that laws which have been discovered and 
verified in the presence of the fixed stars would neces- 
.sarily continue to hold when such a large and important 
part of the material univer.se as th«; fixed stars had Iwen 
annihilated. The difference Ix'tween our answer and 
Mach’s cf»mes to this : Mach act;t:pts it as a nt;cessary 
con.sequence of the Relational Theory that the exist- 
ence of the fixed .stars is an es.s«;ntial condition of the 
phenomena under discussirm ; he then devotes himself 
to .showing that we ought not to be .surpri.sed at the 
di.sappearance of the.se phenr>mena in the absence of 
the fixed stars, and therefore that this consequence 
of the Relational The<»ry is no objection to it. We 
argue that this is not a nece-ssary consequence of the 
theory, but add that we too should not be surprised 
if laws which had been ascertained in the presence nf 
the fixed stans should be found to break down after so 
huge a change as the annihilation of thost; bodies. 

The upshot of the discus.sion .seems to me to be 
that there is no conclu.sive objection to the view that 
all motion is relative, and that all arguments which 
have been produced to show that we must r«!cognise, and 
can indirectly measure, absolute motion, are fallacious. 
This being so, I think there are strong reasons for 
rejecting the Absolute Theory. After ail, the laws of 
motion are empirical laws, discovered by observing and 
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reflecting upon the actual movements of actual bodies. 
Now, all that we can observe in the way of motion is 
the change in position of one body with respect to 
others. It were strange indeed if such observations 
could lead to laws about something which is, from its 
very nature, unobservable, and stranger still if such 
laws enabled us to control and predict the movements 
of bodies in nature. Absolute Space, Time, and Motion 
have all the appearance of being mathematical devices, 
and not substantial constituents of nature, and a theory 
is to be preferred which reduces such mathematical 
scaffolding to a minimum, provided of course that it is 
adequate to all the facts with which it professes to deal. 
I think that mathematicians and writers on dynamics 
have been justified in rejecting the Relational Theory in 
the forms under which it has been commonly presented 
in the past ; but I think that this is because it has 
been badly and inadequately stated, and not because 
it is impossible to make it fit all the facts. 

This is about as far as we can go when we confine 
the discussion to ordinary mechanical phenomena. But 
the whole question arose again in recent years over 
electro-dynamics, and it has been found that reflection 
on the facts of this region of phenomena necessitates a 
still more radical overhauling of the traditional concepts 
of kinematics. This leads to the Theory of Relativity, 
which I shall deal with in the next chapter. 

The following additional works may be consulted 
with advantage : 

Leibniz, Correspondence with Clarke. 

E. Mach, Science of Mechanics, Chap. II., § vi., Appendix XX. 
and XXII. 

B. A. W. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, vol. i., Chap. 

Lvni. 

A. MtJLLER, Das Problem des absoluten Raumes. (Vieweg. 
Braunschweig., 1911.) 

P. Painlev]^, Les Axiomes de la Mecanique. (Gauthier- 
Villars, Paris, 1922.) 

H. PoiNCARf’, Science et Mypothbse, Chap. VII. (Flammanon, 
Paris.) 

H. PoiNCAR]^, Science et MHhode, Part IL, Chap. I. 
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"Ah! that acwnnits {or it/' s.uti tin- Itatti-r. "Hi- won't 
stand {jcatinn. Now, if yon only krjji on i^tstd tcmiH with 
Tinif, lin'd do almost anvtJnn); yon hkrd with tli«'< lor;k. . . . 
Vou could keep it to half i>asl one as I014; as you liked " 

(l.i.wrs ( AKHoti.. .-l/iw'v Admntut-e', in Wontkrland.) 

Modification of the Traditional Kinematics in the 
Region of Physics {coatiamd). (z) The Special 
Theory of Relativity 

Thk older (;<)ntrovt?r.sjes Ixitween AbHolutists and Re- 
lationist-s, which we have discussed in the last chapter, 
took place wholly within the region of dynamics, i.e. 
they dealt with the movements of Iwidies and with the 
changes of shape, such as flattening and depression, 
which some of these movements prf«luce. It is clear, 
however, that the same kind of questiim could \m raised 
over anything whatever that moves, and over any kind 
of effects which movement may seem t(» produce. Now 
there is gmxl evidence— some of which will bt? men- 
tioned in a later chapter — for the view that light 
travels out from its sources with ;» very great but finite 
velocity; and this velricity has l»een measured. Again, 
the motions of charged btKlies jiroduce magnetic effects 
which vary with the velocilie.s of the bwlie.s. 

Thu.s in theory the whole question Ijctween the 
Absolute and the Relational views of Motion might 
be argued out again in the regions of light and electro- 
magnetics. A wave of light might be expected to have 
all sorts of different relative vek»cities, and the question 
might be raised : Which, if any of these, is what the 

physicist means by tfu velocity of light ? The Ab«)lutist 
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might here step in and say that by the velocity of light 
we must mean, not any of its relative velocities, but 
its absolute velocity, in the sense discussed in the last 
chapter. Similarly, we might ask : Which, if any, of 
the numerous different relative velocities of any charged 
piece of matter produces magnetic effects? And the 
Absolutist might say that no relative velocity has this 
effect, but only the absolute velocity of the charged 
body. I do not think that these additional facts really 
make any difference in principle to the conclusions 
which we reached about the Absolute and the Rela- 
tional Theories in the last chapter. I will try to justify 
this statement before going on to discuss what modifica- 
tions the new facts do make in the traditional kinematics. 

The subject is a little confused at the outset through 
the introduction of a new friend— the Luminiferous 
Ether — which did not enter into the purely dynamical 
arguments. Thus we get an apparently intermediate 
view, put forward by physicists who reject Absolute 
Space, Time, and Motion with righteous horror as 
metaphysical figments, and tell us that what is im- 
portant in light and electro-magnetics is motion, not 
with respect to this or that body^ but with respect to 
the Luminiferous Ether. It seems to me that for the 
present purpose there is no important difference between 
the Ether and Absolute Space. A distinction was origin- 
ally drawn, because various physical properties, such 
as elasticity and density, used to be ascribed to the 
ether, and because it was supposed to produce various 
effects on ordinary matter. This is inconsistent with 
the traditional view that Space does nothing, has no 
physical properties, and is thus distinguished from 
Matter. But there are two circumstances which make 
the distinction between the Ether of the modern physicist 
and the Absolute Space of the older Mechanics so slight 
as not to be worth keeping. On the one hand, the 
Absolutist has really no right to say that Absolute 
Space does nothing to matter. For it is of the essence 
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of his view that absolute motion produces flattening 
and other mechanical effects on matter ; and, since 
Absolute Space is involved in Absolute Motion, it is 
clear that he ought to hold that it is an ess<tntial factor 
in the {)roduction of these (effects. On the other hand, 
as we shall S(*e, the Ether has proved to h(‘ a more and 
mor(! retiring entity, until it is difiicult to di.scover that 
it plays any part in physics except that which Absolute 
.Sj)ac(; played in tlur older Mechanics. 'I'lius I do not 
regard tht; two views that the velocity «tf light means 
its absolute velocity and that it tneans its vehrcity 
relative to the Ether as genuine alternatives. 'I'he 
Ether just is Absolute Space plus somt; hypothesis as 
to its filling, and this latter addition is irrelevant for 
our present jnirpose. 

Having cleared this compliration out of the way, 
we can hm-. fairly easily that tin; facts about light and 
electro-magnetism inaki; no diffen'ma; in principle to 
the (juicstion of Absolute irrsus jnirely Relativ<' Motion. 
When the velocity of light was measured, and when 
the fundamental e(juati(»ns of the electro-magnetic field 
w(;r(! laid down, writcr.s did not as a rule state very 
clearly what fra!iu:.s of nderenct* they were assuming. 
Kin it i.s certain that they were, in fact, as.suming the 
familiar frame of reference with respect to which Newton’s 
laws of motion hold. If this lx: Absolute Sjace, then 
they were talking about Ab-solute Motion, and if it be 
the fixed .star.s, then they were talking about motions 
with respect to the fixed .stars. Every reastm that there 
is for taking the latter alternative a.s regards ordinary 
dynamic.s exists for doing the same with regard to light 
and electro- magnetic.s. The velocity of light i.s .some- 
thing that has been experimentally measured, and what 
has Iwjen measured must have been the time that a 
wave of light took to get from one to anothtir (or 
rather from one body to a second and then back again 
to the fir.st). Clearly it was the velocity of light relative 
to these bodies that wa.s measured, and not the time 
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that it took to get from one point of Absolutr Spar«- 
or one bit of the Ether t<J anotlter. Sitniiarly the law*, 
of electro-magnetics were dis<'overeci and vrrihcd by 
experiments on bodies, and the vehicities that wen* 
observed were the velcMities of these Ijodies relative 
to others. Again, all the arguments that could in: 
produced to show that in light and elcctro-dyiumiii s 
we must be dealing with ab.solute motions, and that we 
have the means of indirectly measuring them, are pre- 
cisely parallel tcj the; arguments to prove the sarric* c ctfi- 
clusion from the phenomena of rertation. And thc*y 
could be met in precisely the .stime way. Tints the 
new sciences which have developctd .situ:e N’l^wfon’s 
time leave the question between the Absolutists and the 
Relationists exactly where it was; and that is, if we 
are right, they leave the Relationi.sts in [>ossi*ssic»ti «»f 
the field, provided they state their ca.se carefully einiugh, 

I do not sup{*ose that any phy,sicist would deny fi«r 
side of the above .statement, vi/,., that the (ac ts about 
light and electro-magnetics lend no fresh support to 
the Absolute 'I’heory. But he might he inclined lit 
think that they do provide additional grounds for the 
Relational Theory. 1 do not think this is strictly true ; 
but it is plau.sible, and an explanation of why it is s«} 
will carry us into the heart of our present subject. 

In the purely dynamical arguments between Absol- 
utists and Relationists the Absolutist staked his case 
on absolute acceleration and absolute rotation. He did 
not profess to be able to prtxluce any diret t empirical 
evidence for absolute rectilinear velocity; though, of 
course, if he could prove the existero^e of abscdtjfe 
acceleration, that of ab.s«lute vckx ity wcmld b* pnrved 
indirectly. It follows at once from the fortn of Newton's 
laws of motion that abswiute rectilinear velcxaty, even 
if it exists, will not .show itself by any dynamical con- 
sequences ; for it is acceleration, and met velcMUty in a 
straight line, which Newton's laws connect with fem e, 
and therefore with possible defbrmatiott.s of bodies. 
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Now, when we come to deal with light and electro- 
magnetics, there is a real difference in this respect. If 
what is called the velocity of light be its absolute 
velocity (or its velocity with respect to the stagnant 
ether,” if you prefer that expression) we might expect 
to be able to measure the absolute velocity of a body 
like the earth by finding the velocity of light with 
respect to it and noticing how much greater or less it 
was than the velocity of light. The absolute velocity 
of the earth in its orbit would presumably be the differ- 
ence between the. absolute velocity of light and the 
velocity of a wave of light as measured from the moving 
earthy given that the earth and the , wave of light were 
moving in the same direction when the measurement 
was made. Again, various observable electro-magnetic 
effects depend on the velocities of charged moving 
bodies. If it be the absolute velocity of the charged 
body that is relevant to these effects, we ought to be 
able to discover what part of the observed relative 
velocity of a moving charged body is due to its own 
absolute velocity and what part is due to the absolute 
velocity of our axes of reference, for it will be only the 
former that will be responsible for the electro-magnetic 
effects which we measure. 

Now it is a fact, and a very important one, as we 
shall see in detail in a moment, that all attempts to find 
the absolute velocities of bodies by these means have 
failed, although the experiments were quite delicate 
enough to detect the effects which were being looked for, 
if they had really happened. We can now see what 
amount of truth there is in the popular view that the 
new facts "about light and electro-magnetics have pro- 
duced strong additional arguments for the Relationist 
and against the Absolutist view of Motion. It is true 
that light and electro-magnetics seemed to offer for the 
first time a means of detecting and measuring absolute 
rectilinear velocities^ and that when the experiments were 
done the results were always wholly negative. But the 
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negative results of these experiments are just as para- 
doxical on the traditional Relationist Theory as on the 
traditional Absolutist Theory. They cannot therefore 
be taken as arguing for the former and against the 
latter. It is clear that neither theory, as it stands, is 
fitted to deal with the facts. Of course, if it should 
be found that the Relationist Theory can, and the 
Absolutist Theory cannot, be so modified as to fit the 
facts of light and electro-magnetics, we may say that 
ultimately these facts furnish a conclusive argument 
against the Absolute Theory. But at present we must 
hold that their immediate consequence is simply to show 
the need of modifying both theories. To this modifica- 
tion we will now turn. 

I shall confine myself to the question of the velocity 
of light, and not touch on purely electro - magnetic 
experiments. The argument in the former case can be 
followed by any person who takes a little trouble and is 
acquainted with the first book of Euclid and with 
algebra up to simple equations ; whilst the electro- 
magnetic experiments cannot be understood without a 
fair knowledge of mathematical physics. And there is 
no loss of generality in restricting ourselves to the 
simple case of light, for light is really an electro- 
magnetic phenomenon. All that the reader needs to 
remember here is that the paradoxical result which we 
are going to explain about the velocity of light is not an 
isolated phenomenon, but is exactly paralleled by every 
electro-magnetic experiment that has ever been done 
with a view to detecting the absolute velocity of the 
earth or other bodies. 

The Mtchelson-Morley Experiment. I shall state the 
argument here in terms of the Absolute Theory, because, 
with our scientific traditions, this makes it more easy 
to follow. But I shall show at the end that this does 
not mean that the argument implies the truth of the 
Absolute Theory, or that it would be inconsistent to 
use the conclusion as the premise of an argument against 
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that theory. Suppose we had a platform moving through 
the ‘‘stagnant Ether*’ (which, as we have seen, is 
practically the same thing as Absolute Space) in a 
certain direction with a constant velocity v. On this 
platform let there be an observer, a source of light, and 
a couple of plane mirrors. Draw a straight line on the 
platform through the source of light and parallel to the 
direction of motion of the platform. Draw another 
straight line on the platform through the source and at 
right angles to the first line. Measure off equal distances 
from the source along the two lines. At the points thus 
obtained place the two mirrors, each one normally to its 
line. The illustration below will show the arrangement. 

/ 


i - » 

At a certain moment let the source S give out a 
flash of light and let part of this go to the mirror M^, 
and another part to the mirror Mg. Let us first consider 
the part that travels to M^. This will have to travel 
further through the ether than the marked distance I 
between S and M^, for will have travelled a certain 
distance through the ether while the light is moving 
towards it, and therefore the light will have to overtake 
it. Now let the light be reflected back along its old 
path to the source. It will now have to travel less than 
the marked distance through the ether, because the 
source is moving towards it. Suppose the light left S 
at time O, reached at was reflected instantaneously, 
and got back to S at Zg. Let c be the absolute velocity 
of light, i.e. its velocity through the “ stagnant ether.” 
It is then clear that 

/— (Zg — Zj ) = ^r(Z2 — ' 


and 
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whence it follows that = This then is 

the total time that elapses between the emission of this 
part of the light and its return to the source after its 
double journey. 

Let us now deal with the light which travels to the 
other mirror Mg and is reflected back from it to the 
source. This light must not travel out in the direction 
SMg, as marked on the platform, 
or it will never reach Mg. For Mj 
will have moved to the right by 
the time such light had got to 
where it was when the light started. 

We have therefore to consider light 
which strikes the mirror at a point 
in the ether equidistant between 
the point where the source was when the light left it 
and the point where the source will be when the light 
returns to it. The diagram above will make this 
quite clear. 

The actual course of the light in the ether is the line 
S^M^gS^- Tg be the time when this light gets back to 
S it is easy to see that 




T 2 

4 


whence 



Thus the two. parts of the original beam of light do not 
get back to the source at the same time ; or, to put 
it in a different but equivalent way, light which gets 
back to the source at the same time from the two mirrors 
must have started from the source at different times. 
Now, under these conditions, there ought to be a 
shifting of the position of the interference bands which 
always arise when the two beams of light which have 
travelled by different paths from the same source meet 
again. And from' the shift of the bands it would be 
possible to find the difference between and Tg. From 
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this we could calculate the absolute velocity of the 
platform, in terms of the absolute velocity of light, by 
using the two formulas just proved. 

An experiment of this kind was done with great 
care by Michelson and Morley. Their moving platform 
was the earth. The velocity v was the tangential 
velocity of the earth in its yearly motion round the 
sun. Their apparatus was quite delicate enough to 
detect smaller shifts in the interference bands than those 
which were expected. Yet not the slightest trace of 
any shifting at all was detected. A great many other 
experiments have been tried in which electro-magnetic 
effects were looked for as a result of the earth’s motion 
through the ether ; in every case the results have been 
niL This negative fact, that no effect due to the 
uniform rectilinear motion of a body through the ether 
has ever been detected, although it had been predicted, 
and although the apparatus used was quite delicate 
enough to detect and measure it if it were present, is 
the basis of the first Theory of Relativity. 

Before going any further I want to impress on the 
reader the extremely paradoxical nature of this fact, 
and to point out that it is as embarrassing to the 
traditional Relational Theory of Motion as to the 
additional Absolute Theory. If I travel in a slow local 
train, and an express passes me going in the same 
direction on the main line, I expect to find and I do 
find that the express moves more slowly relative to me 
than it would if I were standing on the platform of a 
station. It is obvious that the express takes longer 
to pass me under the former circumstances than under 
the latter. Now we should certainly expect this to 
happen for all kinds of motion, and this is common 
ground to the traditional Absolutist and the traditional 
Relationist. Yet the negative result of the Michelson- 
Morley and the electro-magnetic experiments might 
quite fairly be summed up as follows : The velocity 
of light with respect to various bodies is the same, even 
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though these bodies be moving with various velocities 
in the same direction as the light or in the opposite 
direction to it. In the Michelson-Morley experiment 
the earth in its orbit corresponds to a slow local train, 
and the light which goes from S to corresponds to 
a very fast express moving in the same direction on a 
parallel line. The result is as if an express train should 
appear to be going just as fast to observers in the local 
train as to observers standing on a station platform. 
The paradox can be stated just as well in terms of the 
Absolute and in terms of the Relational Theory. In 
terms of the Absolute Theory we can say that, although 
the earth is moving with an absolute velocity through 
the ether in the same direction as the light, this does 
not diminish the velocity of the light with respect to 
the earth ; everything goes on as if the earth were 
absolutely at rest in the ether. In terms of the Rela- 
tional Theory we can say that the relative velocities of 
a wave of light, with respect to a number of bodies 
which are moving relatively to each other in the same 
direction as the light, are nevertheless all the same. 

Naturally the first thing to do is to see whether any 
physical explanation can be given for this paradox, 
without modifying the traditional views of Space and 
Time which are common to the older Absolute and 
Relational Theories. What physical assumptions were 
made in the argument which led to the formulae of the 
Michelson-Morley experiment? We assumed {a) that 
the ether is not dragged along by the moving platform, 
as water would be by a stick that was trailed through 
it; {b) that the absolute velocity of light in the 
stagnant ether” is the same in all directions ; {c) that 
the reflection at the mirrors takes place practically 
instantaneously ; and {d) that the fact that a source, 
which emits light, is itself in motion through the ether 
makes no difference to the velocity of the emitted light. 
Would it be reasonable to account for the negative 
result of the Michelson-Morley experiment by rejecting 
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or modifying; any of these physical assumptions? As 
regards (a) any modificati(»n will bring us into imme- 
diate conflict with another set of well - esUiblished 
experimental facts, viz., the aberration of light from 
distant stars, due to the yearly movement of the earth 
in its orbit. We shall have occasion to refer again to 
this phenomenon in a later chapter. Ff>r the present 
we may say that the amount of aberration will vary 
according to the extent to which the earth drags the 
ether along with it. The actually ob.served alMirralion 
corresponds to the hypothesis that there is no dragging 
at all, which is what we assumed in our argument. 

The assumption (/^) .seems to be the only reasonable 
one to make on the subject. Nor would it help us to 
reject it. For the earth is moving in it.s orbit in 
different directions at different times of year, ft foilt)w.s 
that the assumption that the velocity of light in the 
ether is different in different absolute directitjns, even 
if it be intelligible, could only acctnint for the negative 
result of the Michelson-Morley experiment at one time 
of year. At other sea.sons the discrepancy btttwecn 
prediction and ob.servatit)n wouki be wars«; than ht'fore. 

The assumption (r) is needk*ss!y sweeping ; all that 
we need to assume is that, whatever time the reflection 
may take, it is the same for both mirror.s. It were 
.surely ab-solutely arbitrary to suppose that reflection at 
M._5 always takes up a different amount of time from 
reflection at M,, and that this difference is always exactly 
such as to neutralise the exptjcted difference in the times 
of arrival of the two beams of light at the .source. 

(rf) On the wave theory of light there is no rejisim 
why the velocity of a source at the moment of emission 
should have any effect on the vekxjity with which the 
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But the cumulative evidence for tiu* wave tlieory and 
against the corpuscular theory is so strong that it 
seems idle to try to explain th«* negative result ol the 
experiment by a hypothesis which is only plausible 
on the latter view. 


Interpretation of the Mitheison~Mo>Iev Kexnlf tn terrnx 
of the Absolute Theory. It is clear tlwn that no ordinary 
modification in our physical assumptions will explaiit 
the negative result of the^ Michelsoti' Motley experinienl 
without bringing us into still worse (Collision with well 
established facts. VVe are therefore fon ed to « onsider 
the assumptions that w'ere tacitly made in our measuftng 
of distances and time-lapses. 'Fhis brings tis, as regtirds 
Space, to the Lorents - Fitzgerald ( ontracttun, anti, as 
regards Time, to the notion of l.oeal Time. 

I shall still confine myself in my exjH>sition to the 
terminology of the Absolute The<»ry, and we shall 
now be seeing what assumptions as to our measure 
ments of distance and time-lapse have* to he made in 
order to square the results with that theory. It will 
be remembered that we measurrrd off on our platform 
two lines at right angles to each other, eatdi of which 
had the measured length /. 'Fhis means that our 
measuring rod had to be laid down exactly / times 
(if it was of unit length)' before we made mit mark 
on each line. Now, on the a.ssumption that identity 
of measure means identity of phy steal distame, we saw 
that the times taken by the two beams to get hack 
to the source were for the one that travelled parallel 
to the direction of motion of the platform, and T, 
for the other. The physical distances travelled by 
the two, on the present assumption, will, of coUrse, 
be etg and re.spectively. The first of these is 


2/ . , 2/ 

— jjjand the second is 




Now actually the two get back at the 


same time 


instead of the two different times and T,. It thcrefon- 
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is necessary to suppose that really they travelled the 
same physical distance through the ether. We can 
only explain this on the assumption that, although our 
measurements in the two mutually normal directions 
on the platform were the same, the physical distances 
measured were not the same. This is equivalent to 
assuming that our measuring rod does not remain of 
the same physical length when it is turned in different 
directions on the moving platform. If we suppose 
that the physical distance at right angles to the direction 
of motion really is /, whilst that in the direction of the 


motion 


is only i — - , we can account for the negative 

result of the experiment. For, in that case, both beams 
will have traversed the same physical distance through 
2/ 

the ether, viz. : i ===\ ; and, as they travel with the 

C^ 

same velocity they will get back at exactly the 
same time. What we have to assume then is that a 
measuring rod, which is of unit physical length when 
held, broadways on to the direction of motion of the 
platform through the ether,, shrinks to a physical 

/ Ip 

length I — — when laid down on the platform in the 

direction of its motion. This is what is called the 
Lorentz Fitzgerald Contraction. It is not, of course, 
supposed to be confined to one particular rod, but is 
common to the platform and everything on it. The 
result is that it cannot be detected by the use of another 
measuring rod, because that will contract in precisely 
the same way as the first when you lay it alongside 
the first. 

We can now deal with the question of Local Time. 
We have supposed that the velocity of light in the 
stagnant ether is c units of length per second. Now, 
assuming the Lorentz-Fitzgerald Contraction, we have 
seen that the distance travelled in the ether by either 
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beam of light from source to mirror and back again to 
2/ . 

source is ,==% units of length. It is clear then that 

a clock at the source, which marked zero when the 

2/ 

flash started ought to mark === seconds when the 

flash returns to the source, if it is set in such a way 
that it accurately measures seconds of physical time- 
lapse. Now the distance travelled by the light relatively 
to the platforiu is 2/ units of length. Therefore the 
measured velocity of the light relatively to the platform 
2/ 

will be 'il-^ .^=1 Qr ^ units of length per 

second, assuming that the clock at the source is going 
at such a rate that a second, as -measured by it, really 
does represent a physical time-lapse of one second. 
The relative velocity of light would therefore vary with 
the velocity of the platform. But this is exactly what 
we do not find, although we might have expected to 
do so. We actually find that the measured velocity 
of the light does not depend on the velocity of the 
source, the observer, or his instruments. It is therefore 
evident that some further explanation beside the Lorentz- 
Fitzgerald Contraction is needed to account for the facts. 
It is evident that this further assumption must be con- 
cerned with our clocks, since we have already dealt with 
our measuring rods. Suppose that, when one second 
of physical time has elapsed, the clock at the source only 
j 

indicates ^ i ^ seconds, ix, that it is a little slow. 


Then when 


CsJ^_V^ 


2 / 

't 


seconds have really elapsed the 


clock at the source will only indicate 


2/ 
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!.e, 2/V seconds. 'Fhc measurvd ciistafKi* tra v«*lled by 
the liglit relatively to the plalfiirm is, as liefons 2/. 
Thus the nuMsured ndative velocdiy of thi* liglil will 
now hv. i\ and will thus he indeptuident of the motion 
of the {)Iatform. This, as we saw, is tiu* result whirli 
is actually found by experiment. We must thf^retore 
accept it as a fact that the clock at the* stmrvr on tin* 
movini,^ {'jlatkirm goes mon* slowly than it would do if 

the platform were at rest in the ratitj of r “ to 1. 

I* 

This assumption is of course additional to the Loreiil^- 
Fitzgerraid Contraction, and makes no differenri* lo it. 

But we are not yet out of our difficulties aboiil the 
measurement of time. So far we have dealt only with 
the case of a single clock in a single place on the 
platform ; for the light came bark in the end lo the 
place whencf* it started, and the lirne-lajisf* was misisured 
wholly by the <doc:k there, dliis of course does corre- 
spond to the way in which the velocity of light is 
measured in purely terrestrial expertiiienls, siidi as 
that of Fl/eaii and Foucault. Still, it is clisir that we 
often want to compare the time at %vliirh one eveiii 
happens in one place wdih t!ie time al which anollirr 
event happims in s«^me oilier plans In order to do 
thi.s we must have some reason lO' biiit*ve lhai llu* dorks 
in the tw’o places are, not merely going al the same 
rate, but also that they agree in their /eros, Now the 
mere fact that they agn^ed in these resfMrtUs wdieii they 
were together is no guarantee that they will roniifitje 
to do so wd'ien one has been taken away lo a dislaricts 
In the ease of a pair of ordinary dorks, for 
the shaking that one of them gels on its joiirney, ilie 
possibly differeiil average temperatiire of the regiuii in 
which it has been moved, the diffi,?rt»iif graviiaiirifiaJ 
attraction ai different parts of the earth, and niaity oilier 
factors, combine to make it most ii«s;ife to argiii* ihal, 
because the two agreed when they were togellier, they will 
continue to do so now that they hiivi* been M!pafatf*ti 
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It is thus absolutely necessary to have some criterion 
of sameness of rate and sameness of zero which can be 
applied to widely separated clocks whilst they remain 
in situ. The only method that seems possible is that 
of signals which travel from one to the other. Let a 
signal be sent out from clock A when this marks and 
received at clock B when this marks Let another 
be sent out when the first clock marks f a and received 
when the second marks If it is found that t' ^ = 

fa—tB} we say that the two clocks are going at the same 
rate. Again, if a signal leaves A at reaches B when 
the clock there marks is immediately reflected back 
to A, and reaches there when the local clock marks 
it seems reasonable to conclude that the zeros of 
the two clocks agree, provided that 4 = This 

would obviously be the right criterion to adopt on the 
Absolute Theory, provided the platform were at rest 
in the ether. But, we have seen, whether the platform 
be at rest in the ether or not, there is no observable 
phenomenon by which the observers on it can detect 
its absolute motion or rest. Hence, in any case, they 
are forced to use this criterion /ante de rnieux. More- 
over, with this criterion and with it alone, the observers 
on the platform will find the same value for the velocity 
of light relative to the platform whether they measure 
it by observations all made with a single clock in one 
place, or by observations made with two different clocks 
in two different places. We can easily show this, as 
follows: We have seen that the velocity of light, as 
determined by observations with a single clock, is found 
to have the same value no matter what may be the 
velocity of the platform through the ether. Now let 
the clock B be put where the mirror was in the 
Michelson-Morley experiment. Let a flash leave the 
source (where the clock A is) when this clock marks O, 
reach the clock B when this marks tny be immediately 
reflected back, and reach A again when this marks f a. 
Then, if the two clocks have been set by our criterion, 
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^e=‘h(0 >•/',,) i/'.,- Now we know that the velocity of 

light relative to the platform, as measured entirely by 
observations made at A with the clock there, is c. And 
the measured distance that this light has travelh;d 
relatively to the platform is 2 /, i.e. the measured dis- 
tance on the platform backwards and forwards between 
A and B (or S and M, in the diagram to illustrate 
the Michelson-Morley experiment). Hence aZ/r. 
Hence A, which is i/j, is //V. That is, a b(;ain of light 
which left A when A's ckx;k marked O and travelled 
the distance / relative to the platform to the point !>, 
will reach B when the clock there marks //<’. Thii.s the 
ob.servers at A and B on comparing notes will again 
conclude that the velocity of light with respect to the 
platform is f, which is exactly the same conclusion as 
experimenters who had confined themselves Ut making 
observations at A with A's clock had already reached. 
So that the conventions just laid down for .standardising 
distant ckxrks are not only those which are pratdically 
forced on the observers by their inability to detect the 
movement of their platform through the ether, they 
are also the only convention.s which will lead to the 
same measure for the vekxdty of light relative to the 
platform, when two dififerent but equally reasonable 
inelhtKls of measurement are adopted. (It ought to be 
remarked that the last point is of merely the<»retic.a! 
interest, since the only practical metluxl of mea.suring 
the velocity of light by terrestrial experiments is by 
observations made in a single place.) 

Now these conventions, reasonable and inevitable as 
they seem, lead to the result that on a moving platform 
clocks which are set by them do not “really" agree in 
their zeros. Thi.s means, in terms of the Absolute 
Theory, that identity of clock-readings in different 
places does not imply identity of phy.sical date, if the 
clocks have been standardised by the.se conventions and 
are dotted about a platform which is in absolute motion 
through the ether. This we will now .show. %Vr have 
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just seen that, with these conventions, if a flash leaves 
A when the clock there reads O, it will get to B when 
the clock there reads Ijc. If there were nothing wrong 
with the clocks except the systematic slowness which 
we have already had to assume, this clock-reading would 

mean a physical time-lapse of amount = L Now 

actually the light whic h left A and went to B has 

/ 

travelled (^2) a distance i — -^(^-I^^^wing for the Lorentz- 

Fitzgerald Contraction of the platform and the rod with 
which it is measured), and (b) has had farther to catch 
up B, which is itself travelling through the ether in the 
same direction with a velocity v. A very simple 
calculation of exactly the same kind as that given on 
p. 120 will show that the actual amount of time that has 

elapsed between leaving A and reaching B is 3“ 


Now we have seen that, if we only allow for the 
systematic slowness of all the clocks on the moving 

platform, the physical time-lapse would be L 

mJ c 


These two quantities are not equal, and the one that we 
have just obtained by direct calculation is the right one. 
Hence the clock at B is not merely going somewhat too 
slowly, like the clock at A ; it is also not really in 
agreement with A as to its zero, Le, identity of readings 
between the two clocks do not represent identity of 
physical dates. When the clock at B reads l\c the true 

physical time-lapse is — This equals 
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In general, if the clock at B marks 4, and the measured 
distance of B from the source in the direction of motion 
of the platform be denoted by the physical time-lapse 
corresponding to the reading 4 is given by the equation 




(I) 


We see then, that if clocks be dotted about a platform 
which is moving through the ether with uniform velocity 
in a straight line, and if these clocks be standardised by 
means of light signals, and we want to pass from the 
readings of any clock to the corresponding physical 
time-lapse, we must not merely divide the reading by 

I — Before doing this we must add to the reading 

a quantity where is the measured distance from 

the standard clock to the given clock, in the direction of 
motion of the platform. Not only are all the clocks 
slow, in the sense that they all take more than an hour 
of physical time to make a complete rotation ; in addi- 
tion to this the hands of the various clocks are pushed 
back from the very start by amounts which increase the 
further they are away from the standard clock in the 
direction of motion of the platform. Clock-readings, 
like //;, are called Local Times ^ because they vary with 
the position of the clocks on the platform, even when 
the absolute time is the same. 

It is usual, for convenience, to denote the fraction 

I 


/ 

^ I — ^ by We can then say that the Lorentz- 

Fitzgerald Contraction means that a measured length 
;irin the direction of motion of the platform represents a 
physical length of only x\k. And the equation just 
reached tells us that the absolute time i§ connected with 
the local time of a clock on* a moving platform by the 
formula t=z/k{t„+--vrj(^), (l) 
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t = 
A 


ng; that the clocks have been set by light signals 
ng to the conventions laid down on p. 129. We 
ne more equation before we can get any further. 
50 that when the standard clock on the platform 
1 O it was opposite to a point a in Absolute Space, 
the clock B marks 4 that clock be opposite to 
/3 of Absolute Space. The co-ordinate of in 
eotion of motion of the platform and relative to 
tform, will of course simply be the distance as 
“edl along the platform in 
eotion from the standard 
to the clock B, How 
is be related to Xj3, the 
al distance in Absolute ^ ^ ^ ^3 

between the point /3 and 

iot a, which the standard clock was opposite to 
beginning? The diagram above will illustrate 
oblem. 

3 have two factors to consider, (i) Owing to the 
:2:- Fitzgerald Contraction the measured length Xb 
ep resents a physical length (2) The plat- 

hsLS moved through the ether for the physical 
Ipse that corresponds to the local time If this 
DO t the platform has moved a physical, distance vt, 

( *ux \ 

Hence 


^k{XB-\-Vt^. (2) 

is the other fundamental equation of the subject, 
oonnects the physical distance of two points in 
it^ Space with the measured magnitude of their, 
li nates relative to a moving platform. The k factor 
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enters through the Contraction and the Local Time, the 
V factor through the ordinary rules of relative motion. 

We can now sum up the results of the Michelson- 
Morley experiment in terms of the Absolute Theory. 
To explain the negative results of that experiment, 
whilst preserving the Absolute Theory, we have had 
to make three assumptions. Two of these involve 
action between Space and Matter; the third is merely 
the explicit recognition of a convention, (i) We have 
had to assume that Absolute Motion of a body produces 
a contraction in the direction of motion. (2) We have 
had to assume that all clocks on a platform, which moves 
through the ether, are thereby made to go more slowly. 
These are both definite assertions as to the action of 
Absolute Space (or ether) on matter. (3) We saw that 
the conventions which we use to judge of identity of 
zero in scattered clocks are not justified if the clocks 
be in motion through the ether. This is not a new 
physical assumption, but is in accordance with common- 
sense. What is new is that we must still go on using 
this convention, because we can never tell whether we 
are in motion or not through the ether. It will be seen 
then that the results of the Michelson-Morley Experi- 
ment can be dealt with in terms of the Absolute Theory, 
provided we are prepared to make suitable physical 
assumptions as to the effect of absolute motion on clocks 
and measuring rods. Thus, it cannot be said that the 
newer facts definitely settle the old question between 
Absolutists and Relationists in favour of the latter. 
Nevertheless, I think that reflection on the newer facts 
does strengthen the case of the Relationists by making 
the Absolute Theory seem more and more arbitrary and 
improbable. Before going further I will point out why 
I think this. (1) In order to explain the fact that 
motion through the stagnant ether does not produce 
the observable effects which one might reasonably 
expect it to do, the Absolutist has to assume that it 
does produce two different effects on matter, and that 
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the combination of the.se exactly neutralises the ex- 
pected phenf)mena. If a .stud«rnt, wfuui taxed with not 
showinfj up an essay, were to reply that he had written 
it and then up.set the ink over it, we should perhaps 
feel a little doubtful, and a.sk him t(» let us .see the pa[ier. 
If he then said that, by a strati^e coimadetue, as the 
ink dried it faded, so that it was now impossihie to 
see anything’ on the paper, even the CTiariiy which 
“believeth all things" would be severely strainetl. 
Yet this is about the position in which the Absolute 
Theory finds itself when dealing with the Michelscui- 
Murley experiment. (2) The alleged physical eftects of 
motion through the ether are of the mo.st exfra«>rdinary 
kind. For instance, the Loren t/- Fitzgerald (’ontractiitn, 
if taken as a physical fact, affect.s all kinds of matter 
equally. A rod of steel contracts as much a.s a hit of 
india-rubber. We might at least expect that .sm'h a 
contraction would be accompanied by .strains, and that 
these would show them.sclvcs in the usual way by lead- 
ing to phenomena, such as douliie refraction, in other- 
wise isotropic transparent materials like glas.s. Such 
effects have been carefully looked for* and have never 
been found. Similar remarks apply to the sy.stematic 
slowing of the clocks. In fact we may fairly say that 
the a.ssumptions which the Ab.sohiie Theory has to 
make to .square itself with the results of the Michelson- 
Morley experiment are m “ fishy " as to cast additional 
grave doubt on that theory. Let us then try to interpret 
the Michelson-Morley result in term.s of the Relational 
Theory. 

Interpretation of the Miiheison- Morley Result in terms 
of the Relational Theory. The two tfan.sformatioij equa- 
tions which we reached in the last .section contain 
unobservable factors which we must now try to eliminate. 
On their left-hand .sides they contain absolute time- 
lap.ses and absolute distances. On their right hand 
sides they contain y, the supposed absolute vckKtiiy 

• li» {mriicskr, ity Kayleigb *fid 
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of the platform throui^h the ether, whirh it is acimilted 
we cannot detect. This occurs both explicitly, and also 
implicitly in the term A\ We want to i^h eqiialioiis 
which will contain nothing but relative veloriiiics, 
actual clock-readings, and measured disfanr*i*,s. This 
is not dihicult U> (its First all we rnusl take 

two platforms, /j and l.H us still talk in terms 
of the Absolute Theory, and sujiposr that /| has an 
absolute velocity 7 '^ and an ahsolufe veh«'i!y in the 
same direction. Let this tmmmtui cJireruion, as heforis 
be taken as the j'-axis. I'he first thing that %ve iniisi liiid 
is the measured relative velocity whii'h th«* jdalform 
has with respect to ohs#‘rvers on /^j, wlio mfsisiire ii with 
their own clocks and rods. Let a certain point on the 
platform be opposite to tlie standard tiork of when 
this reads {). fan the same {Kunl of be opposite to B 
in /j wlien tin* clock there reads /«. lire velocity of 
relative to as measured by the observers on p^ will 
tlnrn obviously be 'This is Xow from erjuations 

(i) and {2) we can iststly derive die ecjiiaiinns 

fi| 

and .iji — ly), (2) 

# *** « 


Now 



th«t absolutif velocity of/»g. 


dividing through by /, we get 


V„'~V. 


.‘'Cjl- 


( 3 ) 


This formula is both intrinsically interesting, ar»d 
essential for the next stage of our work- Let us put 




v: 


Xi' 




and 


'tr 
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We have / ‘ ' j - k„ [t,, \ ’ ' j 

and a E--. f /’X), 

where a‘j and are tlie measured t.sM»rditiate and the 
clock-reading on /j which correspond fo |diysic:al 
distance x and abscdute tirijedapse- / resjie<‘ltvely, 
whilst and are thft measured <‘o-<#rdifiai,e and ciork'- 
reading that correspond on tci the same physii::al 
quantities. From these f‘C|uacions we can at oner 
show that 




/,. -f 

^ I “ 




j 


1 ”f^) by(3> 


Now it is eaisy to prove that CCF”* 4^) • ^^^^f***** 

U) 

In the same way we ean prove that 

•S + (5) 

These (ujuations are absolutely symmi'tricai as Ijetween 
/■j and L, .r, and x... For it follows from them that 

and jTj, Cj(.r, “ 

But C, and I'.j, « — Vy^, whent e 


(i'l 

and S ( 5 ‘I 

which are of precisely the same form as ( 4 ) and { 5 ) 
respectively. 

We have thus eliminated almost the last trace of 
anything “ absolute ’’ and unobservable. Otir ctjuaiitms 
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now contain only clock-readings ; measured distances ; 
relative velocities of one platform to another ; and 
the velocity of light with respect to the two platforms, 
which the Michelson-Morley experiment shows to have 
the same value for all platforms, even though they be 
in motion relatively to each other, provided the motion 
be rectilinear and uniform. The equations now tell 
us what co-ordinates and dates observers on one plat- 
form will ascribe to an event, provided we know what 
co-ordinates and dates the observers on any other 
platform ascribe to the same event, and also know the 
measured velocity of the one platform with respect to 
the other. The only trace of ‘‘absoluteness ” that is 
left is the proviso that the platforms must be moving 
in straight lines, and with uniform velocities in the ether. 
This must be left till we come to the General Theory 
of Relativity in Chapter VI. 

In the meanwhile the reader may be inclined to raise 
a purely logical question/ which ought to be settled 
before we go any further. He may say : “You have 
just been deducing certain transformation equations 
from the assumption of absolute motion through the 
stagnant ether, and in this, connexion you have 
assumed a real physical contraction in moving bodies 
and a real physical slowing down of moving clocks. 
It is true that you have at last deduced a set of equations 
which are entirely in terms of measured distances, 
clock-readings, and measured relative velocities. But 
even these were deduced from the assumption of two 
platforms moving with different absolute velocities 
through the stagnant ether. Would it not be a gross 
inconsistency if you were finally to make these equations 
the basis of a purely Relational Theory of Space, Time, 
and Motion? Would you not obviously be using your 
conclusions to prove something which directly con- 
tradicts the premises from which you derived those 
conclusions? And is this not plainly inconsistent?” 

This objection is invalid, as I shall now show. To 
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some people this fact may be obvious, and they may 
think the whole objection far fetched. I can assure 
them, however, that it is fetched from no farther than 
the University of Oxford ; and respect for the difficulties 
felt by that learned body induces me to make the logical 
position perfectly clear. To say that p is the premise 
from which we deduce q means more than to say that 
p implies though of course it involves this. It means 
in addition that our belief in p is our only ground for 
believing in q. When p and q are related in this way 
we cease to have any ground for believing in q so soon 
as we cease to believe in p. But p may imply though 
p is false and q is true. And, provided that we have 
other grounds for believing there is not the least 
logical objection to our first getting to know q as an 
implication of p and then using our belief in q as an 
argument against p, A foreigner might come to believe 
the true proposition that the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain in 1921 was a Welshman because he mistakenly 
believed that Mr Asquith was Prime Minister at that 
date and that Mr Asquith was a Welshman. He might 
then find other grounds for believing that the Prime 
Minister was a Welshman ; he might, read in the 
papers that the Prime Minister had delivered a moving 
address in Welsh to the Free Calvinistic Anabaptists of 
Llanfairpwllgwyn. * . . On subsequently comparing 
the Welsh national characteristics with what he could 
learn about those of Mr Asquith he might begin to 
feel a legitimate doubt as to his original belief that 
Mr Asquith was Welsh. Yet he would commit no 
inconsistency if he continued to believe that the Prime 
Minister in 1921 was Welsh. He would have been 
inconsistent if he had nev,.r had any other reason for 
thinking that the Prime Minister was Welsh except 
the belief that Mr Asquith was Welsh and was Prime 
Minister ; but we are assuming that this was only his 
original ground for his conclusion, and that he subse- 
quently found other reasons to support it. 
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Now this is precisely the position about the trans- 
formation equations. They do not begin to be directly 
verifiable till they are got in the purely relational 
forms (4) and (5). Once they are in these forms they 
contain nothing but what is observable, and the 
evidence for them is that they, and they alone, fit all 
the known facts. They do indeed follow from the 
Absolute Theory, together with the physical assumptions 
about contractions and clocks. This is not surprising, 
since those assumptions were made precisely in order 
to square the Absolute Theory with such facts as the 
negative result of the Michelson-Morley experiment. 
But, once they have been reached, by whatever means, 
the evidence for or against them is direct and inductive. 
The Absolute Theory is not the premise of them, and 
there is thus no inconsistency in using them to cast 
doubt on the Absolute Theory. We do this just 
because the Absolute Theory only leads to them when 
supplemented by certain physical assumptions which 
are intrinsically very improbable. If q be known to 
be true, and p only leads to q when supplemented by 
the very improbable premise p\ the truth of q reflects 
the improbability of p' back on to This I think 
settles the purely logical question. In future the trans- 
formation equations in the relational forms (4) and (5) 
are to be accepted on their own merits, and without 
regard to the particular way in which it happens to be 
convenient to introduce them to the notice of readers 
brought up (as most of us are) on Absolutist traditions. 

There is, however, a real logical incoherence in a 
good many expositions of the Theory of Relativity. The 
Loren tz-Fitzgerald Contraction and the slowing of the 
clocks on a moving platform are first introduced as 
physical changes due to absolute motion. Later on 
the Absolute Theory is rejected. But the Lorentz- 
Fitzgerald Contraction is still recognised as a fact, and 
the same is true of the slowing down of the clocks. 
There is an apparent inconsistency here which is very 
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puzzling to the student of the subject. It is clear that, 
if the Contraction and the slowing of the clocks are 
still to be recognised, they must be reinterpreted^ and 
this is what is actually intended but not always clearly 
brought out. Let us then reinterpret them in purely 
Relational terms. 

We have two platforms, px and p^^ of which the 
second moves in a straight line along the :x;-axis of the 
first with a uniform measured relative velocity of 2^21* 
A rod is lying on along the :x:-axis. The people on 
p^ measure it and find that their unit measure goes into 
it /g times. What measure will the people on p^ ascribe 
to this rod ? They cannot, of course, measure it directly 
so long as it remains on p^^ so they will have to adopt the 
following expedient. Suppose that one end of the rod is 
opposite to a point B oip^ when the clock there marks Ab. 
Suppose that the other end is opposite to a point C of p^ 
when the clock there oiarks ho* Let /ib=A 6’* Then the 
people on p^ will say that the distance BC on their plat- 
form, as measured by themselves, is the length of the 
rod which is fixed in p^.. For it is the distance between 
the points in p^ which were opposite the two ends of 
the rod at the same moment, as judged by the clocks 
onpx* The length, as measured by them, will therefore 
be Xic—XiB. Now, by equation (5), 

Xic = + ^21^2Cf) 

and XxB^^kxi 9 B 

. Xxc-^lB = ^ 2 i {(^20 — ^ 2 b ) + 

By equation (4), 

VL u ( * \ 

Hr — T ^2 J 

and ty^-=kn{tt + 

Now hy hypothesis, 
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lA ^alC^Zr- A Iijf I ‘ ( 

hll 

i.>'. A //, '’"V* (C). 

A* 2 1 r 

Thus wet setet that a rod whose* litogth is /.,,, as fiirasiired 
by obsetrve*rs who are* at ri*.st ntlafividy to if, has a 
shortetr length as me*asure*d b? observers relatively to 
whom it moves with a uniform n*fiiline*ar velocity. If 
the two sets of observers tan rcHiimunicate with ea«*Ii 
other, those on /| will say that moving iKxiies arc 
shortened in the dire*c:tion in whiolj they are moving, 
and the amount of shortening is that given by the 
Ix>rent/«Fit/gerald Firmula. Supf>ose now that the rod 
were transferred from in and the observers on 
pi now measured it dirertl)% whilst those on now 
measured it in tin* same indirect ’Way which the 
observers had to use befrire. The observers on /| 
would now find that the rod had the measijred length 4i 
whilst thosft on p.^ would ascribe lo it the metsiired 

length /*, which is the same as /* since A|*aA,|. 

The observers on would pul the mm to thenmcdves 
as follows : They would say that the rcMl, which wm 
formerly at rest, has now acc|yired the velocity ft|g 
(which is er|ual lo — r**)# and that this makes it con- 
tract in the propcjrtson given by the Lf>rcni/*-Fitogtrald 
formula. Thus Iwth parties wmild agree that inolion 
causes contraction, and both would agree in the fcirmiiia 
which connects contraction wiiti veic^dty. lioih get 
the same measure when the rod is at rest on their plat- 
forms and they can measure it directly* This ftieasiire 
is 4* Both gel the same measure when the rod if 
moving relatively to their platform and they can only 

/ 

measure it indirectly. This measure is . * , or, whmt is 
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the same, * The contraction is thus no longer a 

^21 

physical change caused by absolute motion through the 
stagnant ether ; it is simply a change in the measure 
of length of the same body, according as it is at rest 
relatively to the observers and can be measured directly, 
or is in uniform motion with respect to the observers 
and can only be measured indirectly. The measure- 
ments of the two sets of observers are perfectly con- 
cordant with each other, whenever the conditions under 
which they are made are precisely similar. And there 
is nothing particularly shocking in the fact that the 
measurements by two different sets of observers of the 
same body are not concordant when the conditions under 
which they measure it are not precisely similar. It is 
not even inconvenient, since the transformation equa- 
tions tell us how to pass from the one measure to the 
other. 

We can now deal with the interpretation of the 
facts about the clocks in terms of the Relational Theory. 
Let the clock at the point B on p^ first read and 
later on let it read T^b. The time-lapse as measured 
by observers on p^ will, of course, be Let 

the clock which is opposite to B in the first 

occasion read t^^gy and the clock which is opposite 
to B in on the second occasion read Ti«, Then 
we have 

and + 

V\rhence Tjj — , (7)- 

V 

(? 

Thus the time-lapse, as measured indirectly from 
is greater than the time-lapse as measured directly on 
Pb- The people on p^, on communicating with those 
on pB, will therefore say that the clocks on are 
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rendered slow by the motion of If, however, a 
clock from were transferred to p^ and the time-lapse 
were measured with it directly by people on p^ and 
indirectly by people on p^^ the latter would say that 
their old clock was now going more slowly, and would 
ascribe this to its transference to the moving body p^. 
Thus both parties would agree that rectilinear motion 
slows clocks, and both would agree as to the connexion 
between this slowing and the relative velocity. But, 
once again, the slowing is not now a physical effect, 
due to absolute motion through the ether. It is simply 
a change in the measure of time-lapse^ according as it 
is measured by the readings of a single clock which 
is fixed in the place where the time-lapse is measured, 
or by the readings of two different clocks which 
successively face this place in the course of their 
motion with respect to it. The measurements of the 
two sets of observers are again quite concordant, 
whenever they are carried out under precisely similar 
conditions; and when the conditions of the two observa- 
tions differ in the way described above, we can always 
pass from the one measured time-lapse to the other 
by using the equations. 

We might sum up these results as follows: (i) 
There is a direct and an indirect way of measuring 
length. The former can only be applied to bodies that 
are at rest relatively to the person who is making the 
measurement, and consists of the familiar process of 
applying a measuring rod and seeing how many times 
it has to be laid down before it reaches the other end 
of the body. When the body to be measured is moving 
relatively to the observer this method cannot be applied. 
What has to be done then is for two observers on the 
same platform to note what points on the platform the 
two ends of the moving body face at the same moment 
as judged by the clocks on their platform. They then 
measure this distance directly, and take it as the 
measure of the length of the moving body. These 
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two methods lead to the same measure for the same 
body (assuming that clocks have been standardised on 
the two platforms by the principles laid down earlier 
in the chapter) if and only if the two platforms be at 
rest relatively to each other. If the two platforms be 
in uniform rectilinear relative motion, the two methods 
do not lead to the same measure for the same body. 
The two measures are then connected with each other 
and with the measured relative velocity by the Lorentz- 
Fitzgerald formula. It will be noticed — and this is 
very important — that the indirect method of measuring 
le7igth necessarily involves a reference to time^ since we 
measure the distance between those two points which 
the two ends of the moving body are judged to face 
simultaneously. Whether the direct method of measure- 
ment also implicitly involves a reference to time we 
will not discuss at present, though we shall have to 
do so later, 

( 2 ) There is a direct and an indirect way of 
measuring the time that elapses between two successive 
events which happen at the same point on a platform. 
The former can only be applied by observers who are 
and remain at this place on the platform, and it con- 
sists of the familiar process of noting how far the 
hands of the clock there have turned between the two 
events. When the two events happen on a body which 
is moving relatively to the observer this method cannot 
be used. What has to be done then is for two observers 
to note the readings of their clocks when the first event 
happens opposite to one and the second event happens 
opposite to the other. The difference between the 
readings of these two separated clocks is then taken 
as the measure of the time-lapse between the two events 
on the moving body. These two methods lead to the 
same measure for the time-lapse between the same pair 
of events (assuming that both sets of clocks have been 
standardised by the principles already laid down) if 
and only if the two platforms be at rest relatively 
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to each other. If the two platforms be .in uniform 
rectilinear relative motion, the two methods do not 
lead to the same measure of the time-lapse between 
the same pair of events. The two measures are then 
connected with each other and with the measured 
relative velocity by the formula (7). It is important 
to notice that the indirect measure of time-lapse is 
essentially bound up with distance. For the two events 
which happen in the same place with respect to the 
one platform happen in different places with respect 
to the other. The greater the relative velocity of 
the two platforms the greater the spatial separation 
of the two events will be, and the greater w'ill be 
the discrepancy between the two measures of the time- 
lapse. 

This connexion between the spatial and temporal 
separations of a pair of events comes out still more 
clearly when we consider a more general case, which 
must anyhow be treated for the sake of completeness. 
We have assumed so far that the two events whose 
temporal separation was to be measured happened at 
the same point on one of the platforms. Let us now 
suppose that a certain event happe»' at B on when 
the clock there reads /g/i* Let a second event happen 
at C on when the clock there marks t^^ 


Then the time-lapse as measured on p^ is But 

/ A / / 4 . 

and 

Ixc — ^ 2 l( 

^^ac+ ^ y 

Whence 


'^2l{(^2 C ^2/f) "I* (■^2C ^ 2 b )} * (8) • 

Now 


Whence 
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Whence /jjfj — ^2i{(^2C' ^ (‘^IC 






Whence '^21(^10' ^1/?) — ^2i(^2c ^2^)“^ ^ (•^'ic 


or — r (/gcr ifg/if) + j (-^ic (9)’ 

>^21 ^ 

Thus the time-lapse between two remote events has 
a different measure according’ to whether it is deter- 
mined by clocks which are at rest relatively to the 
events, or. by clocks which are in uniform rectilinear 
motion relatively to them. The discrepancy between 
the two measures depends on the spatial separation 
between the two events, in the direction of relative 
motion of the two platforms. Equation (8) expresses the 
relation in terms of the spatial separation, as measured 
by observers who are at rest relatively to the two events ; 
equation (9) expresses it in terms of the spatial separa- 
tion as measured by observers who are in uniform 
rectilinear motion relatively to the two events. In par- 
ticular, let us suppose that the two events are contem- 
porary as judged by the clocks of their own platform. 
This means that ♦ Then they will not be contem- 

porary as judged by the clocks on the other platform, 

for will be equal to Thus the tem- 

poral separation with respect to p will increase with 
the spatial separation. 

The upshot of the whole matter is to show how 
inextricably our measurements of distance and of time- 
lapse are bound up with each other. It is now quite 
evident that any attempt to measure lengths of bodies 
which are moving relatively to us involves judgments 
of simultaneity. On the other hand, a pair of events 
which are simultaneous with respect to a certain plat- 
form, and are separated in space with respect to that 
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platform, will be successive with respect to any platform 
that moves relatively to the first ; and the time-lapse 
between them with respect to the second platform will 
depend on the spatial separation of the two events. It 
is only pairs of events that happen both at the same 
place and at the same date with respect to some platform j 

which will happen at the same place and date with ! 

respect to all platforms that move with uniform rectilinear ^ 

velocities relative to the first. A pair of contemporary 
events, which occupy different places with respect to the 
platform in which they are contemporary, will be succes- 
sive in all other platforms that move relatively to the 
first. A pair of successive events, which occupy the 
same place with respect to a certain platform, will occupy 
different places with respect to all other platforms which 
move relatively to the first; The latter fact was familiar 
enough before the Theory of Relativity was developed. [ 

If I travel to Scotland and eat my lunch in the dining- I 

car, the two events of eating my soup and drinking my 
coffee are successive ; and they happen in the same 
place relatively to the train, viz., at my seat in the 
dining-car. But, with respect to the earth, they happen 
at different places, at Grantham and at York. The 
fact which has only lately been recognised is that the ^ 

same applies to the dates of events which happen in 
different places. If the watches of the travellers and the 
officials on the train had been set, by the same principles 
as clocks are set on the earth, while the train was in 
motion, we should have the following result : My 
neighbour and I might each take a mouthful of soup at 
the same time, as judged by our watches ; but, as judged 
by the clocks on the earth, his mouthful would happen 
a little later than mine, if I were facing the engine and 
he had his back to it. And the difference in date would 
be proportional to the width of the table at which we were 
both sitting. The reason why this point has long been 
obvious about Space but has needed very delicate experi- 
ments to force it on our attention as regards Time is 
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the following : The separation between Grantham and 
York is gross and unmistakable. But the separation 
in time between my mouthful and my neighbour’s, as 
judged by clocks on the earth, is proportional to the 
ratio of the velocity of the train to the square of the 
velocity of light (see equations 8 and 9). Now the 
velocity of light is enormous as compared with that of 
the trains on even so efficient a railway as the Great 
Northern, and so the temporal separation is negligible 
and can only be detected indirectly through the negative 
results of such delicate experiments as the Michelson- 
Morley. 

We see then that, in the long run, the Theory of 
Relativity is more whole-heartedly relational than the 
traditional Relational Theory of Motion which we 
discussed in the last chapter. For, according to it, 
not only is the spatial separation of successive events 
relative to the system of co-ordinates chosen, but also 
the temporal separation of two events in different places 
is relative to the system of co-ordinates and the clocks 
associated with them. 

The Restricted Physical Principle of Relativity. I will 
end this chapter by trying to state this physical principle 
clearly, and then to explain it. It may be stated as 
follo’Ws : The laws of any physical phenomenon have 
the same mathematical form, whether they have been 
discovered and verified by observers who were at rest 
relatively to this phenomenon or by observers who 
were moving relatively to it with a uniform rectilinear 
velocity. Let us now try to see exactly what this means. 
The law of any phenomenon, when expressed in 
mathematical form, is a differential equation connecting 
some measured quantity which is observed in a certain 
place at a certain time with some other measured 
quantity which is observed in some other (or it may be 
the same) place at some other (or it may be the same) 
time. The law will also involve the distance between 
the two places and the time-lapse between the two 
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dates. Maxwell’s equations are a perfect example 
of a physical law. Now it is clear that such laws 
are, in the end, verifiable only in so far as they 
express relations between actually measured magnitudes, 
such as clock-readings, deflexions of galvanometers 
or magnetometers, number of weights put into a balance, 
number of times that a certain rod has to be laid down 
to get from one place to another, and so on. We may 
take these measures to represent so much time-lapse, so 
great a current or magnetic force, such and such a 
gravitational attraction, so much length, etc. ; and 
we may, if we like (and if we can make clear what 
we mean), raise the question whether these actual 
measures which we read off our instruments truly” 
represent the ‘^real” physical magnitudes in question. 
But, so far as our laws and their verification are con- 
cerned, the measured magnitudes are the important 
things, and the question of what they stand for in 
the physical world is a secondary matter of theoretical 
interpretation. Maxwell’s equations, so far as 

they can be verified, state relations between the readings 
of electrometers, magnetometers and galvanometers in 
various places ; the readings of clocks in these places ; 
and the number of times rods have to be laid down to 
get from one place to another. 

Now it is not true, and the Physical Principle of 
Relativity does not assert, that if one observer is at rest 
with his instruments relatively to a certain phenomenon, 
and a second observer is in uniform motion with his 
instruments relatively to the first, the corresponding 
instruments of the two observers will give the same 
readings. We already know in fact that they will 
ascribe different time-lapses and different spatial separa- 
tions to the phenomena under observation. And the 
same is true in general of their other measurements. 
Suppose, e.g.^ that one observer with a magnetometer 
and a quadrant electrometer is at rest with respect 
to a charged particle, and the other observer, provided 
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with similar instruments, is in uniform rectilinear 
motion with respect to the first. The first observer’s 
magnetometer will give a zero reading, whilst the second 
observer’s will give a finite reading. What the Physical 
Principle of Relativity does assert, and what is true, so 
far as we know, is the following proposition : The 
equations which interconnect the readings of one 
observer’s instruments with each other and with his 
measured distances and time-lapses are of precisely 
the same form as those which interconnect the read- 
ings of the other observer’s instruments with each 
other, and with his measured distances and time- 
lapses. 

To put the principle formally, let us suppose that 
the observers on are at rest with respect to the 
phenomenon in question. Let the relevant readings 
of their measuring instruments be Pj, Qi, Rj. . . . Let 
the relevant distances and time-lapses, as measured by 
them, be d^ and respectively. The velocity of the 
phenomenon with respect to them is o. Suppose they 
find that these various readings are connected with each 
other and with the measured distances, time-lapses, 
and velocity, by the equation or set of equations — 

Qiy • • t 9 ^19 A > o)= o. 

Let the corresponding readings of the observers on .p^ 
who watch the same phenomenon be Pa, Qg, Rg. , . . 
Let their measured distances and time-lapses be d^ 
and /a respectively. With respect to them of course 
the phenomenon under observation has the measured 
velocity Then their readings will be connected 

with each other by the equation or set of equations — 

^2 29 QzJ F.2* • • • 9 ^2 9 ^2 9 ^ 12 ) = 0. 

Now what the physical principle states is that ct>^ is the 
same as This may be briefly summed up in the 
statement that, according to the Restricted Physical 
Principle of Relativity, the laws of nature are co-variant 
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with respect to ilw .spac«*«time trafisfcirmaiicjns cif the 
Special or Restricted Theory ReLili%*i!y. 

It is important Uf be ijuile ciisir as to ilif^ i^'oriiirxion 
between this priiuaph* and the invari.trii^r of the 
measured velocity of iii^dit with resperi to all observers 
who move relatively to eatli other iii siraiglif lines %viifi 
uniform velocities. This latter fact neither implies nor 
is implied by the physical principle, though it is of 
course compatible %vith it. It is olivioiis ihai a fai:! 
about ligl'it could not by itself logiraliy irrijilv a priiiriple 
about all mitural phenomena wlialever. tJiinversrly, 
the physical principht only imfihes that the 



velocities of light with resjriTt to all observers will be 
i/if same fumtim of their resperlive miMSiiremniis of 
distance and time-kpse. Ii cioi^s iiriply thai all 
these measured relative vidiHuiies %vill have the sumt 
nmmrkal vuluf. That they do in fan havi? ihe sume 
numerical value is an uncfivenitrilecJ tneu.y, revralrd lo 
us by the Michelson-Morley and other ex|M?rifiienfs. 
This fact is of immense pracliral inifKiriance^ beiausi! 
it enables us to bring the I'^tiysiral Prifiriple clown from 
the clouds and apply ii tti get concreie results* For 
the invariance of the measiiretf veiiciiy of iiglit enibiei 
us, in the way titat we have descfilml* to reicti ilie 
transformations for siKicemricI lime, to express 
and 4 in terms of and 4* Having done this, we 
can see how I\, Q,, R*. * . * must be reLiIrcI 10 
R|. * * • in order that the form of the laws of any 
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they agree with it, whether they be co-variant with 
respect to the transformations of the Special Theory 
of Relativity. Some alleged laws of nature, we find, 
are already in the right form ; Maxwell’s equations are 
a case in point. Others are not, the Conservation 
of Momentum, on the traditional view that mass is 
independent of velocity. Such examples might, at first 
sight, be taken as casting doubts on the principle. 
Here, however, there are two points to notice: (i) If 
the principle be true and the laws wrongly stated, it 
is not surprising nevertheless that the laws have seemed 
to be constantly verified. For the divergence would 
only begin to show itself when we deal with velocities 
which are comparable with that of light. Now of 
course the velocities of ordinary bits of matter are quite 
negligible in comparison with that of light. (2) As 
soon as people did come to deal with matter moving 
with very high velocities, as in the case of particles 
shot out from radio-active bodies or from the poles of 
vacuum tubes, it was found that the traditional laws 
had to be modified, and that the modification was in 
the same direction and of the same order as that de- 
manded by the Physical Principle. The strong point 
about the principle in such cases is this : If you keep 
the traditional form of the laws and try to reconcile 
them with the facts about particles that move with 
velocities comparable to that of light, you have to 
make special physical hypotheses as to the nature 
and minute structure of matter. The other plan, of 
modifying the laws till they accord with the Physical 
Principle, has the advantage that it accounts for 
the experimental results, and requires no special, 
physical hypotheses as to the nature and structure of 
matter. 

With the further development of the Theory of 
Relativity, and the further modification of traditional 
physical concepts which this entails, I will deal in the 
next chapter but one. 
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The following works may be consulted with 
advantage : — 

L. SiLBERSTEiN, Theory of Relativity. 

M. SCHLICK, Space and Time in Contemporary Physics. 

E. Cunningham, Relativity., Electron Theory., and Gravitation. 

[The reader may here be warned that most popular 
expositions of the Theory are either definitely wrong, 
or so loosely expressed as to be dangerously misleading; 
and that all pamphlets against it — even when issued by 
eminent Oxford tutors — are based on elementary mis- 
understandings.] 


CHAPTER V 


Die Entscheidung dieser Fragen kann nur gefunden werden, 
indem man von der bisherigen durch die Erfahrung bewahrten 
Auffassung def Erscheinungen, wozu Newton den Grund gelegt, 
ausgeht und diese durch Tatsachen, die sich axis ihr nicht 
erklaren lassen, getrieben allmahlich umarbeitet ; solche Unter- 
suchungen, welche .... von allgemeinen Begriffen ausgehen, 
kdnnen nur dazu dienen, dass diese Arbeit nicht durch die 
Beschranktheit der BegrifEe gehindert und der Fortschritt im 
Erkennen des Zusammenhangs der Dinge nicht durch uber- 
lieferte Vonirteile gehemmt wird.” 

(Riemann, Uher die Hypothesen welche 
dcY Geometrie zu Grundc liegen.) 


The Traditional Kinetics, and its Gradual Modification 
in the Reg:ion of Physics, (i) Newton’s Laws of 
Motion and Gravitation 

I DO not jpropose to pass directly from the Special 
Theory of Relativity, explained in the last chapter, 
to the General Theory of Relativity. The latter is 
largely concerned with, the laws of motion and the law 
of gravitation, and so it will be more profitable to begin 
by discussing the traditional form of these. Thus this 
chapter will be more closely connected with Chapter III, 
and the next with Chapter IV. 

Newton’s first law of motion states that, under the 
action of no forces, a body continues at rest or in 
uniform rectilinear motion. This statement, as it stands, 
is meaningless, if we do not assume the Absolute Theory, 
and is a mere pious opinion incapable of verification or 
refutation if we do assume that theory. If we assume 
the Relational Theory, it is an incomplete statement. 
If all motion be chang^e of position of one body with 
respect to others it is useless to talk of rest or of motion 
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in a straight line until we have specified what set of 
bodies we are using as our axes of reference. I am at 
rest with respect to my room and in motion with respect 
to the sun. The planet Mars is describing an ellipse 
with respect to the sun and a very complicated curve 
with respect to the earth. No doubt the law, as origin- 
ally stated, professed to apply to motions in Absolute 
Space. But, as these, even if they exist, are unobserv- 
able, the law with this interpretation is as idle as the 
statements in the Athanasian Creed on the internal 
structure of the Blessed Trinity. The first thing needed 
then, is to assign our axes of reference. I assume these 
to be the fixed stars primarily. But it follows from the 
form of the first two laws that any set of axes which 
is in uniform rectilinear motion with respect to the 
fixed stars will do equally well, provided we take tradi- 
tional views about the measurement of Space and Time, 
and do not at present introduce the complications which 
emerged in the last chapter. 

Even when the spatial axes have been fixed there 
remained two unexplained terms, viz., uniformity and 
force. Let us begin with uniformity. Uniformity of 
motion is meaningless unless it refers to absolute 
motion or states clearly what it takes as its standard 
measurer of time. A uniform motion means one which 
covers equal distances in equal lapses of time. If we 
take the Relational View of Time a lapse of time is a 
relation between two events ; and, even if in theory 
we take the Absolute View, it is only lapses between 
events that can actually be observed and measured. 
It is therefore assumed that we have some process 
which recognisably repeats itself, and that the time- 
lapse between corresponding, stages in each repetition 
is the same. A uniform motion is one that covers 
equal distances during the same number of repetitions 
of some standard process which is itself isochronous. 

The question at once arises: How are you to tell 
that your standard process is isochronous, i.e., that the 
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time 4 apse between corresponding stages in it is always 
the same ? If you determine this indirectly by mechanical 
arguments the first law of motion becomes a tautology, 
for you will first use arguments based on the law to 
prove that such and such a process is isochronous and 
will then use this process to give a meaning to the 
uniformity of motion, which the first law is about. 
This fallacy is not, of course, commonly committed in 
so glaring a form. But, in a rather subtler form, some- 
thing very like it is committed. Our common standard 
of isochrony is the successive swings of a pendulum. 
Suppose then we define uniform motion with respect 
to a certain set of axes, as motion that covers equal 
distances with respect to these axes during successive 
swings of a pendulum. So far no fallacy has been 
committed. But if we verify the first law experiment- 
ally on this definition of uniformity, and then later on 
use the first law as the basis of an argument to explain 
that the pendulum does not take quite equal times for 
successive swings, and to correct its errors, we do 
commit a fallacy. If uniformity of motion in the first 
law just means uniformity as compared with a pendulum, 
anyone who afterwards says that pendula do not move 
quite isochronously cannot continue to use “uniformity’’ 
in the original sense in which it was used in formulat- 
ing the first law. And then two difficulties will arise. 

(1) We must ask him what process he is now taking 
as his standard, since it is admitted that uniformity, if 
it is to be observable and measurable, must involve 
a comparison with some standard physical process. 

(2) We may remind him that, if the first law has been 
verified when uniformity is interpreted by reference to 
a pendulum, no argument resting on the law can fairly 
be used to prove that pendulums do not in that sense 
move isochronously. Whilst (3), if the law be not 
accurately true, when uniformity is defined in this way, 
it ought not to be used to prove anything until either 
(a) it has been modified so as to be accurately true on 
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the old definition of uniformity, or {b) a new meaning 
of uniformity has been given in which it is accurately 
true in its original form. 

There are in fact only two alternatives open to us. 
Either the first law is simply a definition of uniformity, 
in which case it reduces to the statement that a uniform 
motion means one that takes place under the action of 
no forces. Or it is a substantial statement, in which 
case some standard process or set of processes must be 
judged immediately to be isochronous and used after- 
wards as the criterion of uniformity. I think it is quite 
certain that the first alternative is not the right one. It 
seems quite clear that the meaning of uniformity or of 
isochronism has nothing to do with the laws of motion. 
People judged certain processes, such as the swings 
of pendula, the burning of candles in the absence of 
draughts, the descent of sand in hour-glasses, etc., as 
isochronous long before they had thought of the 
question whether forces were present or absent. 

We must therefore take the second alternative. This 
implies that, under favourable circumstances, we can 
directly judge equality of time-lapses, just as we can 
judge equality of lengths. This seems to be true. It 
does not of course imply that such judgments are 
infallible. And the question arises: Can we ever con- 
sistently correct our standard process by means of laws 
which are in terms originally defined by it? I think 
that we can and do, and that the logic of such a pro- 
cedure is well worth considering. 

I take it that our immediate judgment that the time- 
lapses between successive swings of an ordinary 
pendulum are equal is very approximately true, if we 
be at rest with respect to it. Suppose we take this as 
our original standard of isochrony and define uniformity 
by means of it, and that we find that, with this defini- 
tion, the first law is verified over a wide range. This 
verification again will only be within the limits of 
experimental error. Now, suppose we apply the first 
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law, thus stated and thus approxifnatuly verifird^ to a 
very large number of fihenomtma. Wo may find, as wi* 
extfuid our observations and make (mr measurmnent.s 
mori* arcurate, that a great numb<*r of {ilsen-omena are 
very approximately, hut not exactly, in aectordanrrr with 
the first law. Tlierf! are, we will suppose, small nssidmil 
effects left unexplained in a number of cstses. At this 
stage two alternatives are open to us: (i) We may keep 
the first law, as originally stated, and hold that small 
disturbing eausf'S are ofierating in all the exceptional 
cases. We may then put forward physical hypotliisses 
to account for these. Or (a) we may say that the first 
law, as originally stated, is not accurately true. Sup™ 
pose we find that a single sHglu modification in it will 
account for all the slight inataniracies in the predictions 
based upon it. Obviously it is more reasonable to 
make this one modification than to put forward different 
supplementary physical hypotheses in each case wliich 
the original law fails accuraody to account for* Now, 
this mcMiification of the first law might itself take plac:e 
in two alternative ways, (a) We might say: **The 
pendulum is oaccurately isochronous, and under the 
action of no forces, bodies move with very nearly, but 
not C|uite, uniform rec.tilint%"ir motions with respecl to the 
fixed stars.” C)r we might say C/o: ** 'The swingingof a 
penduliim is an approximateJy, but not exactly iso* 
cthronous process, and therefore a body tliat movies 
* uniformly,' as judged by a pimcJylurri, is not reitlly 
moving tiniforinly.” If we assume that ilie limes ttken 
by siicfressivf! swings differ by a certain very smiili 
afnoiini, we may In* able to keep the form of the first 
law unmodified, and yet accurately €*xpliiin ail the Cricts. 
So, in a sense, you may say that ihf? first law was 
formuialecl in terms of yniformity, as defined by a 
pendiilum, and was ilien used to show that such 
“uniformity*' is not quite uniform. Is there any 
logical objecticin to such a pr«K.:ess? 
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We did not start by defining equality of time-lapses to 
mean the relation between the successive swings of a 
pendulum. We simply said that these two durations 
could be immediately perceived to be in fact very nearly 
equal. We admitted that this judgment might quite 
well ignore differences too small to be immediately per- 
ceived. Again, we find that, with the sense of uniformity 
which is based on the assumption that pendula are 
accurately isochronous, the first law is true within the 
limits of unaided observation. More extended and more 
delicate observations forced us either to modify the law 
itself, or to make a large number of supplementary 
physical hypotheses, or to reject the view that pendula 
are exactly isochronous. We preferred to take the last 
of these alternatives. The result is that both the law 
and the standard of uniformity contain a small leaven 
of convention and a large mass of substantial experi- 
mental fact. Uniformity is tested by a standard physical 
process, known to be nearly isochronous, but slightly 
‘‘cooked,’’ so as to keep the form of the first law fixed. 
The first law is known to be very nearly true, even when 
uniformity is tested by the uncorrected process ; but the 
test for uniformity is slightly changed, so as to make the 
law, in its original verbal form, quite true and yet 
compatible with all the facts. 

This mixture of convention and observation is a very 
common feature in scientific laws, and is unobjection- 
able on three conditions: (i) That, even without it, 
the law is verified very approximately over a very wide 
range ; (2) that the amount of “ cooking ” needed is 
below the limits of possible direct observation ; and 
(3) that, with it, the law keeps its original simple form, 
and yet now accounts accurately for all the facts without 
supplementary hypotheses. 

The remaining ambiguous term in the first law 
is Force. Granted that the first law is not a definition 
of uniformity, it might still be held to be a definition 
of the absence of forces. If it is not to be this, but is to 
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be a substantial statement, the following conditions 
must be fulfilled. We must, in certain cases at least, 
be able to know whether a body is or is not acted on 
by forces, independently of knowing whether that body 
is in fact moving uniformly in "a straight line in the 
sense defined above. For the first law says that, under 
the action of no forces, bodies rest or move uniformly 
in straight lines. If this be an experimental fact about 
nature it must be based on observing bodies which were 
known to be under the action of no forces, and finding 
that they always rested or moved in straight lines with 
respect to the fixed stars with a velocity which is uniform, 
as judged by some standard process, corrected, if 
necessary, in the way discussed above. We must 
therefore ask : What do we mean by foi'ce^ and can 
we ever tell, apart from the laws of motion, whether 
forces are acting on a body or not? 

To answer this question we shall need to take account 
of the second law of motion as well as the first. Many 
eminent men have held that the notion of force is need- 
less and useless in Mechanics. Their view is that the 
so-called second law of motion is not the expression 
of an experimental fact, but is simply a definition of 
force; so that, wherever the latter word occurs in 
Mechanics, we can substitute for it the definition given 
in the second law. Now% the second law may be put 
in the form that the rate of change of momentum of 
a particle at any moment in a given direction is equal 
to the force which is acting on the particle at that 
moment in that direction. “ Direction of course 
involves a tacit reference to some set of axes, and 
‘‘ rate of change ’’ involves a reference to some standard 
process for time measurement. These may be taken to 
be the same as those which have already been fixed 
upon in discussing the first law. Now, we might regard 
the second law in two different ways: (i) We might 
suppose that we already know what we mean by force^ 
and already have* a method of measuring its magnitude 
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and direction. On that view the second law is a sub- 
stantial statement expressing the observed connexion 
in magnitude and direction between a force and the 
rate of change of momentum of a particle. (2) The 
other view is that the second law simply gives a meaning 
to the word force,’’ and defines the phrase force of 
such and such a magnitude acting in such and such a 
direction.” The latter interpretation is, for some reason 
or other, considered to be tremendously hard-headed and 
‘‘scientific,” the former to savour of metaphysics. We 
shall see that, although there is a certain amount of truth 
underlying the second view, it is greatly exaggerated 
and has nothing to do with any antithesis between 
“ science ” and “ metaphysics.” 

It seems clear to me that no one ever does mean or 
ever has meant by “ force ” rate of change of momentum. 
It is certain that the second law, as originally stated, 
was not mtended for a definition of force but for a 
substantial statement about it. Unquestionably the 
sensational basis of the scientific concept of force is 
the feelings of strain that we experience when we drag 
a heavy body along, or throw a stone, or bend a bow. I 
do not understand that this historical fact is denied by 
the upholders of the “descriptive” (or better, “defini- 
tional ”) theory. What they would probably say is 
that, in this sense, force is purely human and has no 
relevance to the laws of Mechanics. We cannot 
seriously suppose, that the sun feels a strain in 

keeping the earth in its orbit, as we do when we whirl 
a weight on a string. Hence it is argued that what we 
mean, when we say that the sun exerts a force on the 
earth, cannot be derived from the experiences of strain 
which we feel. I think there are two answers to this : 
(i) We must distinguish between our feeling of strain 
and the strains that we feel, just as we must distinguish 
between our feeling of movement and the movement 
which we feel ourselves to be making. Force is not 
supposed to be our feelings of strain ; it is simply 
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supposed that the strains which we feel are forces, or 
are indications of forces. It is of course absurd to 
suppose that the sun feels a strain when it pulls the 
earth ; but this is absurd, not because the sun could "not 
be subject to a strain, but because — having no mind — it 
cannot feel a strain or anything else. It is thus perfectly 
consistent for a man to describe forces as the sort of 
factors in nature which reveal themselves to us directly 
in our feelings of strain, and to add that inanimate 
bodies, like the sun, are subject to forces. (2) The 
argument under discussion, if pressed, would make it 
as unreasonable to. say that an inanimate body like the 
earth is round or rotates as to say that it is acted on by 
forces. For there is no kind of doubt that our concepts 
of roundness and rotation are founded upon sensations 
of sight and touch. If I had not had sensations of 
round or approximately round objects, I should no 
more know what roundness means than a colour-blind 
man knows what red means. The person who uses the 
argument about the sun not feeling strains, as an 
objection to the view that the feeling of strain is the 
sensational experience which gives a meaning to the 
concept of force, may be invited to consider the follow- 
ing parallel argument : “ How can the concept of 
roundness be based on our sensations of sight and 
touch when the earth, which can neither see nor feel, 
is admitted to be round?” The answer of course is 
that the earth has the sort of properties which we have 
become acquainted with by seeing and feeling, and that 
it does not need to see or feel in order to have them. 
Similarly, there seems to be no reason why the earth 
should not be subject to forces which it does not 
feel, whilst forces are the sort of natural facts which 
we become acquainted with through our feelings of 
strain. 

I think then that we may quite reasonably hold 
that the strains that we feel are the original sensational 
data on which we have based the concept of physical 
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force, just as coloured and shaped patches sensed by 
us are the original sensational data on which we have 
based the concepts of physical shapes and colours. The 
descriptive theory simply puts our sensations of sight 
and touch into a quite irrationally privileged position 
as compared with our sensations of strain. We shall 
see later on, what amount of justification there 

is for this procedure. 

Now, even if we confine ourselves to the crude data 
of muscular sensation, we can distinguish the factors of 
direction and magnitude. We have to exert ourselves 
more to throw a heavy hammer than to throw a small 
stone with the same velocity. And to make a thing 
move in a given direction we have got to adjust our 
bodies so as to push, pull, or throw it in that direction. 
Thus force, as actually sensed in our feelings of strain, 
is obviously in rough general agreement with the second 
law, when the surface of the earth is taken as our spatial 
axes and any common rate measurer as our standard 
of time. The trouble, of course, is that felt strains are, 
and remain, vague both in magnitude and direction. 
Moreover, most of the forces with which we have to 
deal in science are not.felt by u§ as strains. We cannot, 
then, base a satisfactory scientific measure of force on 
felt strains. But this is not a peculiarity of strains. 
It is equally true of felt temperatures. The meaning oi 
temperature and of force is derived from felt hotness 
and felt strain respectively. A person who had no 
such sensations would not understand these terms at all. 
Again, both, these felt characteristics have a perfectly 
noticeable though vaguely discriminated intensive mag- 
nitude. We want to define methods of measurement 
in each case, which shall agree in the main with our 
rough immediate judgments, but shall be capable of 
much greater accuracy, and of application to cases 
where the sensations cannot be got at all. This is what 
a thermometer does for us, in the instance of tempera- 
ture; but no one ‘‘except a fool or an advanced thinker^* 
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(to quote Mr Bradley) imagines that what we mean by 
temperature is the height of a column of mercury. 

In any case, then, the second law is not a statement 
of what is meant by force. But it might still be merely 
a statement of how force is to be measured for scientific 
purposes. It will be so if the one and only way of 
measuring force is by measuring rate of change of 
momentum. If, however, there be any independent 
way of accurately determining the direction and magni- 
tude of a force^ the second law will be neither a defini- 
tion of force nor a mere statement as to how it is to be 
scientifically measured. It will be a substantial state- 
ment about force. Now I think it is quite evident 
that, in favourable cases, we can measure force without 
reference to rate of change of momentum. Suppose a 
number of strings are attached to a body ; that they 
then pass over pulleys ; and have weights attached to 
them. Then the momentary directions of the strings 
give a clear and measurable meaning to the directions 
of the forces, and the weights give a clear measure of 
their magnitudes. And these magnitudes and direc- 
tions are: (i) in fair agreement with what our sensations 
of strain tell us in all cases where a comparison can 
be made ; (2) are far more accurate and definite, and 
can be determined in cases where we cannot get sen- 
sations of strain ; and (3) are quite independent of all 
reference to rate of change of momentum. The second 
law is, therefore, neither a definition nor a statement 
as to how force is to be measured ; but is a substantial 
proposition, asserting a connexion between two inde- 
pendently measurable sets of facts in nature. Of course, 
once this connexion between the magnitude and direc- 
tion of a force on the one hand and the rate of change of 
momentum of a body on the other has been established 
from a study of those favourable cases where force can 
be measured independently, we can use the law to 
measure indirectly the forces which are acting in un- 
favourable cases, where direct measurement is impossible, 
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If I want to find the pull on a string which is whirling 
a weight, my best plan now is to find the angular 
velocity of the weight and its mass ; to determine from 
these data its rate of change of momentum ; and to 
equate the magnitude of the pull to this. But I now 
use this method, not because I mean rate of change 
of momentum by ‘‘ force ” ; nor because this is the only 
possible way of measuring force accurately ; but because, 
in the past and in more favourable cases, I have been 
able to measure force independently, and have found it 
to be proportional to rate of change of momentum. 

So far then we have not seen anything in favour of 
the “ descriptive ” theory of force. Yet I believe that an 
important truth underlies it, and that it has been obscured 
by carelessness of statement. The typical descriptionist 
generally combines the two views that force just means 
rate of change of momentum and that force is not 
ultimately a very important conception in Mechanics. 
He often gives the former as a reason for the latter 
proposition. We have seen that the former is false. 
And in any case it is inconsistent to combine it with 
the latter. For, if force just means rate of change of 
momentum, and if force be unimportant in Mechanics, 
it follows inevitably that rate of change of momentum 
is unimportant in Mechanics. And no one in his senses 
would maintain this proposition. I believe the truth to 
be that force is not ultimately a very important concep- 
tion in Mechanics ; although this is not implied by the 
view that force means rate of change of momentum, 
and although that view about the meaning of force is 
mistaken. 

I will now try to explain why I hold this. To know 
what forces are acting on a body you need to know 
what other bodies, near and far, are made of, what 
physical and chemical states they are in, and so on. 
For instance, when magnetic forces are under discussion, 
it is vital to know whether the moving body and those 
in its neighbourhood are made of iron or of wood, and 
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soon. Ai^airi, wlirn motior^ is pnHiufoci hv irn|Ki(i nr 
impf*('li»cl by friotinrn it is %*ital tn know tin* f‘!astit*irii.*.s 
of tho bociirs and thr slatf* of thfir surlarf^s, Ni)\v, 
when we* rrflfai tm thi* spia'ial laws nt nat uro wliirli 
irnailve: thf‘so .s|a*{‘i;i! [)ropi*rtir,s that %%ary from ono hit 
of rnattfT tf> another* we* tvHtvt* that foni* simfily ac^ts 
as a kind eT rniddlo term h<»twoi‘n rhi* s|'irfial lawss of 
naturr and the* i^eoirral laws eT motion ; arui that* oxrrpt 
for e-on vern«*nr#* of rxprossion. it nii^dif Ih* doepfH’d. 
You may re|.pird tfu* hiws of rniifiem as h<*in|,^ l•x|)0*ssmi 
by e*ejuatioris, witli fona* on emi* sidi* and rate* eef ediani^yr 
of momimtiim on iho othiT, You may re^^arel ihf* spiuTa! 
laws of nature as exfiressed by e*cjiia!itms. with 

forces on one side and the special ronfij^yrations* ehuirie^ 
charges, magnetic preiperties, etc., eif the* hcnlies that ymi 
are dealing with, on the other. Thus you miglit just 
as well express the facts by a singli? set of equations, 
directly connecting the configuraticms, charges, etc., 
with the rate of change of momimtum, and drop the 
mention of forct* altogether. In practice this is what we 
genetrally do when we get the final «‘rjuatioris for solving 
any particular problem. To take a very simple case, 
the final set of differential equations fern tf'ie nmtimi of 
a particle in a central orbit c'ontains ncg:hing that stands 
for force. They v.tmnerx the rate (»f change* o-f mcnnenium 
of the particle directly with tin* mass and distance of 
the* attracting central body, and with the gravitational 
constxinb 

Why then do we trouble to keep the conccfit af force, 
and why were the laws of Mechanics staled in terms of 
it? The iiKiin advantagi* of keejiing it is %vliefi we want 
to make general statements. We warn to he able to 
state and discuss the general laws of motion, withciiit 
reference to any particidar cause which produces or 
modifies motion. It is then convenient to lump to- 
gether every such cause under the comition mime of 
force. Again* wi* want to b<? able to states thr special 
laws of nattire those of electricity or magnetismb 
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without referring to the particular motion of some definite 
body in some definite system of other bodies. It is 
then convenient to use the term force for the effect of 
any such system on a hypothetical particle of unit mass. 
When we pass from general statements to some definite 
problem the notion of force becomes useless and drops 
out. Now many, though by no means all, material 
systems which affect the motions of a body also cause 
feelings of strain in our own bodies. That is why force 
does not appear to us as a mere mathematical parameter, 
although this is the position that it actually comes to 
occupy in the treatment of concrete problems. Lastly, 
material systems which affect the motions of bodies do 
also produce other measurable effects, such as balancing 
weights on strings over pulleys, or stretching spring- 
balances. The first and second laws are really state- 
ments about the observed relations between these latter 
effects of material systems and their effects in modifying 
the motions of bodies. 

We have now cleared up the notion of force, so far 
as it is common to the first and second of the traditional 
laws of motion. But the second law involves another 
concept, viz., that of mass^ and this we must now discuss. 
The momentum of a body is defined as the product of 
its velocity by its mass. All that we need say at present 
about its velocity is that its magnitude and direction 
must be determined with reference to a suitable set of 
material axes, such as those given by the fixed stars, 
and a suitable physical time-measurer, such as an 
ordinary pendulum. 

The factor of mass actually enters into the traditional 
Mechanics in two quite different ways ; and it is simply 
a strange coincidence that the two kinds of mass are 
proportional to each other, so that, by a suitable choice 
of units, the two masses of a body have the same 
measure. We may call the two kinds of mdiSS gravita^ 
tional and inertial respectively. The first is the mass 
that is mentioned in the law of gravitation, the second 
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is the mass which is involved in the second law of 
motion. At present we shall deal with inertial mass, 
a factor which occurs equally in every kind of motion, 
whether produced by impact, gravitation, electric or 
magnetic attraction, or any other cause. We will start, 
as we did in treating force, with the crude data of 
sensation, and consider what feature it is in these which 
forms the basis of the scientific concept of inertial mass. 
If we take two bodies which are geometrically exactly 
alike, say a sphere of wood and an equal sphere of 
platinum, we may find that we have to exert ourselves 
to a markedly different extent to make them move with 
the same velocity relative to the same axes and the 
same time-measurer. We have already seen that, with 
a single body, the wooden sphere, we have to exert 
ourselves more the faster we wish to make it move. We 
see then that the effort that we feel ourselves exerting 
when we try to make a body move depends on two 
factors. One of these is the velocity which we give to 
the body. The other is a factor which apparently depends 
simply on the material of the body itself. It is the latter 
which gives us the primary meaning of inertial mass. 
As usual, the crude data of sense only allow of a very 
crude measure of magnitude. We therefore need some 
method of measuring mass which shall agree pro tanto in 
its results with the rough judgments based on our ex- 
periences of effort, but shall be capable of much greater 
accuracy. 

Experiments on the impact of bodies give us a means 
of accurately measuring inertial mass in favourable 
cases. When two bodies and hit each other, it 
is found that we can ascribe a numerical coefficient 
to and a coefficient to Bg, such that, if and 
be their respective velocities before and and their 
respective velocities after the collision 

^21^2 = ^12^1 + ^21^2- 

What we have learnt at this stage is that (i) the two 
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coefficients are independent of the velocities % and 
2^2* And (2) that, for any pair of bodies, such a pair of 
coefficients can be found. But, suppose that we first 
try the experiments with a pair of bodies Bj and Bg, 
and then with Bg and a third body B^. It is ante- 
cedently possible that the coefficient which has 

to be ascribed to B2 in its transactions with Bj, might 
differ from the coefficient which has to be ascribed 
to Bg in its transactions with B3. Further experiments 
prove that this is not so, i.e, that the coefficient of any 
given body is independent, not only of its velocity, but 
also of the other bodies with which it is interacting. 
We can thus in future drop doubly-suffixed coefficients, 
like write simply etc. We find then 

that to any body there can be ascribed a certain co- 
efficient, which is independent of its velocity, and 
which it carries with it into all its mechanical trans- 
actions with other bodies. This coefficient is the 
scientific measure and meaning of inertial mass. It 
obviously accords in rough outline with the notion of 
mass which we get from our sensations of effort, but 
it is capable of accurate measurement. Having defined 
and measured the inertial mass of a body in this way, 
we find two further important facts about it by experi- 
ment. (i) It belongs to a body, not only in the case 
of motions caused by impact, but in all its motions 
however produced or modified. (2) Such coefficients 
are additive scalar magnitudes. If you do experiments 
with a compound body, made up of two smaller ones, 
to which you have already ascribed the masses and 
you will find that you have to ascribe to this 
compound body the mass + 

We can now deal with gravitational mass. All 
bodies, no matter what their inertial mass may be, 
fall to the ground with the same acceleration in vacuo 
in the same region of the earth. Now the rate of 
change of momentum of a body of constant mass is 
equal to the product of its mass by its acceleration. 
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Since bodies of different inertial mass all fall with the 
same acceleration, it follows from the second law that 
they must be acted on by unequal forces, and that 
these forces must be proportional to the inertial masses 
of the bodies. Again, if we do experiments with a 
delicate torsion balance, we find that the attraction of 
a body A on a body B is proportional to the inertial 
mass of A. Combining these two facts we see that 
the gravitational attraction between any two bodies is 
proportional to the product of their inertial masses. 
It is evident then that, even if we had never done 
experiments with moving bodies at all, but had con- 
fined ourselves to statical experiments with balances, 
torsion apparatus, etc., we should have come to ascribe 
certain coefficients to every body. We should also 
have found that these coefficients were independent of 
the velocity, chemical or physical state, etc., of the 
body to which they were ascribed, and were more- 
over independent of the other bodies with which it was 
interacting. And these coefficients would have been 
additive. They would, in fact, be proportional to the 
inertial masses ; and therefore, with a suitable choice 
of units, identical with the latter. Now, the coefficients 
required by the gravitational facts are what we mean 
by gravitational masses ; and, on the traditional theory, 
it is just a strange coincidence that the two masses of 
a body are proportional to each other. The theory of 
gravitation which is bound up with the General Theory 
of Relativity suggests a reason for this identity of 
inertial and gravitational mass. 

We must next consider the third law of motion, 
which says that action and reaction are equal and 
opposite. It involves no new concepts, but it makes 
a most important additional statement about force. 
It says, in fact, that the force on one particle is only 
one side of a transaction which, taken as a whole, is 
a stress between two particles. It is in virtue of this 
principle that we are able to deal with the motions 
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of finite rigid bodies, which rotate as well as change 
their places, and therefore cannot be treated as particles. 
The law, as stated, is indefinite both as to direction 
and as to time. The action and reaction between two 
particles might be equal and opposite, but might make 
any angle with the line joining them. It seems to be 
sometimes assumed that the law requires the direction 
of the two forces to be the line joining the particles. 
This is not so, and the law would be false if it were. 
Two moving electrons exert equal and opposite forces 
on each other, but these are not in the line joining 
the two electrons. In fact the question of the direction 
of the two opposite and equal forces belongs to the 
special laws of nature, such as gravitation, electricity, 
magnetism, etc., and not to the general laws of motion. 
Again, I think it is often assumed that action and 
reaction are always contemporary. If the law be 
understood to assert this, it is certainly false, unless 
we supplement it by assuming particles of ether and 
a mechanical theory about stresses among them. 
When a beam of light from the sun strikes upon any 
surface on the earth it produces a pressure on that 
surface. If there be any reaction from the earth it 
will be exerted primarily on the surface of the ether 
next to the earth, and will not be conveyed back to 
the sun in less time than light takes to travel between 
the two. Thus, if you confine yourself to the earth 
and the sun, action and reaction are not contemporary 
as regards light-pressure. 

The first two laws of motion have been stated with 
respect to motions relative to the fixed stars and to a 
standard time-measurer, such as an ordinary pendulum. 
Now, it is very important to notice that, apart from the 
third law, this restriction to a particular set of axes 
and a particular physical time-measure could be removed, 
provided that we introduced suitable new forces with 
each new frame of reference. I will illustrate what I 
mean by two examples ; (i) Suppose that a particle is 
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at rest on a plane with respect to a Newtonian frani(t 
of reference, with respect to such axes and such a 
time-measurer as we hav<t hitherto been assiiminj,c 
Suppose that in this plane there lies a wheel, and that 
we take two mutually normal spokes of this wheel as 
our X and Y axes respectively. S(i long as the wluu-l 
i.s at rest, these two .spokes and the line through the 
centre of the wheel perpi-ndicular to the plane in which 
it lies, constitute a Newtonian set of axes ; and tlu* 
particle is at re.st with re.spcct to them. It is therefore 
under the action of no Ntnvtonian forces. Now supjio.se 
that the wheel i.s spun with a uniform angular velwity 
w in its own plane. Let us continue to take the two 
spokes as our axes, and the old clock as our time- 
measurer. The resulting frame is, of course, non- 
Newtonian, for it is neither at rest nor in uniform 
rectilinear motion with respect to the fixed stars. 
Relatively to this new frame the particle describes a 
circle in the X-Y plane with uniform angular velocity <»>. 
It therefore has a relative acceleration of amount m* 
towards the origin. But this can be m.ad€* compatible 
with the fir.st and second laws if we assume a forc<i of 
this intensity per unit ma.ss attracting the particle to 
the origin. The particle is acted on by no forces with 
respect to the Newtonian frame ; it is acted ujxm by 
an attraction of amount w/rw* towards the origin with 
respect to the new non-Newtonian frame. 'I'hus the 
first and .second laws have been rendered independent 
of .special reference to Newtonian framc.s by the as.sump- 
tion that force (like position, velocity, etc.) is relative 
to the spatio-temporal frame of reference which is 
u.sed for placing and dating the phenomena under 
consideration. 

<2) Let us now take a slightly more complex case. 
Let U.S suppose that the particle in que.stion i.s a friction- 
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the ring has no acceleration along the instantaneous 
direction of this spoke. Along the instantaneous 
direction of the normal to it, it ha.s an arceleration 
2'x(o. It is therefore acted upon by a Newtonian force 
(viz., the pressure of the spoke pushing it from Inrhindj 
of amount P=»2w,n,). How will thi.s appear to people 
who rotate with the wheel ? Relatively to their axes, 
the particle will move along the X-axis with arr accelera- 
tion X, whilst it will have no velocity or acceleration 
along the Y-axis. They will therefore have to say (if 
they want to keep the form of the first two law's of 
motion) that the ring is repelled from the t»rigin with a 
force mx. And it i.s easy to .slurw that the intensity 
of this must be »«.»•«*, r.e., it will he a force varying 
directly with the di.stance of the particle from the »irigin. 
On the other hand, they will have to s-ay that there is 
no resultant force acting <ni the ring in the direction 
of their Y-axis. For the ring keep.s all the time to the 
X-axis. But, if they mca.sured, they might be ex{>rcted 
actually to find the pressure I* acting from the sptrke 
to the ring. How would they get over this? They 
would say : “The .spoke attracts the ring with a force 
equal to P, and thi.s just balance,s the pressure of the 
spoke on the ring." Thus by assuming a repulsive 
force from the origin, varying directly with the distance, 
and an attractive force between the ring and the spoke, 
varying directly with the veUjcity along the sjjoke, they 
could reconcile the form of the first two laws with their 
non-Newtonian frame of reference, Thi.s latter force 
would indeed be of a curious kind, for particles would 
be attracted by the side of the sptrke that fared the 
direction of rotation and repelled by the other fare, but 
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non-Newtonian clock, we conld equally preserve the 
form of the first two laws by introducinf^ suitaliU; non- 
Newtonian forces. Suppose a particle were moving 
with a uniform rectilinear velocity with respect to a 
Newtonian frame. .Suppose that we then substituted 
for a pendulum clcx'k a water-tank with a hole in it a.s 
our time-mea.sun;r, andjud>;ed equal times as those in 
which equal masses of water flt)wed from the tank. Let 
us keep the Newtonian spatial axes this time. As the 
head of water in the tank decreases the water Hows out 
more slowly, as judged by a Newtonian clock. It follows 
that, at the latter part of the experiment, th«! particU; will 
move, further while a pound of water flows out of the 
tank than it did at the beginning. Henc:«s with respect 
to our new non-Newtonian clock, the particle will be 
moving with an accelerated rectilinear motion. If we 
want to keep the form of the first two laws we shall 
therefore have to introduce a non-Newtonian force, acting 
in the direction of motion of the particle. 

It should now bt; evident that, so far as concern.s the 
finst two laws of motion, their form can be kept, irre- 
spective of the frame of reference chosen, provided we 
admit the (at any rate partial) relativity of forces to 
frames of reference. It remains to con.sider more care- 
fully the nature of the non-Newtonian force.s that would 
have to be introduced with non-Newtonian frames of 
reference, in particular we want to know whether the 
third law can be kept too when we give up the re.striction 
to Newtonian fraine.s. One thing we notice at once. 
That is that the non-Newtonian attractionsand repulsion.s, 
which were introduced by the adoption of non-Newtonian 
frames of reference, are all proportional to the inertial 
masses of the particles on which they act. Again, they 
act on every particle under consideration, regardless of 
its physical or chemical peculiarities, of the medium in 
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have some connexion with these inrtrs 

which are bound up with ncm-Xrwioiiiaii frame*-* of 
reference. Compare cases c>f a heavy Itocly 

restini,^ on a weig’hinjL^ machine, and tlo' rinyj in ihr 
second example. The heavy IxkIv rests hi a NtnUfiiiiaii 
frame, and yet the sprini^ of the macliiiie is conijiressnl, 
thus indicating that an upward thrust is I'iidrig exerfed 
by the spring on the heavy body. \V*e say fhai tfiis 
thrust must be balan{:t‘d by a pul! (iownw.iftfs on the 
body, and we ascribe* tins pull to the grav'iiafi^uial 
attraction of the earth. In exaeily lh«* sariit^ way we 
found that the observers whf> used the roiaiitig wiirtd 
as their spatial axes would Itave to asstinie an atiraciifiii 
between the ring and one sidt* the* spokf% to iirt:riiirii 
for the fact that the ring did not move al riglii anglrw to 
the spoke in spite of the olcservalile pressure of thr laiirr 
on the former. Lastly, considru* the n^pulvivr Lirrr 
from the origin wdtich the observers on tlir moving 
wheel wcnild have to supi'nm* to be ariirig on ifir riiig* 
The peculiarity of this is that to all app«*:iraiire if. ilurs 
not obey tfie tliird law. Tiit*re is it /ico/ of ftirre, to 
which every particle is subjected when referrerl to 
axes in question ; but it cannot fie said iliai i}if* birce 
on one particle is balanced liy ;m eipiaf anti *f|:ijiieHie 
force on another particle. Some ficiri-Newfotiian ftirres 
then, it would seem, do not obey the third lino* 

it seems th«it the first two lawvs are fiiore g#*iirf;tl than 
the third, since they can be reconciled tvilli any fiaiiir 
of reference by the introduetton of suiiable fonrs* whilst 
it is only for Newtonian farces ihai ilie ibird lam |it4*L. 
universally. This conclusion could however, in tlirufy, 
be avoided by the* introdiiciion of hyiKalirtkiil timi riilril 
masses ; so that'the mm*Newirmiaii faff'estm ohsi^rif'iiblr 
masses might be regarded, as the ifiifii law rctjim#-*, 
as one side of stresses Imwrnrn these iibsrrviihh* itia *1*4-1 
and the hypothetical concealed ones. Tims all ifir i,ims 
of motion can im formally preserved rrhitiv#* in miy 
frame of referenee, provided ii is mmitml ifiai 
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frames imply new forces, and provided that we are 
allowed to assume such concealed masses as we need. 

I will end this chapter by trying- to make clear the 
difference between the laws of motion and the special 
laws of nature, such as those of electricity or magnetism 
or heat. We shall then see that, on the traditional 
view, the law of gravitation occupies a curious position, 
intermediate between the two sets of laws. 

The laws of motion do not profess to tell us in detail 
how motions are caused or modified. What they do is 
to tell us the general conditions which all motions, how- 
ever produced, must conform to. They take no account 
of the kind of matter which is moved, or of its physical 
or chemical state at the time ; the one property of 
matter, other than purely geometrical properties, which 
appears in the laws of motion is inertial mass. The 
special laws of nature, on the other hand, tell us about 
the various causes of motion. They have to take into 
account all sorts of properties of bodies beside their 
inertial masses. They have to consider whether they 
be electrically charged or not, whether they be hot 
or cold, magnetised or unmagnetised, and what sort 
of medium surrounds them. Now, the law of gravi- 
tation, on the traditional view, is in one way like a 
special law of nature, and, in another way, more like 
the general laws of motion. It professes to tell us one 
of the causes which start and modify motions. So far 
it resembles a special law of nature. But the only 
property of matter that it has to consider is common 
to ail matter, viz. gravitational mass. And this proves 
to be identical with the one property which is considered 
in the laws of motion, viz. inertial mass. Thus there 
seems to be a very much closer connexion between the 
laws of motion and the law of gravitation than between 
any of the special laws of nature and the laws of motion. 
Again, if we are in earnest with the Relational Theory 
of Motion, we must suppose that all the motions with 
which Mechanics deals take place with respect to 
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material axes. And, sinre all rnatirr ntfraefs all riilif*r 
matter ijravitaticmaliy.on thr tratlifirtnal all fw^lirs 

will be altraf^ed mure ur less by u%rs tu %vliif h fhrir 
motions are n»f€*rred. It ttms seeins rm! tirilik^d;v anfr- 
cedently that then' slanild he a verv rluse 
between tlie laws of muti(»n arnl f!ie law uf yjdviUithm, 
and that a rumpietely KelationMl svsiem uf Mrrlianirs 
should contain a theory of |.fravifafiun. I’hr c!rf;ti!s of 
this are reservinl for the rtexf rhapfer, Imi ii is hii|M*ci 
that the foregoing discmssimj e»f iIh’ traciiiirnial laws f>f 
motion and gra\dtatifjn may have hrutighi the reader 
into a pn>per frame of mind fur iiiider^itaiiftiiig ami 
criticising the (leneral llieofy o{ Kelafivily. 

The following aiidilional %vrirk*. iiiay hr rfiiifailirti 
with advantage : 

II. A. W. MevsEfJ-, i, %■«! 1, f*A»l V|| 

K. Mac III ,Satmf e/ i 

If. PoiS'CAef, /:#! 

„ fi 

„ /,(f f u/mr li 

P. FaI N tJ’vV e, /^i AMHfmrt iii C fstn f • 


CHAPTER VI 


What’s the use of Mercator’s North Poles and Equators, 
Tropics, Zones, and Meridian Lines ? ” 

So the Bellman would cry ; and the crew would reply ; 

** They are merely conventional signs ! ” 

“ Other maps are such shapes, with their islands and capes ! 

But we’ve got our brave Captain to thank,” 

(So the crew would protest), that he’s bought us the best — 

A perfect and absolute blank 1 ” 

(Lewis Carrole, The Hunting of the Snark.) 

Modification of the Traditional Kinetics {continued). 
(2) The General Theory of Relativity. Summary 
of Part I 

In the last chapter we treated the traditional laws of 
motion without reference to the kinematic results of the 
Special Theory of Relativity, outlined in Chapter IV. 
That is to say, we combined the traditional Kinetics 
with the traditional Kinematics. We must now take 
a step forward, and show that the traditional laws of 
motion are not compatible with the modified kinematics 
of even the Special Theory of Relativity. We shall 
then be able to advance to the General Theory. 

There is no need for me to treat the kinetics of 
the Special Theory in any detail, because it is only a 
half-way house to the General Theory. I will therefore 
content myself with a single example to show that 
the traditional laws of motion cannot be reconciled, 
without modification, with the kinematics of the Special 
Theory and with the Restricted Physical Principle of 
Relativity. 

Let us suppose that two sets of observers were doing 
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experiments to determine inertial mass by the impact 
of bodies, as described in the last chapter. One shall 
be on the platform and the other on the platform p^ of 
Chapter IV. These platforms are in uniform rectilinear 
relative motion in a Newtonian frame. The velocity 
of the first with respect to the second, as measured* by 
observers on the second, is Let two bodies be 

moving along p^ in the direction in which p^ is itself 
moving relatively to p^. Let their velocities relative 
to /i, as measured by observers on it, be Uj and 
respectively, before they hit each other. After they 
have hit, let their velocities with respect to p^ be 
and respectively. Let the observers on p^ a'scribe 
to these bodies the inertial masses and in^ respec- 
tively. As we saw in the last chapter, 

MjUi + ( i ) 

Each body has its own coefficient, which it keeps when 
its velocity is altered by the collision, and which is 
independent of its initial velocity. There is no doubt 
that this is very approximately true under ordinary 
conditions of experiment ; the question is whether it 
can be exactly true, consistently with the Physical 
Principle of Relativity and the kinematics of the 
Special Theory. 

Let the whole experiment be also watched by the 
observers on p^. Let the velocities which they ascribe 
to the bodies relatively to p^ be Uj, Wg and 
respectively. The Physical Principle of Relativity tells 
us that if equation (i) expresses a genuine law of nature 
in terms of the observations of people on the people 
on p^ must be able to find an equation of precisely the 
same form in terms of their observations on the same 
phenomena. That is, they ought to find that their 
observed relative velocities are connected by an equation 

M2U2 + ^;22^2= + (2) 

In this equation Mj and will have to be independent 
of the velocities of the bodies ; for it is obvious that 
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the form of the law would not be the same for both sets 
of observers, if, in the one case, the coefficients were 
constants, and, in the other, were functions of the 
velocity of the body. 

Now it is easy to see that anything of the kind is 
inconsistent with the kinematics of the Special Theory 
of Relativity. If the reader will look back to equa- 
tion (3) in Chapter IV he will see that 
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with similar equations, mutatis mutandis^ for and 

It is quite obvious that, if these values be substi- 
tuted in equation (2), we shall reach a result which is 
inconsistent with equation (i), on the assumption that 
the masses are independent of the velocities. It follows 
that the traditional view that mass is independent of 
velocity cannot be reconciled with the Physical Principle 
that genuine laws of nature have the same form for 
all observers who are in uniform rectilinear relative 
motion, and with the kinematics of the Special Theory 
of Relativity. It is not difficult to see what modification 
is needed. Let us denote by the mass which has 
to be assigned to a body moving with a measured 
velocity Uj relatively to the Newtonian frame Let 
us put 


M,..= 


M. 
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( 3 ) 


where M, and are independent of the velocity. Let 
us then see whether the equation 


( 4 ) 
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expresses a possible law of nature, consistent with ti 
Physical Principle of Relativity and the kinematics 
the Special Theory. If it does, we ought to find th 
the measured velocities U^, etc., which the observers ( 
ascribe to the bodies under experiment, are inte 
connected by the equation 

^2»uU2“f' ^5) 

By using the transformation equation for relatii 
velocities, and doing a little tedious but quite straigh 
forward algebra, the reader will be able to see for hin 
self that this is so, on one condition. The condition 
that the total mass of the system in the direction < 
motion is unaltered by the collision, f.^., that 

]Vl2,'5p--|“ ^2,^. (6) 

On the traditional view this is of course a merel 
analytical proposition, since it is part of that view th< 
the mass of each body is an absolute constant. On th 
present view of mass, it is an additional assumptior 
The law, obtained by combining (4) and (6) with th 
definitions embodied in (3), is then a permissible lsL^ 
of nature, whilst the traditional law embodied in (i) i 
not. The assumption (6) is, to a very high degree c 
approximation, equivalent to the assumption that th 
total kinetic energy of the system is unaltered by th 
collision. For 

I M u * 

Mi,u = + 2 very nearly. 

Whence (6) practically reduces to 

+ !/«,«,*= (7) 

^ ^2 2 

Thus the attempt to express the laws of Mechanics ir 
a form which is consistent with the kinematics of th< 
Special Theory of Relativity leads to a connexior 
between the three principles of the Conservation o: 
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Momentum, of Mass, and of Energy, which was not 
obvious on the traditional view. 

The modified conception of mass, which the Special 
Theory of Relativity requires, differs so little in 
magnitude from that of the traditional view, for all 
ordinary velocities, that it is reasonable to suppose 
that the modified laws are not merely admissible in 
form but also true in substance. Moreover, the modified 
laws agree with observations on the motions of electrons, 
shot out with enormous velocities in vacuum tubes ; 
whereas the traditional form of the law cannot be 
brought into accordance with these results, except by 
the help of supplementary physical hypotheses about 
the charges, shapes, etc., of the particles. 

The General Theory of Relativity. Enough has now 
been said to show that the traditional kinetics needs 
modification as soon as the traditional kinematics is 
dropped and that of the Special Theory of Relativity 
is substituted for it. And, as I have tried to show in 
Chapter IV, the negative results of the Michelson- 
Morley and other experiments leave us no option about 
making at least this substitution. The question now is, 
not whether we shall go so far, but whether we ought 
not to go further still. Let us open the subject by 
asking : In what way is the Special Theory of 
Relativity special? 

The answer to this question is obvious. In discuss- 
ing the Special Theory of Relativity we explicitly 
confined ourselves to Newtonian frames. In the first 
place, our kinematic transformations assumed that the 
two platforms and p^ were in uniform rectilinear relative 
motion. We did not deal at all with the case of p^ 
rotating with respect to or moving with a rectilinear 
but accelerated motion with respect to p^. But this is 
not all. If one frame be Newtonian and another moves 
with a uniform rectilinear motion relatively to it, the 
second is also Newtonian. But the converse of this is 
not true. Two platforms might be in uniform rectilinear 
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relative motion, but neither of them nee*d, for that reason, 
be Newtonian. R.g., if their clocks were non- Newtonian 
{e.g., were water-tanks, as in a previous example) both 
these platforms would have accelerated rectilinear 
motions in a Newtonian frame, and tlierefore neither 
of them would be a Newtonian .set of axes. Again, 
suppose that /j and were attached at tlifferent 
distances from the centre to the .same .spoke of a wheel 
which rotated uniformly in a Newtonian frami*. There 
would be no relative motion b(!tween them, 1)ut neither 
of them would be Newtonian axes. So the “ .speciality ’’ 
of the Special Theory is that it i.s wholly concerned 
with Newtonian frames ; and this not only restricts 
the transformations to uniform nrctilinear relative 
motion, but imposes a further condition, in virtue 
of which one at least of the .set is known Uj he 
Newtonian. 

How does this limitation .show itself? The funda- 
mental fact on which the kinematic transformations 
of the Special Theory was based was that light was 
found to travel with the same vehatity, and in a 
straight line, relative to all the observers, although 
they were in motion relatively to each other. It is 
quite obvious that, if observers had chosen the .spokes 
of a rotating wheel as their axes, they would not have 
found that light travelled in straight lines with respect 
to them. And, if they had taken as their time-measurer 
some proce.ss which was not istK:hrunou.s as compared 
with a Newtonian clock, they would not have found 
the velocity of light to be uniform, even though they 
had used the fixed stars as their axes. A Newtonian 
frame may then be defined in one of two alternative 
ways: (i) It is a set of axes and a physical time- 
measurer with respect to which light in a homogeneous 
medium travels with a uniform rectilinear velocity. 
Or (2) it is a set of axes and a lime-measurer with 
respect to which a particle, under the action of no 
resultant force, rests or moves uniformly in a straight 
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lint*, C)\vin^r to tht* univf*rsality of gravitatio!i tht* 
st*rcinci (*riff*riftn canncjt !it«*fally he* applie*d. We* sliall 
aLs(^ stn\ latiT <>11, tliat tlu* .same; n*a.son re*nde,a\s the* 
first cTitioion !iiit striftly true* of any natural fraoio. 
Thus a Nf*wf<iniaii frame* is an icit*al limit ra.th<‘r than 
an ar'tiial fart. Still, the* frame* in which tlic* fixed stars 
form the axrs ami a |u*opcrly vontArnvU*d and rc^odated 
clock forms l.hr tinie*-nif*aMire*r is %’eu'y nesarly Ne*wtonian 
for all i*xpcrimf*nts that wc ran dec l.‘he* transformation 
ecjyatie>ns eif flu* Spe*cial 'I‘hctn“y emahlt! us to j>as.s from 
the pkiere and date e>f any e^vent in any one such frame 
to its place and date in any other such frame. But 
thf*y fell us iiothiri|4' about its place or date in any 
frame whicdi is not Ke%vt<mian ; and no frame is 
Newtonian unless its axf?s either rest or move with 
a uniform rectilincsar velocity, as jiidged by a New- 
tonian clcx:k, relatively to Newtonian axes. A|jain, the 
Restricted I’hysical Principle of Relativity only says 
that observers on differiuit Newtonian frames will all 
find laws of identical form for the same; natural 
plntnomena. It dints not assert that an observer on 
a non-Newtonian frame will find no difference in the 
form of the laws whicdi interconnect the magnitudes 
that he measures, wdien watching a certain natural 
phenomenon. 

The Cjiseslion is whether, and to what extent, this 
restriction to a c:erlaifi set of frames of reference can 
be; retmwrd. It is easy to stale in general terms the 
iimd of problein with wtiich we are fac’ed. On ihi? 
CMii.! Iiarid, we can gel at the laws of nature only by 
fneiisiiriiig various observable magnitudes and finding 
ciul the fiincliona! correlations that hold bi!twe,en them. 
And we ran do this only by referring all events 
in naiufe to a s|iatii>l«*iinporaI frame of refertmci; of 
some kind, in wditcii each event has a certain place 
and date* Innumerable different ffames of r<*ferericc 
coiild lx; token for dating and placing the events of 
nature. On llie other tinnci, presumably there are laws 
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of nature which are absolute, and independent of any 
particular frame of reference. The laws discovered by 
observers who use a certain frame of reference will 
be transcriptions of these absolute relations, in terms 
of that particular frame. Thus, we may suppose that 
they will depend partly on the absolute relations of 
events in nature and partly on the particular frame 
used by these observers. It would thus be reasonable 
to suppose that, on comparing the laws discovered by 
observers who observe the same phenomenon and use 
all kinds of different frames of reference, we might be 
able to extract a kind of “kernel,” which should be 
neutral as between them all. This kernel would be the 
absolute law of the phenomenon in question, and it 
is this which the General Theory of Relativity seeks 
to extract. 

It may be worth while to give a few illustrations 
from other regions, in order to make the idea familiar 
to the reader. (i) Suppose the League of Nations 
were to lay down certain general rules about naviga- 
tion, which were binding on all members of the 
League. They would have to be translated into 
English, French, Italian (and soon, one hopes, German 
and Russian). These various translations would look 
extremely different. And it would be impossible to 
express the rules without some symbolism or other 
until telepathy becomes commoner than it now is. 
Yet there would be something, viz., the content of the 
rules, which would be independent of any particular 
language or other system of symbols in which they 
happened to be expressed. 

(2) Another example may be helpful to persons with 
an elementary knowledge of mathematics. It is a very 
simple intrinsic property of the triangle that the bisectors 
of its three angles all meet at one point. If you try 
to prove this by analytical geometry you will have to 
choose some set of co-ordinates ; they may be rect- 
angular Cartesians, or oblique Cartesians, or polars. 
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In any case you will get very complicated equations 
in terms of the co-ordinates which you assign to the 
three corners of the triangle. And these equations 
will be very different according to the system of co- 
ordinates that you have chosen for reference. Yet they 
all express the same simple fact, which is intrinsic to 
the triangle as such, and quite independent of any set 
of co-ordinates. 

Now, on the traditional view, the distance between 
two events and the time-lapse between them are two 
distinct facts. It is true that, on the traditional view, 
the measured distances between non-contemporary events 
will be different for observers who are in uniform recti- 
linear motion with respect to each other. But it is 
supposed that their dates will be the same for all 
Newtonian frames, and that it will be independent of 
the distance between the events. Now, the Special 
Theory shows that this is not true even when we 
confine ourselves to Newtonian frames. We saw that 
observers on platforms which are in relative recti- 
linear uniform motion will not ascribe the same time- 
lapse to the same pair of events ; and that, if these 
events be separated in space, the amount of time-lapse 
ascribed to them by observers who move relatively 
to them will depend on their distance apart. Thus, 
measured distance between events and measured time- 
lapse between events are mixed up with each other, 
and are partly dependent on the frame of reference, 
even when we confine ourselves to Newtonian frames. 
Is there anything connected with spatial and temporal 
separation which has the same measure for all Newtonian 
frames? There is, as can easily be seen. Suppose that 
two adjacent events have respectively the co-ordinates, 
and dates + and 

4 + respect to the Newtonian frame Let 

them have the corresponding letters, with 2 suffixed 
instead of i, with respect to the frame/*, which moves 
relatively to in the :x:-direction with the uniform 




velocity It follows immediately from the transfor- 
mation equations of Chapter IV that 





and dt^ = dx^ • 

Whence 

dx* - c'it ,^ » [dx*[ I - I - )} “ - cHt,\ 


since 


by definition. 

V, 

C’ 


Now dy* = iiy/ and dz^ dz*, since there is no relative 
motion in these directions. Therefore finally, 

dx* + ijVi* + dz^* — c^dt * « dx* -t dy,^ ^ dz* - c*dt*. ( 8 ) 

Here then we have a magnitude, connected with a 
pair of events, which has the same numerical measure 
with respect to all Newtonian frames. We will take 
this magnitude with its sign reversed, for reasons which 
will appear later. We will call it the stjuare of the 
Spatio-Temporal Separation of the two events, and will 
denote it by da^. The square of the spatial separation 
is, of course, dz^+dy^+dsp^ in the one .system and 
dx^-\-dy}-\-db^ in the other. The temporal .separation 
is dt^ in one system and dt^ in the other. It is clear 
that the spatio-temporal separation has a claim to 
represent something intrinsic to the pair of events, 
and neutral as between different frames of reference, 
which claim cannot be made for either the spatial or 
the temporal separation. It is, at any rate, invariant 
and neutral as between all Newtonian frames, whilst 
the other two are not invariant or neutral, even with 
this restriction. 

It will be noticed that, if the two events be the 
successive occupations of two adjacent places by .some- 
thing that travels with velocity a, with respect to one 
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frame anti with res{>e<‘t io the otlier, the spatitn 
temporal st^paration takers the form 

If what is lra%^elHn^ bi^ light, nr any otlrer elt*c:tro- 
magnetic: disturbance, Whencac c>. 

That is, the spatio-temimral separation between two 
evimts which are the successive arrivals of a wave of 
light at two adjacent positions is o, althcnigli of course 
both the spatial and tin* tttmptjra! se.parations of the 
two events are finite* This explains wdiy we t<iok the 
expression with its sign reversed. We want the* scjuairct 
of the serparation to be always positive fem the sitccessive 
events that constitule any real motion* With the present 
choice of sign this will be so, unless the moving thing 
travels faster than light. With. the other cdioica* of 
sign the scjuare of the separation would always be 
negative for anything that travelled more slowly than 
light* Now we know frothing that travels faster and 
innumerable things that travel more slowly than light. 
Hence our convention as to sign is juslifutd. 

This ccmccfit of s{>atio-«temporal separation is funda- 
mental to the Cienera! llieory of Relativity, We taket 
it as a hypothesis that tliis sefiaralicm is an intrinsic 
relaiio'ii between a pair of events, which has nothing to 
do with frames of reE!rence, ihmigh, of itourse, we shall 
always meet with il and measure* it in terms of the 
particiilar frame that we happen to use in order to place 
iififl date the events of nature* If it be asked what 
ground lliere h for this hypothesis, I think we must 
l>egiii by distinguishing between what suggests it and 
what j«st.ifi«5s if* What suggests it is the invariance of 
this mmnmmi magnitycle as iM^tween all Newtontan 
friiines, fkit, if it. is to be Jiistifiedi this must bo done 
ill the usual way by working out the consccjiiences of 
tile liffKMheiis and seeing whether they accord with 
exp€*riiiieriial farts. 

Wc have seen what fcirin the spaliiMernponil scparii- 
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tion takes when expressed in terms of Newtonian co- 
ordinates and clock- readings. It will be worth while, 
however, explicitly to mention the important character- 
istics of this expression before going further, (i) It 
is homogeneous and of the second degree in the four 
variables which it involves. (2) The coefficients of the 
variables are all constants. In fact, by a suitable choice 
of units, they could all be reduced to unity. When 
distance is measured in centimetres and time-lapse in 
seconds, light has the velocity Cy and the time-factor 
has to be multiplied by this constant. But, if the unit 

of time were taken to be, not the second, but ” ^ 

second, the velocity of light would be unity. We chose 
our units of space and our units of time quite inde- 
pendently, when it was not suspected that there was a 
fundamental connexion between these two factors in 
nature. It so happens that we have chosen a very 
large unit of time as compared with the unit of space ; 
and that is the only reason why the large constant c 
appears in the expression for the spatio-temporal separa- 
tion. (3) The last important point to notice in this 
connexion is that the coefficient of the time-variable is 
of opposite sign to that of the space-variables in the 
expression for the spatio-temporal separation. This 
betrays the fact that there is ultimately a radical dis- 
tinction between the space factor and the time factor 
in nature, in spite of their intimate interconnexion, and 
in spite of the fact that the two are, within certain limits, 
interchangeable. 

Now we can quite well understand that the expres- 
sion for the spatio-temporal separation, in terms of the 
co-ordinates and time - readings of a non-Newtonian 
frame, may be very different from the expression for the 
same fundamental fact in terms of a Newtonian frame. 
Let us first illustrate this by a very simple example 
from ordinary geometry. If we take the traditional 
view of Space and Time the distance between two points 
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is an intrinsic relation between them, and is wholly 
independent of the system of co-ordinates to which we 
refer the points. Let us first suppose that they are 
referred to a set of rectangular Cartesian co-ordinates 
Cj. Let their ;ir-co-ordinates in this system be and 
+ respectively, with similar expressions for their 
y-- and -sr-co-ordinates. Then the expression for the 
square of their distance apart 13 
dx^ 4 - dy^ + 

Now refer them to another set of rectangular Cartesians 
Cg. This might consist of the original ones twisted as 
a rigid body about their origin. The three edges of a 
biscuit box with one corner fixed would be an example. 
Let the co-ordinates of the points with respect to this 
system be x^ and x^ + dx^j etc., respectively. The ex- 
pression for the square of the distance apart of the two 
points in the new co-ordinates is 

dx^ 4 dy^ 4 dz^. 

It is of the same form and the same magnitude as 
before. This is exactly analogous to the invariance of 
the expression for the spatio-temporal separation of two 
events with respect to two Newtonian frames. 

Suppose now that, instead of referring the two points 
to Cartesian co-ordinates, we were to refer them to polars. 
Call this system P3. Let the co-ordinates of the two 
points be respectively and 4 ^^8,03 4 

in this system. The square of the distance apart will now 
be expressed by the formula 
dr^^ 4 4 

It will be noticed that this expression has one important 
* analogy to, and one important difference from, the ex- 
pression in terms of Cartesians. It resembles the latter 
in that it is still a homogeneous function of the second 
degree in terms of the three differentials. It differs in 
that these differentials no longer all have constant co- 
efficients. Their coefficients now contain functions 
of the co-ordinates themselves. 
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Now, just as the pa.ssai^e from C^irfesian tu^ Fukir 
co-ordinates makes this dittereriet^ in the exprt*ssioii f< *r 
the distance,! betweem Wo points on the orclinary .ireo- 
metrical vitnv, so w«* may expert tl'iaf. the from 

a Newtonian to a non-N«nvtonian fraim* of rrlru'imi e 
will make a similar (iiherentaMo flitM*xpresMoii for ihr 
spatio-temporal separation hcuween two ev*ui!%. e 
may expcntt that the expn^ssion will still Itr ii»UTi«»- 
geneous and of the svvomi clrgrt*e in f^uiTis of tin* 
differentials of the non-Newioriiari t ooifilin.iirs and 
dates, but that these differeniials will rio hmgrr have 
constant coeflicients. 

In order to make the next slejn lei ns agriiii rrvpii 
to a simple example in ordinary gtniinrtrv. Ia*f us 
confine ourselves to pfunts on a ami let 10* 

suppose, to begin with, that this snrfare is a ‘.fjhrrr. 
We will suppose that persons roiifinrr! to liir *-airf;p:r 
of the spheri* are trying to find an pXj'irrsMon ffir lie’ 
distanc'e a|>arl of t\v.o .‘ufiar'imi pisinf^M as tie%istirri:| on 
the surfa(*e of the spiief«s 'fhis %vill of roiirsr hr lltal 
part <if the great rirrie passing throygh ih*’ nvo 
points, which is included heiween them* Sum «tie 
surface of the sphere could t'le miipimi nut iiilo rt 
network of caeordiitates in innumerable tliffrrriii 
We might fix the position -of a finitil by |.aral!r!'i 
of kititiide and riumidians r»f longiiiid*% as onlinary 
Atlases do. Or we miglil fix it by faking an origin 
on the ecjuator and dr«awdrig a great rird** fn-vm liprr lii 
the point in nuestscm, and noliring llie Irrigili of iliis 
arc and the angle that $1 makes with ifir -rf|iiaior, 
Again we might take the eqiialor anti si.uiie mrfifiiait 
of longitude as a pair of mutiiaiiy normal ax«*s ami 
define the position of a poifii by itie arr% of itir nvo 
great circles which pass through it and are nuriiia! 
the ec|iiatof and the merkiian resfMTciividy. 11ir 
mentioned set of co-ordinates %viiiiid lir afiatognifs lu 
Cartesians in a plane, and the set: iiiriitiiiiird ludi^rr 
would be anatogoiis to plane Ikiiars. Wr stuiiilij ftmi 
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I 'M ; 

f!i;ii twn iii»!f’|if"nilriif %Krfi» irv 

l«i fix till* jiuMiiun »f| a AihI ur Imtl titaf 

ihf* ciisiarif'#* brtws^rn aiiv j‘air «*f fiti llif" 

^•iplirrr, ns mra.Mirrf} flit' ,%tirfa« r% 

.ihrayx ;i fjuatiraii* fiju* fi*»n t#t fhr* Miiall 

rJiffrrrnrf’^ l.irtWrrii ihrir i attrsptiU^Un^l i 1 1** Jl fiiriatr^ III 
any systrnu Sti far ilirrr i% i tiiriplrff* .uuilu|.,^v wtfh a 
plaiir. lliif \%‘r shun hi find thf^ fullMwini^ vnv firi|iurlafil 
iliflrrinii.'is In ihr |ihinf% ur in iirdinarv ihin- diriirin* 
sirifiai Sjiat «% as saw, wr alwa%'% ran find a svstrifi 
Ilf nr-uriiiiialrs, ^ C ‘aiirsians* in Irriris uf ■*Ati|r!i liir 
rxjjrrssiiiri fur thr tlisfaiirr m-vulvrs riu i tirfln irtils 
fillirr iliaii rufisiani.s (wjiirh rail ul" innisr always iir 
rrcliii'rii tu iiniiy liy a siiilaf'ifr rtiun r uf mir liiiifsf. 
Cin liir s|ilirrr %¥r shrnilcl find ttial if %%ns in 

I'hiiiiSf* iifir sni nf fTJ««iird matrs fur llin wht 4 r sinlar^r* in 
irrins III thr rxprrssiun f*ir llir distarifr 

IWfi iiivfihnni iniltung Inif rurraafii ifirflii. irrils. 

Always wa* shall find ilial urir ur litiih -uf ifir ilillrmifiais 
is 111 II lit I'll irii |jy a flint Inin of llir tsianilinatrs, 

lliis liirii IS an iiiinnsir dtffrrrrni* briwmi s|i}irrrs 
*ind fdaiirs. If is rimtirtird with llir* fart that a s|.itirrn 
raiinrii lir iirifi:.i|firr| iriiu a jilarir -u jihiini sirnf* as* fur 

ifiMaiirr, a isiiir ran, IVr srr ilirn iliaf llirrr air at Irasf 
Iwi* irilririsitsilly ilillfnrnt kinds of snrfarr, Wiitt tftil}i 
nl iliriii ihr rxjifrssifin for ihr rjisianrr of t%vfi |if:iirits 
itirasiirrd ai«j|i|» tlir snrlarr will imailvr noii«« fiiistaiil 
«.firflif:triils, ■%v|irfi rxfifrssrij in Irrrns of' i^rinr srI of 
iirdiiiairs ilir siirfarr. lini wtiti ihr tirrr fcinii of 

siifl;pr lilts will hr so* mil mrrriy fur porir, tint for a// 
A^aif/sV sris of rouirdinalrs ii|ion ftir siirfaf.r. And# 
with ilir talirr h-irid# it will hr i^^ssitilr In fiiiiJ a srf of 
ro oitlinatrs on ftir .^nirhirr* in trrriis of wdikJi tiir m%* 
fitrssiori for ibr riisiaii«:r of two atjjarrni iriv«l%"rs 

II«I Mirfliririiis lilil roiislailis, 

Ln IIS now lra%"r ihr janitis ami siirfa*rs of |inir 
liniitiriry, anil apfiiy owf rrstilis lo ihr r^^rnis of iiatiirr 
and ifirir %|#iiiifr«|riiifmal Jii^t swrfa^rs 
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may be of two intrinsically different kinds, so nature, 
as a sum total of events, might theoretically be of one 
kind or another. It might have such an intrinsic 
structure that it was always possible to find a frame, 
viz., a Newtonian one, with respect to which the spatio- 
temporal separation of any pair of events takes the form 

On the other hand nature might, like the sphere 
in geometry, have such an intrinsic structure that no 
possible frame could be found with respect to which 
the spatio-temporal separation involved only constant co- 
efficients. Now the most general homogeneous quadratic 
expression for the spatio-temporal separation of a pair 
of adjacent events in terms of any frame is obviously of 
theT form 

+g2zd^zde^ ■\-gz4d0^dt ( 9 ) 

where ^1, ^2, and are the spatial parameters, and t is 
the temporal parameter, which one of the events has in 
respect to the spatial axes and the clocks of this frame. 
The g^s are any functions whatever of these four 
variables. Now, if it is to be possible to find a frame 
with respect to which the spatio-temporal separation 
takes the Newtonian form, these cannot be just any 
functions. The reducibility to the Newtonian form 
imposes certain very general conditions on the g^s. 
It can be shown that it is possible to find a frame, 
with respect to which the spatio-temporal separation 
assumes the form with constant coefficients, if and only 
if the g^s are of such a kind that a certain very com- 
plicated function of them, called the Riemann-Christoffel 
Tensor^ vanishes. To say that the Riemann-Christoffel 
Tensor vanishes would therefore be equivalent to saying 
that nature, as a system of interconnected events, has 
a certain kind of intrinsic structure, which is formally 
analogous to that of the plane in Euclidean space and 
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formally unlike that of the surface of a sphere in 
Euclidean space. 

The next thing that we have to consider is the 
dynamical meanings of the various conceptions which 
we have been introducing and discussing. There are 
now two problems to be considered. The first is 
independent of the view that we take as to the two 
alternative possible intrinsic structures of nature. This 
leads to a generalisation of the first law of motion, so 
that it becomes independent of any particular frame of 
reference. The second depends on which alternative 
the facts force us to choose as to the intrinsic structure 
of nature. This leads to a generalisation of the law of 
gravitation. We will now consider them in order. 

(i) According to Newton^s first law of motion a 
particle which is under the action of no resultant force 
in a Newtonian frame either rests or moves with uniform 
rectilinear velocity in that frame. Consider two events 
in the history of this particle as it moves. One is 
its presence at the point in the axes of the 

frame at the date as measured by the A-clock of 
the frame. The other is its presence at the point 
Zgy in the same axes when the B-clock reads 4. Since 
the particle is under the action of no Newtonian forces 
it will have moved in a straight line between these 
two points with a uniform velocity. Let us consider 
the Ma/ spatio-temporal separation between these two 
events. By this we are going to mean the sum of 
all the infinitesimal spatio-temporal separations between 
successive closely adjacent events in the history of the 
particle, which are intermediate between the first and the 
last event under consideration. It is easy to show that, 
when the particle moves uniformly in a straight line, 
this total separation has a stationary value. This 
means that it would either be greater for all alternative 
ways of moving from the one place to the other in 
the given time, or that it would be less for all alternative 
ways. As a matter of fact the actual path is that which 
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makes the total spatio-temporal separation a maximum. 
If the particle moved in any other course, or with a 
non-uniform velocity, the total spatio-temporal separa- 
tion would be less than it is when it moves uniformly 
in a straight line. 

Now the fact that the total separation between remote 
events in the history of this particle is a maximum is 
an intrinsic fact about the history of the particle. It 
depends in no way on the frame of reference which is 
chosen for placing and dating the events. We have 
thus got to something about the motion of the particle 
which is independent of frames of reference. Now 
refer the particle to any other frame you like. The 
characteristics of the new frame are completely summed 
up in the ten g's which appear in the expression for 
the spatio-temporal separation of two adjacent events 
in terms of the spatial and temporal parameters of this 
frame. We have therefore simply to express the fact 
that the integral of the expression (9) has a stationary 
value for the course which the particle actually takes 
with respect to this frame. This can easily be done 
by the Calculus of Variations. As a result a set of 
four second-order differential equations emerges. These 
are the equations of motion in any frame whatever for 
a particle which is under the action of no forces in a 
Newtonian frame. 

Now, as we saw in last chapter, the change from a 
Newtonian to a non-Newtonian frame of reference in- 
volves the introduction of non-Newtonian forces. These 
forces are completely determined by the nature of the 
non-Newtonian frame chosen. Again, as we have seen, 
the nature of the frame is completely determined by 
the ten which appear in the expression for the 
spatio-temporal separation in terms of the parameters 
of the frame. Thus there is complete correlation between 
the g's which characterise the frame, and the non- 
Newtonian forces which people who used this frame 
would observe to act on particles. Thus, if all forces 
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111 * Ijf fills flir f<n|f i,il whu li 

rxpi'fS.S !!lf’ l;ir'! tbr bif.ll s|-n-*U«Hlrrii|MU4! sr| i.usit lull 

fur ihr tifliitil Iinirsr u| thf* partirlr i% fi» hr \ldlunhiiV 
will /¥ iht* !.:iwn i:>f rriufiuii. f*i»r ihrv will tip i hr 

ri‘h'itifiris iirrwrrrj flir rnrii.i«m uf dny p.rrtu Ir wjih i 

fii ;tiiy ffvtirir* tiiid thr uh%rrv4ii!r I'uri rs wih». Ii I'ipmii!#’ 

milu lisr lii;|| ff,4fllr Imd tu tir 4 * !in|* Ufl fhr |i..|l|iiir. 
1*11 filisrrvrrs «iii 4 N*fn%nMiii4ti fr.iiiir it will 4|ipr,i.r f}i»if 
fiir tiilirr uiisrrvrrs vrrv fuuhsh d%r% .iiitl 

vrry wiki rlmics 4 rniMitm whrrl 4ii4 *1 w.itrf- 

tank I, k‘*ir ilir Nr^^iMinaii ti>%rrvrfs thrii, ihr lyh 'will nut 
.srrm tn tiavr ,iriyiiitn|^ !*» tiu wnifi lurrrs* Inif unlr ft* 
rharat.'lrrisr ilii? jiariir.ukir kind uf and ilurks wiiirh 
ihr nthrr idi^trrvrr?* *irr y^ini^. Ilyf, kir tlir i*tn»rivrrs 
w}i«i ii^r ilit* framr tlmtmirmnd ky llir gs, ikrsr 
■will apfM*ar m lh<* ftulrriliabi-rf wtiirli arr ftnii'iyifis 

id and ■liifin wiiit iti itirir I'ratnr. f| 

say as anri licit as /rir/.i, ln*raiisr liir 

g\t cln fitii appear as swell in ihr rcjtiatifwis «*f ftmiiuri* 
tiiii apfir;rr in ihr farm id lirsi-fifilrr dtf’ff’rniiial 
rfFirirnis 'wii}! rrsprrf in thr c u-wrdiiialns arid dafrs 
wbir'ti fvrriis havr in ilir framr.) Ilir kiwr iliflrmitial 
rijwalifiris rd inuiiun, lliws drdwfrfl fur any frarrir wlial'’* 
in*rr, tirgrrirra!*% in ihr sfw’ria} rsisr ai a IVrwffifiiaii 
frames Iri ihr ilirrr i.irdinarv rrjiial$r*tis %%diirh rsprrss 
■I'fir ftir! llial iIh’ airrlrraliun cd ihr |i#irfntr -vatirihrs 
III liif'rr itiiiinaily rniangidar «iirrriiriti!f» and in itir 
platitiidr fi — o. 

I will liliratafr fitr cwriiirniim liw^twrrn ihr atiil 
ilir |tiiiri'iiiaK #4 itif* nt.in«?»rwiiniian ffirirs wlin h arr 
iiifrufhnr«i wiili a iifnr?tfrwt«ifiiiirii framr, hy 

«iiit 4 lifflr fwrihrr a rditiplr rMafti|ifr whir ti 
W4S Iisrtl in itir Iasi rhafilrr. It will tir rritirnitirirfl 
ffnit w'p flirrr luiik a pariirir al rrsi ciri a fikirir in a 
Nrwfufiian fftirnr ami rrlrrml it l« a mm Krwtfiriiaii 
f oiisisiinif fd itir sarnr rkm.k m f«ir ifir 

fiitir iniMsiifri and twu miitnally rrrlaniniUr siiukrs 

at d iwiiiting wlirrl, ifiai lay in itiis filanr* m itir sfi-itial 
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axes. We sa\%" that the observers who use this frame 
will ascribe a non-Newtonian attraction from the particle 
to the origin of amount The non-Newtonian 

potential required to produce this force is since 

?V 

_ by definition, and in this case. 

Cy 

Now let us consider what will be the expression for 
the separation of two adjacent events in terms of the 
new frame. In terms of the original Newtonian frame 
it is, of course, It is easy to show that 

it will be in 

terms of the new frame. Thus the new frame is 
characterised by the following values for the six £s 
which are needed when we confine ourselves to a two 
dimensional space, as we are doing in this example: — 
^ CD r* ; J ^ ~ 2£d^ ; 

If we ascribe to the non-Newtonian force a 
potential we shall account for the observable 

0 

facts, since — g”( — and the observed 

non- Newtonian force is — Thus we see that 

which, from the point of view of observers on the 
Newtonian frame, is merely one of the coefficients 
that characterise the special non-Newtonian frame used 
by the other observers, is, from the point of view of 
the non-Newtonian observers themselves, the potential 
of a force which acts on all particles with respect to their 
frame. 

So far we have confined ourselves to the case of a 
particle which is under the action of no Newtonian 
force, and we have derived the equations of motion for 
such a particle under the action of the non-Newtonian 
forces to which it will be subjected when referred to a 
non -Newtonian frame. But of course most particles, 
if not all, are, at some time at least in their history, 
under the action of Newtonian forces, and do not move 
unifarmly or in straight lines with resf^ct to Newtonian 
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frames. What are we to say of the equations of motion 
of such particles? 

We have said that a particle under the action of no 
Newtonian force moves in such a way that the total 
separation between two remote events in its history is 
greater than it would be for any other possible w^y of 
moving. We also said that this property of the actual 
history of the moving particle is independent of the 
particular frame of reference to which it may be referred. 
Before we can get any further we must clear up these 
two statements a little further. We will begin with a 
geometrical analogy. 

Suppose there were two remote points and we were 
told to find the shortest possible path from one to the 
other. The problem would not yet be perfectly deter- 
minate. Possibility is always relative to a set of 
conditions implied or asserted. What would be the 
shortest possible path, relative to one set of conditions, 
would not be so, relative to another set. If we were 
allowed to move from one point to the other on the 
Euclidean plane on which they both lie, the shortest 
possible path would of course be the Euclidean straight 
line joining them. But if we were told that we must 
keep to the surface of a certain sphere on which both 
points are situated, the shortest {>ossible path would be 
along the great circle on this sphere which joins them. 
And a great circle is an intrinsically different kind of 
curve from a Euclidean straight line. Thus the curve 
which is the shortest path between two points depends on 
the intrinsic structure of the region in which the points 
are situated, and to which all paths between them are to 
be confined. Once this intrinsic structure is given, the 
property of being the shortest path between the two 
points is independent of all possible sets of axes which 
might be used for mapping out the region. But, of 
course, the intrinsic character of the region will iin{K>se 
certain restrictions on the kind of axes that are possible 
for mapping it out. Similarly, the nature of the move- 
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merit which gives the maximum possible spatio-temporal 
separation for two remote events in the history of a 
moving particle will depend on the structure of that 
part of the history of Nature in which the events happen, 
and within which all courses from one to the other are 
to be confined. Given the structure of this part of the 
history of Nature, th^ course with the maximum possible 
total spatio-temporal separation is independent of all 
frames of reference which can be used for placing and 
dating events within this region. But the intrinsic 
structure of this part of the history of Nature will 
impose certain restrictions on the kind of frames that 
are possible for mapping it out. 

We can now deal with the case of a particle subject 
to Newtonian forces. We assume {a) that it is a general 
fact about all moving particles (and not merely about 
those which are under the action of non-Newtonian 
forces) that they move in such a way that the total 
spatio-temporal separation for two remote events in 
their history is greater than it would be for any other 
way of moving which the intrinsic structure of the 
part of the history of Nature in which the two events 
fall would allow, (b) That, in those parts of the history 
of Nature in which Newtonian forces show themselves, 
the intrinsic structure is not such that the expression 
for the spatio-temporal separation for two adjacent 
events can be reduced to the form with constant 
coefficients. This is equivalent to assuming that 
Newtonian frames are strictly applicable only to those 
parts of the history of Nature (if such there be) in which 
no Newtonian forces are acting. 

On these assumptions the general equations of 
motion, which have just been deduced for non- 
Newtonian forces, will hold for all forces. These 
four equations are simply the analytical conditions 
which must be fulfilled if the actual course of a particle 
is to be such that the total spatio-temporal separation 
between two remote events in its history shall be a 
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maximum or minimum. And they were deduced from 
the most general expression possible for the spatio- 
temporal separation of a pair of adjacent events. For, 
although we were in fact dealing with cases where the 
expression for the separation can be reduced to the 
Newtonian form with constant coefficients, no use was 
made of this special assumption in deducing the con- 
ditions that the total separation for the actual course 
shall be stationary. We may say then that, if the 
above assumptions be true, we have got the general 
equations of motion in a form which is (a) independent 
of any special frame of reference, and (<5) applies equally 
to Newtonian and non-Newtonian forces. If the forces 
be all non-Newtonian there will m addition be a set of 
equations between the of all possible frames, ex- 
pressing the fact that the structure of the region under 
discussion is such that the separation can be reduced 
to the form with constant coefficients. If some of the 
forces be Newtonian this extra set of conditions will 
not of course hold, though it will still be possible that 
the of all possible frames are subject to some less 

rigid set of conditions. 

On this view the one fundamental mechanical fact, 
which is absolute and independent of all frames of 
reference, is the stationary character of the actual history 
of a moving particle, /.<?., the fact that it moves with 
such a velocity and in such a path that the total 
separation between remote events in its history is a 
maximum or minimum. This is independent of whether 
it be under the action of Newtonian forces or not But 
the course which in fact has the greatest or least possible 
separation will differ intrinsically, according to the 
intrinsic structure of the history of Nature in the spatio- 
temporal region under discussion. If this region be 
such that the separation between two adjacent events 
in it can be expressed in the form with constant co- 
efficients, the course which has the stationary property 
is a Euclidean straight line traversed with a uniform 
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velocity as judged by a Newtonian clock. If the region 
be such that the separation cannot, by any choice of 
frame, be reduced to this specially simple form, the 
stationary course will be some intrinsically different 
kind of curve traversed with a non-uniform velocity. 
It is assumed that the presence of Newtonian forces in 
a region of the history of Nature is a sign that the 
intrinsic structure of that region is such that no frame 
can be found, with respect to which the separation of 
two adjacent events takes the form with constant 
coefficients. 

How are we to verify or refute these assumptions? 
Obviously the only way is to see whether (a) they 
agree with known facts as well as the traditional 
theory, and (^) account for and predict facts which were 
not predicted or accounted for by the traditional theory. 
We have seen that, when the forces are purely non- 
Newtonian, the of any frame of reference appear 
to the observers who use that frame as the potentials 
of the non-Newtonian forces. Reversing this analogy, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the potentials of 
the Newtonian forces that are observed with respect 
to any frame will be the g-'s which characterise the 
spatio-temporal separation of two adjacent events in 
that part of the history of Nature in which these 
Newtonian forces act. In dealing with any particular 
field of Newtonian force we must therefore find a set 
of which (a) satisfy the general equations of motion, 
and (6) differ numerically from the potentials which 
the traditional theory would ascribe to this field by 
amounts which fall below the limits of experimental 
error in the experiments that have already been done 
with such fields, this can be done, the resulting 
equations will have at least as good a claim to represent 
the facts of motion in this field as the traditional 
equations. And if, in addition, they enable us to 
predict small residual effects, which are not accountable 
for on the traditional theory but can be observed when 
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looked for, they will have better claims to truth than 
the traditional equations. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that this would not amount to a knock-down 
proof of the truth of the assumptions, since the 
modified equations could no doubt be deduced on 
traditional views of space and time, provided suitable 
modifications were made in the expressions for the 
potentials. 

Evidently then we can only hope to find evidence 
for or against the present theory by considering definite 
fields of force and the observable phenomena that 
happen in them. And, even so, as it seems to me, 
no absolutely conclusive proof of the theory will ever 
be found, since alternative explanations which involve 
the traditional views of space, time, and force could 
always be constructed to fit the facts. If, however, 
these should prove to be very complicated and artificial, 
as compared with the explanation offered by the new 
theory, we shall have the same sort of grounds for 
preferring the latter as we had for preferring the 
Relational Theory of Motion, in spite of the fact that 
no downright refutation of the Absolute Theory is 
possible. 

(2) We have now to raise the question whether 
Nature, as a sum total of events, has any one type of 
intrinsic structure always and everywhere, and, if so, 
of what type the intrinsic structure is. It is admitted 
that not all forces are non-Newtonian, i.e.y that, if we 
insist on trying to refer all the events in Nature to 
a Newtonian frame, many particles will at some time 
in their history be subject to observable forces with 
respect to it. And there is no frame that we can take 
which will transform away all forces always and every- 
where, though it is always possible to find a sufficiently 
wild frame which will transform away Newtonian forces 
over a small enough region of space for a short enough 
lapse of time. Now we might deal with this fact in one 
of two alternative ways : (a) We might hold that the 
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intrinsic structure of Nature is. such that the spatio- 
temporal separation of a pair of adjacent events can 
take the Newtonian form always and everywhere. We 
shall then have to hold that this fact is disguised from 
us by the presence of forces in Nature, which appear 
in every frame we choose. This is a little like Swift’s 
view that the English Government always chose admir- 
able bishops for Ireland, but unfortunately they were 
always stopped on Hounslow Heath by highwaymen, 
who exchanged clothes with them and travelled on in 
their coaches. Or {b) we might hold that Nature is so 
constituted that no frame can be found with respect 
to which the separation takes this simple form. We 
might then try to explain the forces, which are found 
in all frames, by reference to the intrinsic peculiarity 
of structure in Nature, which prevents the separation 
from being expressed in this* simple way. 

Before attempting to decide between these two 
alternatives for the dynamical case, I will, as usual, 
illustrate their precise meaning by 
a geometrical example. Suppose 
people were confined to the sur- 
face of a sphere, and that they 
took as axes a pair of mutually 
normal great circles. The co* 
ordinates of any point P on the 
sphere are to be the arcs of tlie 
two great circles through it which 
are normal to these two axes respectively. The figure 
above will illustrate the arrangement 

If they measured the arcs OP, P^^j: and P», and 
found their lengths to be r, x and y respectively they 
would find that is not equal to .P* f j*, as it would be 
if the square of the spatial separation for adjacent points 
on a sphere were of the form But, if they were 

specially wedded to the view that the spatial separation 
fnusi take this form, they could get over the difficulty 
by assuming that there are forces of suiteble magni- 
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tudes and directions at different points on the sphere 
which distort their measuring rods. Conversely, they 
might just recognise that they were ‘‘up against*’ an 
intrinsic peculiarity of spherical surfaces, and avoid the 
supposition of distorting forces. Similarly, when you 
find that there are untransformable forces with respect 
to Newtonian frames, you can either leave it at that, 
or take up the suggestion that Nature has such an 
intrinsic structure that the spatio-temporal separation 
of two adjacent events is not accurately expressible in 
the Newtonian form. 

The actual relation between r, the total separation, 
and X andj^, the co-ordinates in this system is 


simT = sin*^ + sin 


2 ^ 

k 


where k is the radius of the sphere. If the observers 
confined themselves to a very small region, the sines 
could be replaced by the angles themselves, and the 
relation 


which is characteristic of the Euclidean plane, would 
approximately hold. This is analogous to the fact, 
already mentioned, that it is always possible to find 
a frame, in terms of which particles move with uniform 
rectilinear velocities for a sufficiently small region of 
Space and for a sufficiently small lapse of time, though 
not for all places and all time. 

We can now return from the geometrical analogy 
to the dynamical problem. If we consider the various 
kinds of Newtonian forces we find that they divide 
sharply into two classes, viz., gravitational attractions 
and the rest. We have already pointed out the 
peculiarities of gravitation. It acts always and every- 
where, it is independent of all properties of matter 
except its inertial mass, it is indifferent to the sur- 
rounding medium, and so on. We saw that these 

peculiarities make gravitation closely analogous to the 

o 
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non-Newtonian forces to which a particle, at rest or in 
uniform motion in a Newtonian frame, is subjected 
when referred to a non-Newtonian frame. Again, we 
saw that, in no frame composed of material axes and 
clocks, could a particle literally be under the action of 
no forces, since there would always be gravitational 
attractions between it and the axes themselves, though 
these might be negligible if it were a solitary particle 
referred to the fixed stars as axes. For these reasons 
it seems plausible to suppose that gravitation, at least, 
is something connected with the intrinsic structure of 
Nature as a sum total of events. This structure is such 
that no frame, in which the spatio-temporal separation 
takes the simple form with constant coefficients, accu- 
rately fits the whole of Nature and the gravitational 
forces, which we find when we use a Newtonian frame, 
are an expression of the “ misfit of that frame to the 
structure of Nature. This is exactly analogous to the 
fact that the contracting and expanding forces, which 
observers on the sphere would have to assume to be 
acting on their measuring rods in the last example, 
would simply be an expression of the ‘‘misfit” between 
the intrinsic character of the surface of a sphere and 
the plane system of co-ordinates which they insisted 
on applying to it. 

As regards other kinds of Newtonian forces, which 
depend on the special properties of bodies and of the 
medium, and do not show themselves always and 
everywhere, as gravitation does, we can hardly expect 
a similar explanation to work. We may illustrate this 
difference again from the example of people living on 
the surface of a sphere and trying to measure it, on 
the assumption that the expression for the square of the 
spatial separations of two adjacent points must be reduc- 
ible to the simple form Let us suppose that 

there were big fires burning at some parts of the surface 
of the sphere. The measurements of the observers 
would then be inconsistent with their fundamental 
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assumption and would have to be cooked in two 
different ways : (a) They would be systematically 

wrong on account of the fact that no system of co- 
ordinates on the surface of a sphere can really give 
an expression for the separation, which shall involve 
only constant coefficients. This systematic error they 
will have to correct by ascribing contracting and ex- 
panding forces on their rods to the sphere itself- (^) 
Apart from these systematic errors, there will be special 
discrepancies when they measure near one of the fires, 
owing to the physical expansion of their rods in such 
a neighbourhood. Now we should say that it was 
not unreasonable of the observers to ascribe the special 
discrepancies in their measurements near the fires to 
forces acting there on their rods, for there is something 
visible and tangible there (viz., the fire) to account for 
these assumed forces. But we should think it very 
foolish of them to ascribe the systematic discrepancy 
between measurement and theory, which they find 
everywhere on the sphere, to forces bound up with 
the sphere and varying in a systematic way from place 
to place on its surface. We should advise them, 
instead of sticking obstinately to their view that the 
i separation of adjacent points on the sphere must take 

the form with constant coefficients, and then invoking 
forces to account for the discrepancies between this fact 
and their observations, to see whether they could not 
account much more simply for the facts by supposing 
that the surface on which they live is intrinsically of 
such a character that no set of axes, in which the ex- 
pression for the separation of two adjacent points takes 
this specially simple form, can exist upon it. In the 
same way, when you find that there is a certain kind 
of force, viz., gravitation, which acts always and every- 
where on all particles, when referred to Newtonian 
frames, it becomes reasonable to suppose that this 
force is merely an expression of the inappropriate- 
ness of a Newtonian frame to the intrinsic structure 
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of Nature, as a sum total of events. Other Newtonian 
forces, which act in one place and not in others, or 
at one time and not at another, or on one kind of 
matter and not on another, are in a different situation, 
and may be compared to the fires at various places 
on the sphere in our geometrical example. 

We are going to see then, whether we can account 
for the gravitational forces, which are present in all 
Newtonian frames, by the assumption that the events 
of Nature form an interconnected manifold of such an 
intrinsic structure that no frame of reference can be 
found, in respect to which the expression for the spatio- 
temporal separation of two adjacent events accurately 
takes the form (8) with constant coefficients. 

Now we have so far distinguished two kinds of 
surfaces in ordinary space. With one of them (such 
as the plane, the cone, the cylinder, etc.) it was 
possible to find a system of co-ordinates on the surface, 
in terms of which the expression for the spatial separa- 
tion of two adjacent points, as measured along the 
surface, contains only constant coefficients. The sign 
of this was the vanishing of the Riemann-ChristoflFel 
Tensor. The more familiar criterion is that such 
surfaces are either planes or can be unfolded without 
distortion or stretching into planes. In the other kind 
of surface this condition is not fulfilled. We gave 
the sphere as an example. We agree then that the 
universality and other peculiarities of gravitation suggest 
that the structure of Nature, as a sum total of events, 
is not formally analogous to that of surfaces of the 
first kind, we shall henceforth reject the view that 
the intrinsic structure of Nature is such that the 
Riemann-Christoffel Tensor vanishes for all frames of 
reference within Nature. Does Nature then impose 
no general condition on possible frames of reference 
except this negative one? 

If we return once more to elementary geometry we 
shall see that the surfaces for which the expression for 
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the spatial separation cannot take the form with constant 
coefficients can be further subdivided. We took the 
sphere as an example of such a surface. The outside 
of an egg would be another example. Now these two 
surfaces have an important intrinsic difference. A 
sphere is a much more special type of surface than 
an egg-shell, just as a plane or a cone is of a much 
more special type than a sphere. The sphere agrees 
with the plane and differs from the egg-shell in the 
following respect : A triangle bounded by arcs of 
great circles on the sphere could be slid about all 
over the surface, remaining everywhere in complete 
contact with it, and needing no stretching or distortion. 
In fact any figure that fits on to the sphere in one part 
will do so in all parts. The same is obviously true 
of figures in a plane. It is not true of figures on 
the surface of an egg-shell. A cap, which fitted the 
blunt end of the egg-shell, could not be made to fit 
exactly on to the sharp end without stretching some 
parts of it and folding others. Thus, granted that 
the Riemann-Christoffel Tensor does not vanish for 
Nature, and that the intrinsic interconnexions of events 
in Nature are therefore not formally analogous to those 
of points on a plane, the question can still be raised : 
Are the intrinsic relations of events in Nature formally 
analogous to those of points on a sphere or to those of 
points on an egg-shell? If the former alternative be 
fulfilled a function of the g's, derived from the Riemann- 
Christoffel Tensor, and called the Modified Riemann- 
Christoffel Tensor, will have to vanish. This imposes 
a limitation upon possible ffs^ and therefore upon 
possible natural frames of reference, but the restriction 
is less rigid than it would be if the unmodified Tensor 
were to vanish. 

If then gravitation be the way in which a certain 
intrinsic peculiarity in the structure of Nature exhibits 
itself, we might suppose that the equating of the 
Modified Tensor to O would be the generalised expres- 
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sion for the law of gravitation, with respect to any 
admissible frame of reference. So far, however, this is 
merely a conjecture. It might be that gravitation is 
not the expression of a general intrinsic peculiarity in 
the structure of Nature, as a sum total of interconnected 
events. And it might be that, even if this were true, 
the structure is not of the particular kind which is 
expressed by the vanishing of the Modified Tensor. 
Here, as elsewhere, we must carefully distinguish 
between what suggests the theory and what verifies it. 
What suggests that gravitation is an expression of the 
general intrinsic structure of Nature is its universality 
and its peculiarities as compared with other forces. 
What suggests taking the vanishing of the Modified 
Tensor as the expression of this structure is that it is 
the next simplest assumption to make, after the facts 
have proved to be inconsistent with the still more 
special structure which would be indicated by the 
vanishing of the unmodified Tensor. We have now 
to see what verifies the theory thus suggested. 

We know the traditional form of the law of gravita- 
tion, with respect to the nearest approach that we can 
get to Newtonian frames. For a region free from 
matter (approximately for the inside of an exhausted 
bulb) it takes the form of Laplace’s Equation 

aw 9^V__ 

^ 9^2 - 0 , 

where V stands for the gravitational potential at a point 
in the region, and x, j, and js are the Cartesian co- 
ordinates of this point with respect to a Newtonian 
frame. There is no doubt that this equation is true 
to a very high degree of approximation. It follows 
that any candidate for the position of the true law of 
gravitation must reduce to something which differs 
very slightly indeed from Laplace’s equation, when 
expressed in terms of the nearest approach to a 
Newtonian frame that we can get. 
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Now the Modified Riemann-Christoffel Tensor is 
an expression involving second order differential co- 
efficients of the g's for a frame, with respect to the co- 
ordinates and dates of an event as referred to this frame. 
So far there is a formal analogy between it and the 
left-hand side of Laplace’s Equation, if the g*s be re- 
garded as analogous to Laplace’s V. The right-hand 
side is o in both cases. Now Laplace’s V is a potential, 
and we have already seen the close analogy between 
the^V of a frame and the potentials of the forces which 
act on particles when referred to that frame. The 
only question that remains then, is the following . Can 
we find a set of ten functions gfj^v of the Newtonian 
co-ordinates and clock-readings, which {a) when sub- 
stituted in the expression for the Modified Tensor 
make it equal to o, and {b) differ so little from the 
gravitational potentials of the ordinary Newtonian 
theory that the difference could only have been detected 
by very special methods, and when there was a very 
special reason for looking for it? If so, we may 
reasonably suppose that gravitation is an expression 
of the fact that Nature has a kind of intrinsic structure 
formally analogous to that of the sphere, and that 
the formula obtained by equating the Modified Tensor 
to o is the true form of the law of gravitation. The 
answer to this question is in the affirmative ; and so 
we may take it that the vanishing of the Modified 
Tensor is the true form of the law of gravitation for 
a region empty of matter. 

There is one point which must be mentioned here. 
We are accustomed to think of the traditional law of 
gravitation in the foriii that two particles attract each 
other with a force proportional to their masses and 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
between them. And we are wont to regard Laplace’s 
differential equation as a rather recondite mathematical 
deduction from this. In the Relativity theory of gravi- 
tation the order is reversed. The law obtained by 
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equating the Modified Tensor to o is directly analogous 
to Laplace’s Equation. The notion of remote particles 
attracting each other is here a rather recondite mathe- 
matical deduction from the differential equations. In 
fact, material particles turn up now only as points of 
singularity in a gravitational field ; the field itself is 
the fundamental thing. And, when you do make this 
deduction, it is found that the force between two 
particles is not wholly in the line joining them, if I 
may put it rather crudely. The remaining term, 
which the new form of the law involves, accounts for 
the slow rotation of the orbits of the planets as wholes 
in their own planes. This had been noticed for the 
planet Mercury, and was unintelligible on the tradi- 
tional law of gravitation. It is accounted for both 
qualitatively and quantitatively by the Relativity 
theory. 

The last point to be noticed is that, on the present 
theory, gravitation modifies the movements, not merely 
of ordinary material particles, as on the traditional view, 
but also of any form of energy, such as light, radiant 
heat, etc., which travels through space. We must 
now see how this comes about. In the first place some 
such consequence is suggested at once by the modifica- 
tions which the Special Theory of Relativity entails in 
the traditional conception of mass. We saw at the 
beginning of this chapter that, if a body moves with 
velocity 2/ in a straight line with respect to a Newtonian 


frame, it is necessary to ascribe to it a mass 


Mq 

x/ ^ 


in 


order to get the Principle of the Conservation of 
Momentum into a form consistent with the Restricted 
Physical Principle of Relativity. We also saw that 

M 

this is approximately equal to + Now the 

second term in this is the kinetic energy of the particle 
divided by the square of the velocity of light. It is 
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thus certain that the kinetic energy of a particle of 
matter appears as an increase in its inertial mass. It 
is therefore plausible to suppose that any region filled 
with any form of energy, such as light or radiant heat, 
would thereby acquire an inertial mass equal to the 
total energy contained in it divided by the square of 
the velocity of light. It by no means follows, on the 
traditional theory of gravitation, that such a region 
would contain any gravitational mass. It, is true that 
for any particle of matter the gravitational and the 
inertial masses are proportional, to an extremely high 
degree of approximation. Still, this would be com- 
patible with the view that the gravitational effect 
depends wholly on the factor ; seeing that the 
second factor in the inertial mass contains the square 
of the velocity of light in its denominator, and is there- 
fore excessively small unless the energy of the body be 
excessively great. On this view we should not expect 
a beam of light to have gravitational mass, in spite of 
its having inertial mass. On the other hand, it is of 
course possible that the gravitational and the inertial 
masses are always exactly, and not merely approxi- 
mately, proportional. In that case we should expect 
the course of a beam of light to be modified when it 
passes through a gravitational field, just as the path 
of a material particle is known to be modified under 
like conditions. Now experiments with pendulums 
had already suggested very strongly that the gravita- 
tional mass of a piece of matter is accurately, and not 
merely approximately, proportional to its whole inertial 
mass, and not only to the first factor in this. Thus, 
the Special Theory of Relativity had already made it 
extremely likely that the course of a beam of light or 
any other kind of radiant energy would be modified 
when it passed through a gravitational field. 

Now what is thus merely a plausible suggestion on 
the traditional theory of gravitation, combined with the 
modified dynamics of the Special Theory of Relativity, 
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is a necessary consequence of the General Theory of 
Relativity. We know that light would not travel 
uniformly or in a straight line with respect to non- 
Newtonian frames. The people, who used the 
spokes of the rotating wheel as their axes would not 
find that light travelled in a straight line with respect 
to their axes, or with a uniform velocity with respect 
to their clocks. And the actual course that a beam of 
light would follow in their system would be determined 
by the^V which characterise that system. Now it is a 
fundamental assumption of the General Theory that 
the analogy between the of a non-Newtonian frame 
and the potentials of the non-Newtonian forces which 
act on particles with respect to that frame is to be 
extended to the potentials of Newtonian forces. 

Suppose then that we have found the equations for 
the path of a beam of light with respect to any frame, 
in terms of the g s of that frame, on the assumption 
that it would move accurately in a straight line with a 
uniform velocity relative to a Newtonian frame in the 
absence of gravitation. To find its actual path with 
respect to a Newtonian frame in a gravitational field we 
must just substitute in these equations those values of 
the g's which {a) satisfy the condition that they make 
the Modified Riemann-Christoffel Tensor vanish, and 
(J?) account for the observed strength and distribution 
of the field. These equations will not in general 
represent a motion with a uniform velocity in a 
straight line with respect to the axes defined by the 
fixed stars. The divergence, which is excessively small 
even in the intense gravitational field which surrounds 
a huge body like the sun, can be calculated and has 
been experimentally detected. 

I have now sketched to the best of my ability the 
gradual modifications which experimental facts and 
reflection upon them have forced upon physicists. 
There are two dangers to be avoided here by plain 
men. One is to think that the Theory of Relativity is 
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essentially unintelligible to all but profound mathe- 
maticians, and that therefore it is useless to try to 
understand it. The other, and much more serious 
danger, is to suppose that it can be made intelligible 
in popular expositions of a few pages to men who have 
never had occasion to consider the subjects with which 
it deals. Like every other conceptual scheme it grew 
up, by a kind of inner necessity, against a whole 
background, of interconnected concepts, principles, and 
experimental facts. Presented in the absence of this 
background it is and must be as unintelligible as the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity is to persons who know 
nothing of the theological controversies which preceded 
the formulation of the Athanasian Creed. In the course 
of my exposition I have constantly enlivened the dis- 
cussion by geometrical anecdotes about men living on 
spheres, and dynamical parables about persons with an 
unintelligible fondness for rotating wheels as axes of 
reference. I think this course was inevitable, in order 
to illustrate the conceptions which I was expounding. 
But it has the grave disadvantage of breaking the train 
of argument and obscuring that distinction between 
inference and illustration which it is so important to 
keep clear. I shall therefore end by summarising the 
whole matter in a connected form. 

Summary of A'^'^uments and Conclusions of Part /. 
(i) Nature is a sum total of interconnected events; 
and every actual event lasts for some time, has some 
extension, and is in spatio-temporal relations to the 
other events in Nature. (2) But the extensions, 
durations, and spatio-temporal relations of events are 
of such a kind that we can apply the Principle of 
Extensive Abstraction to them, and ,thus define 
‘‘instantaneous point-events” and their exact spatio- 
temporal relations. We can then give a clear meaning 
to the statement that the actual extended and enduring 
events of Nature are “ composed of” instantaneous 
point-events, and that the crude relations of such actual 
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events are ‘‘ compounded out of ” the exact relations of 
the instantaneous point-events which compose them. 
(3) This being so, we can henceforth safely state our 
theory in terms of instantaneous point-events and their 
exact relations, which are notiora nobis^ though not 
noiiora Naturce, For we know how to translate pro- 
positions about instantaneous point-events and their 
merely conceivable relations into propositions about 
actual extended and enduring events and their per- 
ceptible relations. 

(4) It is impossible to state general laws about the 
events in Nature till we have fixed on some way of 
assigning a date and a position to every instantaneous 
point-event in Nature. For the laws of Nature express 
universal types of connexion between events of one 
kind happening in one place at one date and events 
of the same (or some other) kind happening at the 
same (or some other) place at the same (or some other) 
date. If the places and dates be . different, the laws of 
Nature will in general involve the difference between 
the spatial co-ordinates and the difference between the 
dates of the events. (5) There are infinitely many 
different ways of assigning places and dates to all the 
instantaneous point-events in Nature ; but each will 
involve the choice of certain observable events and 
processes in Nature as spatial axes and time-measurer. 
All other events will be placed and dated by their 
spatio-temporal relations to these chosen ones. Any 
such chosen set of events may be called a Frame of 
Reference. (6) It is reasonable to suppose that the 
expression for the laws of Nature in terms of any 
frame will depend partly on the particular frame chosen 
for placing and dating the events of Nature and partly 
on the intrinsic structure of Nature. The aim of science 
should be to find general formulae for the laws of 
Nature, which will immediately give the special ex- 
pression of the law in terms of any particular frame, as 
soon as the defining characteristics of the frame are 
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known. This is as near as anyone but God can get 
to the absolute laws of Nature. (7) There are two 
intrinsic peculiarities of Nature which reveal them- 
selves at once, (a) No matter what frame we choose, 
we shall need four independent pieces of information 
to place and date any instantaneous point-event. This 
fact is expressed by saying that Nature is a four- 
dimensional manifold ; and nothing further is expressed 
thereby, {b) In whatever frame we choose we shall 
find that our four pieces of information divide into 
two groups ; three of them are spatial and one is tem- 
poral. Thus we must be careful not to talk, or listen 
to, nonsense about ‘‘Time being a fourth dimension 
of Space.’’ 

(8) There is one frame which has been tacitly used 
in the past for placing and dating the events of Nature 
for scientific purposes, and therefore the laws of Nature 
have been expressed in terms of this frame. The axes 
of it are defined by the fixed stars, the dating is done 
by pendulum clocks set in agreement with each other 
by means of light signals. {9) The choice of this frame 
is not altogether arbitrary. With it, the supposed laws 
of Nature can be expressed in a comparatively simple 
form, and yet are verified to a high degree of approxi- 
mation. With it, again, distances and time -lapses 
which we should immediately judge to be unequal, 
when we are favourably situated for making such 
comparisons, are unequal, whilst those that we should 
immediately judge to be equal, under similar condi- 
tions, are either exactly or approximately so. In many 
frames this approximate agreement with our immediate 
judgments of equality and inequality would not hold. 
(id) With respect to such a frame, light in vacuo 
travels, to an extremely high degree of approximation, 
in straight lines and with a constant velocity ; and the 
laws of motion, in the traditional Newtonian form, are 
very approximately true. Until quite recent years there 
was no motive for adding these qualifying phrases. 
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(ii) Suppose nowthatvve take a setof frames, wliose 
clocks are set in the same way as those of the funda- 
mental frame just described, and which only clilfer from 
it and from each other in that they move with varitais 
uniform velocities in the same straight line with respect 
to the fundamental frame. On traditional views about 
the measurement of space and time the me:asured time- 
lapse between any pair of events should be the .same 
with respect to all these frames, and should be ind«-- 
pendent of their spatial separation and of the relative 
velocities of the two frames. The spatial separation.s 
should have diTerent measured value.s in terms of any 
two frames of the set, and they should depend on the 
time-lapse and the relative velocities ; but they .shoiild 
depend on nothing else, and the connexion betwc;en 
them should be of a very simple form. If this be 
so, the measured velocity of anything that moves with 
respect to the various frames .should be different for 
each frame. (12) But very accurate experiments, which 
would be quite capable of detecting these expected 
differences in the measured velocity of light with 
respect to a pair of such frames, fail to .show any 
sign of difference. Hence the traditional view.*; about 
the measurement of time and space must be revised, 
or some purely physical explanation must be found 
for this discrepancy between theory and observation. 
(13) No plausible physical explanation can be found, 
which does not conflict with other well-establLshed 
physical results. Hence the traditional views about the 
measurement of space and time must be revi.sed. (14) 
The transformation equations of the Special Theory 
of Relativity express the relations which nnu.st hold 
between the measured distances and the measured time- 
lapses of a pair of events with respect to any two frames 
of this set, if the measured velocity of light with respect 
to all these frames is to be the same. They must 
therefore be accepted. (15) According to the.se trans- 
formation equations the measured time-lapses between 
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the same pair of events will not be the same with 
respect to all frames of the set. They will depend on 
the measurt^d distances of the events and on the relative 
velocities of the frames. And the measured distances 
will not be connected with the measured time-lapses 
in the simple way in which they are connected on 
the traditional theory. The differences between the 
traditional transformation equations and those of the 
Special Theory of Relativity are, however, so extremely 
small, when the relative velocities of the frames are 
small as compared with that of light, that it is not 
surprising that the defects of the traditional view should 
havc^ remained unnoticed until recent years. (16) It 
follows that, although (as stated in (7)) the distinction 
between time and space will appear in etfery frame, time- 
separation and space-separation are not independent facts 
in Nature. Events that are separated in time but co- 
incident in space for one of these frames will always 
be separated in space for another of them. And events 
which are setparated in space but coincident in time for 
one frame will be separated in time for another. But, if 
a pair of events be coincident both in time and in space 
for one frame, they will be so for all. 

(17) Newton’s laws of motion are in such a form that 
they are co-variant with respect to this set of frames for 
the traditional transformation-equations, but are not 
€«>-variant for the transformations of the Special Theory 
of Relativity. On the other hand, Maxwell’s equations 
for the electro-magnetic field are co-variant for the latter 
and not for the former. This means that Maxwell’s 
€C|iiatioiis are already in a form which remains un- 
changed with change of frame, so long as we confine 
ourselves to the particular group of frames at present 
under discussion and use the transformation equations 
which the facts about fight have shown to be necessary. 
Since this is not true for Newton’s laws, unless we use 
a set of transformation eo^uations which the facts about 
light have proved to be slightly inaccurate (viz., 
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those of the traditional kinematics), we must con- 
clude that Maxwell’s equations are a nearer approach 
to “absolute” laws of Nature than the laws of motion 
in their traditional form. (i8) It is, however, easy to 
make quantitatively small modifications in the traditional 
laws of motion, which will render them co-variant for all 
frames of .the present set when the true transformation 
equations are used. The modified laws will then be 
as near an approximation to absolute laws of Nature 
as Maxwell’s equations. (19) The necessary modifica- 
tions require us to drop the notion that inertial mass is 
an absolute constant. The measured inertial mass of 
a particle with respect to a frame of the set depends 
on its velocity in that frame, and very approximately 
splits up into two factors, one of which is a constant 
and the other is its traditional kinetic energy divided 
by the square of the velocity of light. (20) Delicate 
experiments with pendula strongly suggest that the 
gravitational mass of a body is accurately proportional 
to its total inertial mass^ and not merely to the part of 
this which is independent of the energy. (21) The 
frame whose axes are determined by the fixed stars 
and whose clocks are regulated by light-signals, and 
all other frames whose clocks are regulated in the 
same way and whose axes move with a uniform recti- 
linear velocity with respect to the former, together 
make up the set of empirically Newtonian frames. With 
respect to all frames of this set it is certain that light 
travels very approximately in straight lines with the 
same constant velocity, and it is certain that Newton’s 
laws of motion — as modified by the Special Theory of 
Relativity — very approximately hold. So close is the 
approximation in both cases that nothing but theo- 
retical considerations would induce us to look for any 
exception to it. We have now to remove our previous 
restriction to Newtonian frames, and to try to generalise 
the laws of Nature for frames that are not Newtonian. 

(22) It is possible to keep the form of Newton’s first 
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two laws of motion for non-Newtonian frames, provided ^ 

we will introduce appropriate non-Newtonian forces “ 

with each non-Newtonian frame. These forces will be i 

peculiar in that (a) they act on all particles referred to 1 

the frame, and are in general functions of the position I 

and date of an event in the frame ; (i) they depend on } 

no property of the particle except its inertial mass ; and I 

(c) they do not in general obey Newton's third law, ^ 

unless concealed particles be assumed ad hoc to carry ! 

the reaction. In the first two of these respects they [ 

resemble the Newtonian force of gravitation. (23) S 

According to Newton’s first law a particle under the | 

action of no force rests or moves uniformly in a ^ 

straight line with respect to a Newtonian frame. This \ i 

is equivalent to saying that the total spatio-temporal 
separation between any two remote events in its history 
is either greater or less than it would be for all other 
possible ways in which the history of the particle might 
unfold itself between these two events. (24) The spatio- 
temporal separation between two adjacent events (unlike 
the spatial and the temporal separations) is independent 
of the frame of reference, though it depends on the 
intrinsic structure of the region in which the events 
happen, and this in turn determines the set of frames 
which can be used for mapping out this part of the 
history of Nature- Its particular expression, in terms of 
co-ordinates and dates, of course varies with the particular 
member of the whole set of admissible frames which 
is used. Thus, the fact that the total spatio-temporal 
separation between a pair of remote events is a maxi- 
mum or minimum is independent of frames, though the 
particular course for which the total separation is in fact 
stationary differs according to the intrinsic structure of 
the region in which the events are contained. (25) The 
particular conditions which must hold if the total spatio- 
temporal separation is to be a maximum or minimum 
can be stated in a form which applies equally to all struc- 
tures and all frames. The four equations which sum 
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up these conditions constitute the equations of motion of 
a particle, at least under the action of non-Newtonian 
forces. On comparing them with the traditional 
Newtonian equations, we see that the jf's which 
characterise any non - Newtonian frame are of the 
nature of potentials of the non-Newtonian forces intro- 
duced by that frame. (26) We now make two assump- 
tions, which are only justified in so far as they work. 
(a) We assume that it is a universal law of Nature 
that a particle moves in such a way that the total 
separation of remote events in its history is stationary, 
as compared with that of all other possible ways of 
moving. This is to hold equally whether it be subject 
only to non-Newtonian or also to Newtonian forces. 
In that case the equations deduced for the non- 
Newtonian case become the equations of motion, {b) 
We assume that in those regions of Nature, regarded 
as a sum total of events, in which Newtonian forces 
show themselves, the structure of Nature is not such 
that the separation can be reduced to the form with 
constant coefficients. If that be so, the course with 
the maximum total spatio-temiK>raI .separation is not 
a Euclidean straight line traversed with a constant 
velocity, as judged by a Newtonian clock. We treat 
the traditional potentials of the Newtonian forces in 
any field as first approximations to a .set of g's, which 
satisfy the general equations of motion thus deduced. 
And we treat the result as the true law of the field. 

(27) Continuous manifolds of .several dimen.sums, 
such as Nature has proved itself to be, can be of variou.s 
intrinsically different kinds. As we might put it, they 
can be “plane-like,” “sphere-like,” “egg-like,” and 
so on. Whatever intrinsic spatio-temporal structure 
Nature may have, there will be an infinite number of 
different possible frames to be found for placing and 
dating the events of Nature, Nevertheless, the intrinsic 
structure of Nature will impose certain conditions on 
all possible natural frames of reference. These re- 
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^^ic:tions will take the form of certain very general 
OfU-ations connecting the of any possible natural 
'■^rne. If the structure of Nature be plane-like, the 
‘^ntdlition is that the unmodified Riemann-Christoffel 
^Osor shall vanish for the of all possible natural 
'arries. If its structure be sphere-like, the condition 
> that the Modified Riemann-Christoffel Tensor 
hLa.ll vanish for the of all possible frames. The 
3 't:ter is a less rigid condition than the former. (28) 
f the intrinsic structure of Nature be plane-like, an 
ooxjirately Newtonian frame will be fitted for dating 
placing all the events of Nature ; otherwise it 
rill not. (29) If we try to map out a manifold by a 
'ame which is unsuited to its intrinsic structure, we 
bta.ll only be able to square our measurements with 
utr theory by the assumption of forces which distort 
iJir measuring instruments and upset their readings. 

(30) We cannot find any frame that will transform 
way gravitational forces always and everywhere, 
xoxjigh we can find non-Newtonian frames which will 
'ansform them away over sufficiently small regions 
f space and time. With respect to Newtonian frames 
11 particles are always acted on by gravitational forces, 
xouLgh these may sometimes be negligibly small for 
jraotical purposes. It is therefore plausible to suppose 
lat the universality of gravitation with respect to 
r e^w-tonian frames is a mark of the misfit between this 
rjpGi of frame and the intrinsic structure of Nature. 
; i) On the other hand (a) gravitation has many 
rxa.logies to non-Newtonian forces; (<^) the traditional 
-w of gravitation, which is certainly very nearly true, 
xrx be expressed as a differential equation of the 
ioond order, involving the gravitational potential at 
place and the co-ordinates of the place with respect 
» Newtonian axes ; and (c) we have already assumed 
potentials and the of frames are mutually 
jt^ivalent. (32) The facts mentioned in (31) strongly 
ig'g:€st that the law of gravitation must be some 
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general condition imposed on the of all possible 
natural frames, and expressed as a differential equation 
of the second order involving these g's. The facts 
mentioned in (30) suggest that this condition is not 
that the unmodified Tensor vanishes. For, if this 
were so, the intrinsic structure of Nature would be 
such that a Newtonian frame is suited to it, and the 
necessity of assuming gravitational forces alvrays and 
everywhere with Newtonian frames strongly suggests 
that this is not so. (33) It is obvious that the 
next suggestion to try is to suppose that the law of 
gravitation is expressed by the vanishing of the 
Modified Tensor, z.^., that gravitation is the sign of 
an intrinsically sphere-like structure in Nature. (34) 
It is found that, if this be the true law of gravitation, 
the observable effects will in most cases differ so little 
from those predicted by the traditional law that the 
difference could not be detected. Hence the very full 
verification which the traditional law has received is 
no obstacle to accepting the amended law. (35) On 
the other hand, there are certain very special cases 
in which a small observable effect might be expected 
on the new form of the law and not on the old. In 
such cases (notably the movement of the perihelion of 
Mercury and the bending of a ray of light in passing 
near a very massive body like the sun) the predicted 
effects have been verified both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. 

The following additional works may be consulted 
with advantage : 

A. S. Eddington, Report on the Relativity Theory of 

Gravitation. 

» . » Space ^ Twie^ and Gravitation. 

E. Cunningham, Relativity., Electron Theory, and Gravitation. 

B. Riemann, Uber die Hypothesen welche der Geometric zu 

Gr unde lie gen . (Julius Springer. Berlin.) 

H. Weyl, Space, Twie^ and Matter. 
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Matter and its Appearances ; Preliminary Definitions 


In the First Part we have been dealing with the 
gradual development and modification of the traditional 
scientific concepts of Space, Time, and Motion, within 
the region of Physics. These concepts were taken over 
by science from educated common-sense, and we have 
been tracing the process of clarification and definition 
which they have undergone at the hands of scientists 
in pursuit of their own business. At two places only 
have we deliberately gone outside the range of ordinary 
scientific reflection. The first was where we explained 
the I^rinciple of Extensive Abstraction, and tried to 
justify by its means what mathematical physicists take 
for granted, viz., the application of geometry and 
mechanics, stated in terms of points, instants, and 
particles, to a world of extended objects and non-instan- 
taneous events. The second was where we dealt with 
the genera! problem of Time and Change, and tried 
to defend their reality against the very plausible ob- 
jections which have been made to them by certain 
philosophers. 

Now* the careful reader will have been struck by 
two points in Part L (i) He will have noticed that the 
**raw material/^ which science took over from common- 
sense and eUbcirated, was really anything but 
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It was already highly complex and sophisticated. The 
common-sense notions of a single Space, a single Time, 
and persistent bits of Matter which exist, move, and 
change within them, are by no means primitive. I hey 
must be the results of a long and complex prcKess of 
reflection and synthesis, carried out by countless genera- 
tions of men on the crude deliveries of their senses, 
embodied in everyday speech, and thus handed down 
from father to son for further elaboration. The main 
outlines of this conceptual scheme have been accepted 
without question by scientists, and we have .so far 
merely been tracing those modifications of detail within 
the scheme, which a more accurate knowledge of the facts 
of nature has shown to be necessary. In Part 11, I 
want to dig below the foundations of Part I, and to 
try to connect the concepts of science and common- 
sense with their roots in crude sensation and perception. 
If we should find, as I think we shall, that recent 
modifications in the traditional concepts, which have 
been made on purely scientific grounds, bring the 
general scheme into closer connexion with its .sensible 
and perceptual basis, this will be an additional argument 
in favour of such modifications, and should tend to 
neutralise the impression of paradox which the.se later 
developments produce on men who have been brought 
up on the traditional scheme. 

( 2 ) The second point which will have struck the 
reader is that practically nothing has been said so far 
about the concept of Matter. This is true. There i.s 
a much wider divergence between the common-.sense 
and the scientific concepts of Matter than between the 
two concepts of Space or of Time. The scientific con- 
cepts of Space and Time are fairly straightforward de- 
velopments and clarifications of the concepts of common- 
sense. But common-sense thinks of Matter as having 
many intrinsic qualities, such as colour, temperature, 
etc., besides its merely spatio-temporal characteristics. 
Science, on the other hand, tends to think of Matter 
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as being simply the movable in space,” and to ascribe 
to it no intrinsic non-spatio-temporal qualities except 
mass. Now the treatment of Matter and our knowledge 
of it will bring us in the most direct way to the heart 
of the problem of Part 11. Matter is admitted to be, 
or to be specially closely connected with, what we 
perceive with our senses. And again, it would be 
admitted by most people that we should never have 
known of spatial attributes, like shape, size, and posi- 
tion, if we had not perceived bits of matter of various 
shapes and sizes in various places. Lastly, we learn 
about Motion by watching bits of Matter moving about, 
and by moving about ourselves. Thus, in trying to 
clear up the relations between Matter, as conceived by 
science, and what we perceive with our senses, we 
shall at the same time be dealing with the sensible and 
perceptual bases of the concepts of Space, Time, and 
Motion. So, in one sense, this Part will be wholly 
about the concept of Matter. But this will involve a 
reconsideration of the concepts of Space, Time, and 
Motion. I shall begin by stating the problem in its 
most general form, and shall gradually go into greater 
detail. 

The Traditional Notion of a bit of Matter , — When we 
ask what is meant by a bit of Matter the question is 
itself ambiguous. In one sense a complete answer to 
it would be a complete theory of Matter, and this 
could only be made, if at all, at the very end of our 
discussion. This, however, is not the sense in which 
I am asking the question here. All that I am asking 
is: ‘‘What is the irreducible minimum of properties 
which practically everybody would agree that an object 
must possess if it is to be called a bit of Matter ? ” I 
think that science and common-sense would agree that 
at least the following conditions must be' fulfilled : 
(i) Its existence and properties must be independent 
of the minds that happen to observe it, and it must 
be capable of being observed by many minds. This 
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characteristic may be summed up by saying that Matter 
is neutral as between various observers, or is “publir” 
— to use a convenient word of Mr Russell’s. This dis- 
tinguishes Matter sharply from any ordinary conscioas 
state of mind. The latter is in a unique way private 
to the person whose state it is. My belief that 2 4 2 4 

is different from youns, though the two beliefs nder to 
the same fact. My belief cannot literally wander out 
of my mind and turn up in yours. It is true that I 
may convert you from your erroneous belief that 
2 + 2 = 5, 3-nd replace it by my true belief that 2 + 24. 
This does not, however, mean that my belief It.ns 
become yours, in the sense that it has left my mind 
and taken up its abode in yours. Wen; thi.s so, I 
could never persuade you of anything without lo.sing 
my own belief in it, and school ma.sters would pre- 
sumably be distinguished from other men by an ultra- 
Humian scepticism as to all the subjects that they 
teach. This is not, in fact, found to be the case. All 
that really happens when A converts B to hi.s own 
belief is that A’s arguments, or the amount of A’s 
bank balance, produce in B’.s mind a .state of belief 
which refers to the same fact as B's belief, and has 
the same relation of concordance or di.scordance to thi.s 
fact. My belief and yours are only called the same 
belief in the derivative sense that they are two differenit 
acts of believing which are related in the same way 
to the same fact. 

Exactly the same is true of desires. We do some- 
times say that you and I have the same desire ; but 
what we mean is that your desire and mine, though 
two states of mind, have a single object. Mow, if 
there be such things as bits of Matter at all, they are 
not private in this way to each mind, but are common 
to all the minds that observe them. We talk of mj/ 
beliefs and ymr wishes ; we do not talk of ray hydrogen 
atom or of your electron. We just speak of tAe or (Ats 
atom or electron. It is, of course, true that a hat or 
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an umbrella is regarded as a bit of Matter, and that 
we do talk of my hat and of your umbrella. But this, 
which at first sight .seems an objection, is .seen on 
further reflection to support what we have been saying. 
The .sense in which my umbrella is mine is different 
from that in which my beliefs are mine. My umbrella 
is mine only in the sen.se that it is legally my property ; 
my beliefs are mine in the sen.se that they could not 
exist out of my mind or pa.ss into yours. You cannot 
take my beliefs ; it is only too fatally ea.sy for you to 
take my umbrella. So that even those bits of Matter 
to which we apply posse.ssive adjectives are jniblic in 
a way in which no state of mind is public. 

(ii) A bit of Matter is suppo.sed to be neutral, not 
only between different observers, but also to be in a 
certain way neutral as between .several sen.ses of the 
.same observer. We are said to see, hear, and feel a 
bell. This sort of neutrality is not supposed to be 
complete. The shape and size of the bell are indeed 
supposed to be in some way common to sight and 
touch. As regards its .sensible qualities the view of 
common-sense is that any bit of Matter combines a 
number of these, and that different senses are needed 
to reveal different .sensible qualities. Thus .sight, and 
it alone, makes us aware of the colours of bodies ; 
toucli, and it alone, makes us aware of their temper- 
atures ; and so on. But it is part of the ordinary view 
of a piece of Matter that all the.se various .sensible 
qualitie-s co-exi.st in it, whether the requisite senses 
be in action to reveal them all or not. If we first 
only took at a lx>dy, and then shut our eyes and go 
up to it and feel it, it i.s not suppojied that it had no 
temperature on the first occasion and no colour on 
the .second. 

(iii) These two properties of publicity, as between 
different ob.servers, and neutrality, as between the 
variou.s senses of a single ob.server, are closely con- 
nected with a third feature which is held to be 
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characteristic of Matter. Bits of Matter are supposed 
to persist with very little change, whether anyone 
happens to observe them or not, and to pursue their 
own affairs and interact with each other, regardless of 
our presence and absence. 

(iv) This brings us to the fourth characteristic of 
Matter. It is commonly held to be part of what we 
mean by a bit of Matter that it .shall have a more or 
less permanent shape and size, and that it shall have 
a position in Space, and be cajmble of moving from 
one position to another. It is admitted that bits of 
Matter are constantly changing their shapes, sizes, 
and positions ; but it is held that they do this through 
their interactions with each other and not through any 
change in our acts of observation, and that in all th«;ir 
changes they continue to have sowe shape, size and 
position. If it could be shown that nothing in the 
world actually has such properties as the.se, it would 
commonly be held that the exi.stence of Matter had 
been disproved, even though there were public, inde- 
pendent, and persistent objects. 

Berkeley, e.g., is commonly held to have denied 
the existence of Matter, and he certainly thought 
himself that he had done .so. Yet Berkeley ’.s theory 
undoubtedly involves the existence of certain entitie*s, 
viz., the volitions (and perhaps the .sensations) of God, 
which are independent of the mind of any finite obsttrvcr 
and are neutral as between my mind and your-s. The 
reason why we say that, if Berkeley be right, there is 
no Matter, is because the volitions of (kxl, though 
neutral and independent of us observers, have nothing 
corresponding to shape, size, and po.sltion ; whilst the 
only entities which Berkeley allows to have these 
attributes, viz., our sensations, are private to each of 
us, and exist only so long a.s we have them. Very 
few philosophers have denied that there are entities 
answering to the first three conditions, but a great 
many have denied that there are any answering both 
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to these and to the fourth condition. Such philosophers 
are held by themselves and by common-sense to have 
denied the existence of Matter. Now .we shall have 
plenty of opportunity for seeing that there is a real 
difficulty in holding that the entities which have shapes, 
sizes, and positions are neutral and independent, and 
that those which are neutral and independent have 
shapes, sizes, and positions. 

Before we consider these points in detail at all we 
must mention an additional complication which, though 
partly verbal, is sure to puzzle us if we do not resolutely 
drag it into the light. No doubt it is part of what we 
mean by a bit of Matter that it shall, in some sense^ have 
shape, size, and position. But in how literal a sense 
must this be true? We have already seen that, in some 
sense, an extension or a duration is composed of points 
or of instants respectively. But this sense is highly 
complicated and sophisticated, or, to use a happy 
phrase of Dr G. E. Moore’s, “ Pickwickian.” Now 
we shall doubtless be able to find Pickwickian senses 
in which there are entities that are at once public and 
extended. The question is : How Pickwickian may 
the terms in our statement become before it ceases to 
be useful, and becomes merely misleading, to say that 
we accept the existence of matter? Our theological 
friends have much the same difficulties in their inter- 
pretations of the terms that are used in the Creeds. It 
could obviously only be true in a highly Pickwickian 
sense that the Second Person of the Trinity is the son 
of the First. No one supposes it to be true in the 
literal sense in which George V is the son of Edward 
VII ; and the only substantial point at issue is whether 
the sense in which it might be true (assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that the Persons exist) is not so 
extremely Pickwickian that the statement is more likely 
to mislead than to enlighten. Fortunately for us the 
terminology of our problem is not surrounded with the 
same emotional fringe as surrounds the terms used in 
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Theology. It is no part of our duty to pay compliments 
to Matter, and so long as we state clearly what we do 
mean, it is of little importance whether our term.s he 
used in a literal or in a highly Pickwickian .sense. It 
will be a question of taste whether it .shall be said that 
the theory that we finally adopt amounts to the accept- 
ance or the denial of Matter. If we should be accu.stid 
of saying that “ Matter is not Matter,” we shall at least 
be better off than *Dr F. R. Tennant, who iabour.s under 
the dreadful imputation of teaching that “Sin is not 
Sin.” 

The Notion of Sensible Appearance . — I have now tried to 
point out what is the irreducible minimum of properties 
which ordinary people consider must be po.sses.sed by 
anything if it is to count as a piece of Matter. I have 
also pointed out, by anticipation, that the history of 
philosophy shows there to be a great difiiculty in 
holding that there are any entities which fulfil all these 
conditions in a literal sense. Lastly, we have noticed 
that the question of the reality or unreality of Matter, 
thus defined, is not perfectly clear-cut, because of the 
practical certainty that many of our terms will have to be 
interpreted in a more or less Pickwickian manner, and 
the doubt whether it is worth while to go on using 
familiar phrases after their literal meaning has been 
departed from beyond a certain point. We mu.st now 
consider what facts make it hard to believe that anything 
obeys all four conditions in at all a literal .sense. 

The difficulty arises becau.se of the group of fact.s 
which we sum up by saying that it is nece.ssary to 
di.stinguLsh between things a.s they are and thing.s as 
they seem to us, or between physical reality and sensible 
appearance. I)ifficultie.s always arise when two .sets of 
properties apparently belong to the .same object, and 
yet are apparently incompatible with each other. Now 
the difficulty here is to reconcile the supposed neutrality, 
persistence, and independence of a physical object with 

• See hm OrfgtN &/ Sin. 
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the obvious differences between its various sensible 
appearances to different observers at the same moment, 
and to the same observer at different moments between 
which it is held not to have undergone any physical 
change. We know, e.g,^ that when we lay a penny 
down on a table and view it from different positions it 
generally looks more or less elliptical in shape. The 
eccentricity of these various appearances varies as we 
move about, and so does the direction of their major 
axes. Now we hold that the penny, at which we say 
that we were looking all the time, has not changed ; 
and that it is round, and not elliptical, in shape. This 
is, of course, only one example out of millions. It would 
be easy to offer much wilder ones;. but it is simple and 
obvious, and involves no complications about a trans- 
mitting medium ; so we will start with it as a typical 
case to discuss. 

Now there is nothing in the mere ellipticity or the 
mere variation, taken by itself, to worry us. The 
difficulty arises because of the incompatibility between 
the apparent shapes and the supposed real shape, and 
between the change in the appearances and the supposed 
constancy of the physical object. We need not at 
^ present ask why we believe that there is a single 

j physical object with these characteristics, which appears 

to us in all these different ways. It is a fact that 
we do believe it. It is an equally certain fact that 
the penny does look different as we move about. 
The difficulty is to reconcile the different appearances 
with the supposed constancy of the penny, and the 
ellipticity of most of the appearances with the supposed 
roundness of the penny. It is probable that at first 
sight the reader will not see much difficulty in this. 
He will be inclined to say that we can explain these 
; various visual appearances by the laws of perspective, 

I and so on. This is not a relevant answer. It is quite 

true that we can predict what particular appearance an 
^ object will present to an observer, when we know the 
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shape of the object and its position with respect to 
the observer. But this is not the question that is 
troubling us at present. Our question is as to the 
compatibility of these changing elliptical appearances, 
however they may be correlated with other facts in 
the world, with the supposed constancy and roundness 
of the physical object. 

Now what I call Sensible Appearance is just a general 
name for such facts as I have been describing. It is 
important, here as always, to state the facts in a form 
to which everyone will agree, before attempting any 
particular analysis of them, with which it is certain 
that many people will violently disagree. The funda- 
mental fact is that we constantly make such judgments 
as: ^‘This seems to me elliptical, or red, or hot,^^ as the 
case may be, and that about the truth of these judgments 
we do not feel the least doubt. We may, however, at 
the same time doubt or positively disbelieve that this 
is elliptical, or red, or hot. I may be perfectly certain 
at one and the same time that I have the peculiar 
experience expressed by the judgment: ^‘This looks 
elliptical to me,” and that in fact the object is not 
elliptical but is round. 

I do not suppose that anyone, on reflection, will 
quarrel with this statement of fact. The next question 
is as to the right way to analyse such facts ; and it is 
most important not to confuse the facts themselves 
with any particular theory as to how they ought to 
be analysed. We may start with a negative remark, 
which seems to me to be true, and is certainly of the 
utmost importance if it be true. Appearance is not 
merely mistaken judgment about physical objects. When 
I judge that a penny looks elliptical I am not mistakenly 
ascribing elliptical shape to what is in fact round. 
Sensible appearances may lead me to make a mistaken 
judgment about physical objects, but they need not, and, 
so far as we knpw, commonly do not. My certainty 
that the penny looks elliptical exists comfortably along- 
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side of my conviction that it is round. But a mistaken 
judgment that the penny is elliptical would not continue 
to exist after I knew that the penny was really round. 
The plain fact is then that “looking elliptical to me’’ 
stands for a peculiar experience, which, whatever the 
right analysis of it may be, is not just a mistaken 
judgment about the shape of the penny. 

Appearance then cannot be described as mistaken 
judgment about the properties of some physical object. 
How are we to describe it, and can we analyse it? Two 
different types of theory seem to be possible, which I 
will call respectively the Multiple Relation Theory^ and 
the Object Theory of sensible appearance. The Multiple 
Relation Theory takes the view that “ appearing to be 
so and so ” is a unique kind of relation between an 
object, a mind, and a characteristic. (This is a rough 
statement, but it will suffice for the present.) On this 
type of theory to say that the penny looks elliptical to 
me is to say that a unique and not further analysable 
relation of “appearing” holds between the penny, my 
mind, and the general characteristic of ellipticity: The 
essential point for us to notice at present about theories 
of this kind is that they do not imply that we are aware 
of anything that really is elliptical when we have the 
experience which we express by saying that the penny 
looks elliptical to us. Theories of this type have been 
suggested lately by Professor Dawes Hicks and by 
Dr G. E. Moore. So far, they have not been worked 
out in any great detail, but they undoubtedly deserve 
careful attention. 

Theories of the Object type are quite different. 
They do not involve a unique and unanalysable 
multiple relation of “appear/«^,” but a peculiar kind 
of object — an “ appear^w^^.” Such objects, it is held, 
actually do have the characteristics which the physical 
object seems to have. Thus the Object Theory analyses 
the statement that the penny looks to me elliptical into 
a statement which involves the actual existence of an 
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elliptical object, w-hich stands in a certain cognitive 
relation to me on the one hand, and in another relation,, 
yet to be determined, to the round penny. This type 
of theory, though it has been much mixed up with 
irrelevant matter, and has never been clearly stated and 
worked out till our own day, is of respectable antiquity. 
The doctrine of “ representative ideas is the tradi- 
tional and highly muddled form of it. It lies at the 
basis of such works as Russeirs Lowell Lectures on the 
External World, In this book I shall deliberately con- 
fine myself to this type of theory, and shall try to state 
it clearly, and work it out in detail. 

The fallowing additional works may be consulted 
with advantage : 

G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies^ V. and ¥ 11 . 

G. D. Hicks, Proceedings of the A ristotdmn Socitej^ 1913,1916* 

G. F, Stout, Manual 0/ PsycAohgf^ Bk. I IL, Bart IL Cap. 1 . 

„ „ Proceedings of the Aristoieiian Society^ *9*3- 


CHAPTER VIII 


“Jack. — That, my dear Algy, is the whole truth, pure and 
simple. 

“ Algernon. — The truth is rarely pure and ne.ver simple. 
Modern life would be very tedious if it were ei-&er, and modern 
literature a complete impossibility."' 

(Wilde, Importance of being Earnest.) 

The Theory of Sensa, and the Critical 
Scientific Theory 

I PROPOSE now to state more fully the theory that 
appearances are a peculiar kind of objects, and to con- 
sider what sort of objects they must be. The reader 
will bear in mind throughout the whole of the long 
story which follows that there is a totally different view 
of sensible appearance, viz., the Multiple Relation 
Theory, and that this may quite possibly be true. 
In this book I shall leave it wholly aside. On the 
theory that we are now going to discuss, whenever 
a penny looks to me elliptical, what really happens 
is that I am aware of an object which is, in fact 
elliptical. This object is connected in some specially 
intimate way with the round physical penny, and for 
this reason is called an appearance of the penny. It 
really is elliptical, and for this reason the penny is said 
to look ellipticaL We may generalise this theory of 
sensible appearance as follows: Whenever I truly 
judge that .r appears to me to have the sensible quality 
what happens is that I am directly aware of a certain 
object jj/, which {a) really does have the quality and 
{b) stands in some peculiarly intimate relation, yet to 
be determined, to x. (At the present stage, for all that 
we know, y might sometimes be identical with Xy or 
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might be literally a part of x.) Such objects as y I 
am going to call Sensa. Thus, when I look at a penny 
from the side, what happens, on the present theory, 
is at least this : I have a sensation, whose object is an 
elliptical, brown sensum ; and this sensum is related 
in some specially intimate way to a certain round 
physical object, viz., the penny. 

Now I think it must at least be admitted that the 
sensum theory is highly plausible. When I look at a 
penny from the side I am certainly aware of somrt/iinff ; 
and it is certainly plausible to hold that this something 
is elliptical in the same plain sense in which a suitably 
bent piece of wire, looked at from straight above, is 
elliptical. If, in fact, nothing elliptical is befor<- my 
mind, it is very hard to understand why the penny 
should seem elliptical rather than of any other shap**. 
I do not now regard this argument as absolutely con- 
clusive, because I am inclined to think that the Multiple 
Relation theory can explain these facts also. Hut it is 
at least a good enough argument to make tlm sensum 
theory well worth further consideration. 

Assuming that when I look at a penny from the side f 
am directly aware of something which is in fact elliptical, 
it is clear that this something cannot be identified with 
the penny, if the latter really has the characteristics that 
it is commonly supposed to have. The penny is sup- 
posed to be round, whilst the .sensum is elliptical. Again, 
the penny is supposed to keep the same shape and .size 
as we move about, whilst the sen.sa alter in shape and 
size. Now one and the same thing cannot, at the same 
time and in the same sense, be round and elliptical. Nor 
can one and the same thing at once change its shajje 
and keep its shape unaltered, if “shape" be u.sed in the 
same sense in both statements. Thus it is certain that, 
if there be sensa, they cannot in general be identified 
with the physical objects of which they are the appear- 
ances, if these literally have the properties commonly 
assigned to them. On the other hand, all that I ever 
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come to know about physical objects and their qualities 
seems to be based upon the qualities of the sensa that 
I become aware of in sense- perception. If the visual 
sensa were not elliptical and did not vary in certain 
ways as I move about, I should not judge that I was 
seeing a round penny. 

The distinction between sensurn and physical object 
can perhaps be made still clearer by taking some wilder 
examples. Consider, the case of looking at a stick 
which is half in water and half in air. We say that it 
looks l)ent. And we certainly do not mean by this that 
we mistakenly judge it to be bent; we generally make 
no such mistake. We are aware of an object which is 
very much like what we should be aware of if we were 
h)okingata stick with a physical kink in it, immersed 
wh(diy in air. The most obviou.s analysis of the facts 
is that, when we judge that a straight stick /oaks bent, 
we are aware of an object which really A bent, and 
which is related in a peculiarly intimate way to the 
physically straight stick. The relation cannot be that 
of identity ; since the same thing cannot at once be bent 
and straight, in the same sense of these word.s. If there 
be rwih‘nif with a kink in it before our minds at the 
moment, why should we think then of kinks at all, as 
we uo when we say that the stick looks bent? No doubt 
we can quite well mistakenly believe a property to be 
present which is really absent, when we are dealing 
with something that is only known to us indirectly, like 
Julius Ctesar or the North Pole. But in our example 
we are dealing with a concrete visible object, which is 
bodily present to our senses ; and it is very hard to 
uriderstcind how we could seem to ourselves to see the 
property of bentness exhibited in a concrete instance, 
if in fact twiking was present to our minds that possessed 
that property. 

As I want to make the grounds for the sensurn theory 
as clear as possible, I will take one more example. 
Scientists often assert that physical objects are not 
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“ really ” red or hot. We are not at present concerned 
with the truth or falsehood of this strange opinion, but 
only with its application to our present problem. Let 
us suppose then, for the sake of argument, that it is 
true. When a scientist looks at a penny stamp or 
burns his mouth with a potato he has exactly the .same 
sort of experience as men of baser clay, who know 
nothing of the scientific theories of light and heat. 
The visual experience seems to be adetjuately described 
by saying that each of them is aware of a red patch 
of approximately square shape. If such patche.s be 
not in fact red, and if people be not in fact aware of 
such patches, where could the notion of red or of any 
other colour have come from ? The scientific theory 
of colour would have nothing to explain, unle.ss people 
really are aware of patches under various circum.stance.s 
which really do have different colours. The scienti.sts 
would be in the position ot Mr Munro’s duche.s.s, who 
congratulated herself that unbelief had become impo.s- 
sible, as the Liberal Theologians had left us nothing 
to disbelieve in. Thus we seem forced to the view 
that there are at least hot and coloured .sen.sa ; and, if 
we accept the scientific view that physical objects are 
neither hot nor coloured, it will follow that sensa cannot 
be identified with physical objects. 

The reader may be inclined to say, “After all, these 
sensa are not real ; they are mere appearances, so why 
trouble about them ? ” The answer is that you do not 
get rid of anything by labelling it “appearance.” 
Appearances are as real in their own way as anything 
else. If an appearance were nothing at all, nothing 
would appear, and if nothing appeared, there would be 
nothing for scientific theories to <tccount for. To put 
the matter in another way : Words like real and reality 
are ambiguous. A round penny and an elliptical visual 
sensum are not real in precisely the same sense. But 
both are real in the most general sense that a complete 
inventory of the universe must mention the one as 
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much as the other. No doubt the kind of reality which 
is to be ascribed to appearances will vary with the 
particular type of theory as to the nature of sensible 
appearance that we adopt. On the present theory an 
appearance is a sensum, and a sensum is a particular 
existent, though it may be a short-lived one. On the 
Multiple Relation theory appearances have a very 
different type of reality. But all possible theories have 
to admit the reality, in some sense^ of appearances; and 
therefore it is no objection to any particular theory 
that it ascribes a sort of reality to appearances. 

I hope that I have now made fairly clear the grounds 
on which the sensum theory of. sensible appearance 
has been put forward. Closely connected with it is a 
theory about the perception of physical objects, and 
we may sum up the whole view under discussion as 
follows : Under certain conditions I have states of 
mind called sensations. These sensations have objects, 
which are always concrete particular existents, like 
coloured or hot patches, noises, smells, etc. Such 
objects are called sensa. Sensa have properties, such 
as shape, size, hardness, colour, loudness, coldness, 
and so on. The existence of such sensa, and their 
presence to our minds in sensation, lead us to judge 
that a physical object exists and is present to our 
senses. To this physical object we ascribe various 
properties. These properties are not in general identical 
with those of the sensum which is before our minds 
at the moment. For instance, the elliptical sensum 
makes us believe in the existence of a round physical 
penny. Nevertheless, all the properties that we do 
ascribe to physical objects are based upon and correlated 
with the properties that actually characterise our sensa. 
The sensa that are connected with a physical object 
;r in a certain specially intimate way are called the 
appearances of that object to those observers who sense 
these sensa. The properties which x is said to appear 
to have are the propertie.s which those sensa that are 
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x's appearances really do have. Of course, the two 
properties may happen to be the same, when I look 
straight down on a penny, both the physical object and 
the visual appearance are round. Generally, however, 
there is only a correlation between the two. 

It follows from this theory that sensa cannot appear 
to have properties which they do not really have, though 
there is no reason why they should not have more 
properties than we do or can notice in them. This point 
perhaps needs a little more elaboration, since a good 
deal of nonsense has been talked by opponents of the 
sensum theory in this connexion. We must distinguish 
between failing to notice what is present in an object 
and noticing ” what is not present in an object. The 
former presents no special diifBculty- There may well 
be in any object much which is too minute and obscure 
for us to recognise distinctly. Again, it is obvious 
that we may sense an object without necessarily being 
aware of all its relations even to another object that 
we sense at the same time. Still more certain is it 
that we may sense an object without being aware of 
all its relations to some other object which we are not 
sensing at the time. Consequently, there is no difficulty 
whatever in supposing that sensa may be much more 
differentiated than we think them to be, and that two 
sensa may really differ in quality when we think that 
they are exactly alike. Arguments such as StumpPs 
render it practically certain that the latter possibility 
is in fact realised. 

The real difficulty is when we seem to be directly 
aware of some property in an object, and this property 
is not really present and is perhaps incompatible with 
others which are present. This is the kind of difficulty 
that the sensum theory is put forward to meet. We 
seem to recognise elliptical shape in the penny, when 
the penny really has the incompatible quality of round- 
ness. The solution which the sensum theory offers is to 
“ change the subject.” Somethings it admits, is elliptical, 
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and something is round ; but they are not the same 
something. What is round is the penny, what is ellip- 
tical is the sensum.. Now, clearly, this would be no 
solution, if the same sort of difficulty were to break 
out in sensa themselves. In that case we should need 
to postulate appearances of appearances, and so on 
indefinitely. 

We must hold, as regards positive sensible qualities 
which characterise a sensum as a whole and do not 
involve relations to other sensa, that a sensum is at 
least all that it appears to be. Now, so far as I know, 
there is no evidence to the contrary. Some people have 
thought that arguments like Stumpf s raised this diffi- 
culty ; but that is simply a mistake. Stumpfs argu- 
ment deals merely with the relation of qualitative 
likeness and difference between different sensa, and 
shows that we may think that two of them are exactly 
alike when there is really a slight qualitative or quanti- 
tative difference between them. This has no tendency to 
prove that we ever find a positive non-relationai quality 
in a sensum, which is not really there. 

Next, we must remeuiber that attributes which in- 
volve a negative factor often have positive names. A 
man might quite well think, on inspecting one of his 
sensa, that it was exactly round and uniformly red. 
And he might well be mistaken. But then, “exactly 
round” means “with no variation of curvature,” and 
“uniformly red” means “with no variation of shade 
from one part to another.” Now universal negative 
judgments like these can never be guaranteed by mere 
inspection ; and so, in such cases, the man is not “see- 
ing properties that are not there ” in the sense in which 
he would be doing so if a round sensum appeared to 
him to be elliptical. To sum up, it is no objection to 
the sensum theory that a sensum may seem to be /ess 
differentiated than it is ; it would be a fatal objection 
if a sensum ever seemed 7/iore differentiated than it is ; 
but we have no evidence that the latter ever happens. 
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Before going further we must remove a baseless 
prejudice which is sometimes felt against the sensum 
theory. It is often objected that, we are not aware of 
sensa and their properties, as a rule, unless we specially 
look for them. It is a fact that it often needs a good 
deal of persuasion to make a man believe that, when 
he looks at a penny from the side, it seems elliptical 
to him. And I am afraid that very often, when he is 
persuaded, it is not by his own direct inspection (which 
is the only relevant evidence in such a matter), but by 
some absurd and irrelevant argument that the area of 
his retina affected by the light from the penny, is an 
oblique projection of a circle, and is therefore an ellipse. 
Accordingly, it is argued that we have no right to 
believe that such a man is directly sensing an object 
which is, in fact, elliptical. To this objection a partial 
answer has already been given, by implication. It is 
only when we are looking at a penny almost normally 
that any doubt is felt of the ellipticity of the sensum ; 
and, in that case, the sensum is, in fact, very nearly 
round. Now we have seen that it is no objection to 
our theory that a sensum which is not quite round 
should be thought to be exactly round, though it would 
be an objection if an exactly round sensum seemed to 
be elliptical. The reason, of course, is that an ellipse, 
with its variable curvature, is a more differentiated figure 
than a circle, with its uniform curvature. There is no 
difficulty in the fact that we overlook minute differentia- 
tions that are really present in our sensa; difficulties 
would only arise if we seemed to notice distinctions that 
are not really present. 

Apart, however, from this special answer, a more 
general reply can be made to the type of objection under 
discussion. The whole argument rests on a misunder- 
standing of the view about perception which the sensum 
theory holds. If the theory were that, in perceiving a 
penny, a man first becomes aware of a sensum, then 
notices that it is elliptical, and then infers from this 
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fact and the laws of perspective that he is looking at 
a round physical object, the argument would be fatal 
to the theory. But this is quite obviously not what 
happens. Perceptual judgments are indeed based upon 
sensa and their properties to this extent, that if we were 
not aware of a sensum we should not now judge that 
any physical object is present to our senses, and that 
if this sensum had different properties we should ascribe 
different properties to the physical object. But the 
relation between the sensum and its properties, on the 
one hand, and the perceptual judgment about the physical 
object, on the other, is not that of inference. The best 
analogy that we can offer to the relation between our 
sensing of a sensum and our perceiving a physical 
object, is to be found in the case of reading a book in 
a familiar language. What interests us as a rule is the 
meaning of the printed words, and not the peculiarities 
of the print. We do not explicitly notice the latter, 
unless there be something markedly wrong with it, 
such as a letter upside down. Nevertheless, if there 
were no print we should cognise no meaning, and if the 
print were different in certain specific ways we should 
cognise a different meaning. We can attend to the 
print itself if we choose, as in proof-reading. In exactly 
the same way, we are not as a rule interested in sensa, 
as such, but only in what we think they can tell us 
about physical objects, which alone can help or hurt 
us. Sensa themselves ‘‘cut no ice.” We therefore 
pass automatically from the sensum and its properties 
to judgments about the physical object and its properties. 
If it should happen that the sensum is queer, as when 
we see double, we notice the sensum, as we notice an 
inverted letter. And, even in normal cases, we generally 
can detect the properties of sensa, and contrast them 
with those which they are leading us to ascribe to the 
physical object, provided that we make a special effort 
of attention. 

From what has just been said, it will not appear 
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strange that, even though there be sensa, they should 
have been overlooked by most plain men and by many 
philosophers. Of course, everyone is constantly sensing 
them, and, in specially abnormal cases, has noted the 
difference between them and physical objects. But 
sensa have never been objects of special interest, and 
therefore have never been given a name in common 
speech. A result of this is that all words like seeing,'' 
hearing,” etc., are ambiguous. They stand sometimes 
for acts of sensing, whose objects are of course sensa, 
and sometimes for acts of perceiving, whose objects are 
supposed to be bits of matter and their sensible qualities. 
This is especially clear about hearing. We talk of 
“hearing a noise” and of “hearing a bell.” In the 
first case we mean that we are sensing an auditory 
sensum, with certain attributes of pitch, loudness, 
quality, etc. In the second case we mean that, in 
consequence of sensing such a sensum, we judge that 
a certain physical object exists and is present to our 
senses. Here the word “hearing” stands for an act 
of perceiving. Exactly the same remarks apply to 
sight. In one sense we see a penny ; in a somewhat 
stricter sense we see only one side of the penny ; in 
another sense we see only a brown elliptical sensum. 
The first two uses refer to acts of perceiving, the last 
to an act of sensing. It is best on the whole to confine 
words like “seeing” and “hearing” to acts of per- 
ceiving. This is, of course, their ordinary use. I shall 
therefore talk of seeing a penny, but .not of seeing a 
brown elliptical sensum. I shall speak of the latter 
kind of cognition as “visually sensing,” or merely as 
“sensing,” when no misunderstanding is to be feared 
by dropping the adjective. This distinction will be 
found important when we come to deal with illusory 
perceptions. 

I have now tried to clear up certain ambiguities in 
the sensum theory, and to remove certain mistaken 
objections which many folk feel against it. If it be 
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admitted that there may be such things as sensa, and 
that the sensiim theory at least provides a possible and 
even plausible way of analysing sensible appearance, 
we can pass to tlie question of the nature of sensa and 
their status in the universe. This splits into two 
questions, viz., (i) the relation of sensa to minds ; and 
(ii) their rehation to pliysical objects. Neither of these 
c‘an be completely answered at the present stage, but 
we can say a good deal hfme that is relevant, and will be 
useful, abcuit them. 

(i) Are Sensa in any way Mental? — Sensa have been 
supposed by many phik)suphers to be in some way 
mental. This opinion is based partly on sheer verbal 
confusions, and partly on genuine facts. The verbal 
confusion is that the word ** sensation ” has often been 
used ambiguously, and that, in one of its meanings, it 
does undoubtedly stand for something that is mental. 
When a man talks of a sensation of red,” he is some- 
times referring to a red patch which he senses, some- 
times to his act of sensing the patch, and sometimes to 
the whole complex state of affairs which, on the sensum. 
theory, is analy sable into (act of sensing)“-directed on 
to— (red patch). In the second meaning, “sensation” 
is obviously mental ; in the third it is undoubtedly a 
complex whole which involves a mental factor. In the 
first meaning it is by no means obviou.s or even plausible 
to say that a sensation is mental. I shall always use 
“sensation” in the third meaning. Now, as the same 
name is thus often used, both for the patch and for 
something which undoubtedly is mental, or is a complex, 
involving a mental factor, it is not surprising that some 
pcjople should have been inclined to think that the red 
patch is itself mental. For is it not a “sensation”? 
And is not a sensation a mental state? This is, of 
course, mere vcsrbal confusion, and need not trouble 
us further. But philosophers who have not fallen into 
this confusion between sensum, sensation, and act of 
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sensing, have ytl held that sensaare mental. Tlu* most 
important living holder of this view is Professor Stout 
(at any rate he held it at the time when he wrote the 
last edition of his Manual of Psycholog f). 

Before we can profitably carry the discussion of this 
point further, we must clear up the various meanings 
which can be attached to the statement “x is mentah'* 
(i) The first distinction that we must draw is between 
being state of mind ” and being ‘‘mind-dependent-'" 
It is commonly held (and I do not here propose to 
question it) that whatever is a state of mind is mind- 
dependent, that it could not exist except as a con- 
stituent of a mind, and, in fact, that it could only exist 
as a constituent of that partiailar mind, whose state it 
is said to be. An example would be my belief that 
2-4-2 =4. or my desire for my tea. But it seems perfectly 
possible that a term might be mind-dependent without 
being a state of anyone's mind. What would this 
mean? I think it would nnean that sucli a term can 
only exist as a constituent of a staU 0/ mind^ but that 
it is not itself a constituent of a mini. Take some 
admitted state of mind, such as my perception of my 
table. There is clearly an important sense which we 
can all recognise, even though none of us can define it, 
in which it is true to say that this perception is a 
constituent of my mind, whilst the table is not I 
should say that there was also an important (though 
very different) sense in which it is true to say that the 
table is a constituent of my perception of it, so long as 
that perception lasts. It is thus quite common for a 
term to be a constituent of one of my states of mind 
without being a constituent (and therefore without being 
a state) of my mind. Now, if chairs are anything like 
what they are commonly supposed to be, they do not 
only exist as constituents of states of mind, since it is 
commonly believed that such things go on existing 
with little or no change of quality when we cease to 
perceive them. But, just as states of mind can only 
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exist as constituents of minds, so then^ Might be terms 
which can only exist as constituents of states of mind. 
Such terms would he mind-depcmdent without being 
states of mind. If Berk(‘ley\s famous saying that ^Hhe 
(essence of a stmsibie ohjetH is to be pt^rceived ’’ be taken 
quite literally, it implies that such objects are mind- 
depend(!nt, whilst it does not imply (though it is, of 
course, consistent with) the view that th(^y are states 
of mind. 

(2) Even when this distinction has been drawn, there 
is a possibility of confu.sion. We must distinguish a 
more and a less radical sense of ‘‘mind-dependence.” 
The sense just discussed is the more radical, and may 
be termed “existential mind-dependence.” A term that 
is existentially mind-dependent, though not a state of 
mind, can only exist as a constituent of a certain state 
of mind. But a term which was not existentially mind- 
dependent, might be to a certain extent “cjualitatively 
mind-dependent.” By this I mean that, although it 
can exist and have* qualities when it is not a constituent 
of any state of mind, it might acquire some new qualities 
or alter some of its old qualities on becoming a con- 
stituent of a state of mind. It is certain that everything 
that at some period in its history becomes a constituent 
of any state of mind thereby accjuires at le^ast one new 
quality, viz., that it is now cognised, or desired, or 
shunned, or so on, by that mind. And I do not see 
any reason in principle why these changes of relation 
should not produce changes in the non-relational 
qualities of the object. If wax melts when brought 
into the relation of proximity to a fire, I know no reason 
why some qualities of an object should not be added 
or modified when it comes into the relation of being 
sensed by a mind. 

(3) Some psychologists, of whom vStout is one, draw 
a fundamental distinction between two sorts of states of 
mind. They divide them into acts and non-acts. And a 
state of mind which is not an act they call a presentaiion. 
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I propose to state this distinction in a different way^ 
for reasons which I will now explain. A little while 
ago I took my perception of my table as an undoubted 
example of a state of mind. And I said that there was 
no doubt that the table is a constituent of it. That is, 

I took the whole complex situation (my perceiving) — of 
— (table) as a state of mind. What Stout calls an 
“act” is “ my perceiving.” He calls this a “state of 
mind,” I call it a “constituent of a state of mind.” 
The table is not a constituent of the state of mind, in 
Stout’s sense of the word, whilst it is a constituent 
of the state of mind, in my sense of the word. In 
my terminology the act may be described as the non- 
objective constituent in a state of mind whose other 
constituent is its object. An act is something which 
cannot exist by itself, but can only exist as a constituent 
in a complex, whose other constituent is its object. 
And it is, of course, the characteristically mental factor 
in such a complex, since the other constituent may 
(though it need not) be non-mental. My reason for 
calling the whole complex fact, and not the act itself, 
a state of mind, is the following: Practically everyone 
agrees that there are such things as states of mind. 
And practically everyone agrees that the phrase “my 
perception of the table ” describes something real. 
But people differ greatly as to the right analysis of 
this fact, and the notion of “act” is connected with 
one special mode of analysis which would not be 
accepted by everyone. It therefore seems better to give 
the name “state of mind” to the fact which everyone 
admits to exist, and not to a supposed constituent, 
which some people deny to be present in it. 

It is quite easy to restate the distinction which Stout 
has in mind in terms of my phraseology. Some mental 
states can be analysed into an act directed on an object. 
These are non-presentational states of mind. Others 
cannot be analysed into act and object. These are pre- 
sentations. A non-presentational state may contain a 
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presentation as object. For instance, a feeling of tooth- 
ache would be a presentation on Stout’s view. For, 
according to him, it is mental and is 7 iot analysable into 
an act of sensing and a “toothachy ” object; it is just 
a ‘‘toothachy” state of mind. Now, if I were to intro- 
spect my toothache, in order to describe it to my 
dentist, my introspection would be a non-presentational 
mental state whose object is a presentation ; for it is a 
complex containing an act of introspecting directed on 
to a toothachy feeling. The perception of a chair would 
be an example of a non-presentational mental state, 
whose object is not a presentation, because not mental. 

We are now in a better position to deal with the 
question : Are sensa mental?” This might mean (i) 

Are they acts? (2) Are they states of mind analysable 
into act and object? (3) Are they presentations? (4) Are 
they existentially mind-dependent, though not states of 
mind? (5) Are they to some extent qualitatively mind- 
dependent, though not existentially mind-dependent? 

No one has ever suggested that sensa are acts or 
that they are states of mind analysable into act and 
object. A red patch sensed by me when I look at a 
pillar-box is an example of a sensuni. It is plausible 
to hold that the whole fact known as my sensation of 
the red patch ” is a state of mind, analysable into act of 
sensing and red patch sensed. But there would be no 
plausibility in holding that the red patch itself was an 
act, or that it was itself divisible into act and object. 
Thus, if sensa be states of mind at all, they must be 
presentations. Now, there are two very different views 
included under the statement that sensa are presenta- 
tions. The first would deny the analysis of my 
sensation of red patch ” into act of sensing and red 
sensum. It would treat the whole thing as an un- 
analysable state of mind, and therefore as a presentation. 
This view would hold that there is no real distinction 
between sensa and sensations. It would say that 
^‘sensation of red patch ‘ ‘ red patch sensed,” and 
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is a presentation.* The second view would admit that 
in my sensation of red we can distinguish my act of 
sensing and the red patch sensed ; but it would hold 
that the red patch is itself a state of mind, and, being 
indivisible into act and object, is a presentation. I do 
not think that most philosophers have very clearly 
distinguished these two varieties of the presentational 
theory of sensa. Moreover, those philosophers who 
have accepted the analysis of sensations into acts of 
sensing and sensa, and have asserted that sensa are 
mental, have seldom clearly distinguished the alterna- 
tives that sensa are presentations and that sensa are 
mind-dependent without being states of mind. And 
lastly, the distinction between existential and qualitative 
mind-dependence has not always been clearly seen. So 
that there is a very pretty mess for us to wipe up as 
well as we can. 

(i) Are Sensations analy sable into Act of Sensing and 
Sensum ? The most plausible argument against this 
analysis would seem to be the following : If we 
consider the various experiences called ‘‘sensations,” 
we seem to be able to arrange them in an order, 
starting with those of sight, passing through those of 
taste and smell, and ending with bodily sensations, like 
headache. Now, as regards the top members of the 
series, the analysis into act of sensing and object sensed 
seems pretty clear. A sensation of red seems clearly to 
mean a state of mind with a red object, and not to mean 
a red state of mind. 

If we now pass to the other end of the series the 
opposite seems to be true. It is by no means obvious 
that a sensation of headache involves an act of sensing 
and a “headachy” object; on the contrary, it seems 
on the whole more plausible to describe the whole 
experience as a “headachy” state of mind. In fact 
the distinction of act and object seems here to have 

* This seems to be Stout's view in the Manual of Psychology^ but I may 
be misinierjpreling him. 
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vanished ; and, as there is clearly something mental in 
feeling a headache, just as there is in sensing a red 
patch, it seems plausible to hold that a sensation of 
headache is an unanalysable mental fact, within which 
no distinction of act and object can be found. 

Now this contrast between the top and the bottom 
members of the series would not greatly matter, were 
it not for the fact that the two kinds of sensation seem 
to melt insensibly into each other at the middle of the 
series. It is about equally plausible to analyse a 
sensation of a sweet taste into an act of sensing and a 
sweet sensum, or to treat it as an unanalysable mental 
fact, having no object, but possessing the property of 
sweetness. Common speech recognises these distinc- 
tions. We talk of a sensation of red, but never of a 
feeling of red or of a red feeling. On the other hand, 
we talk indifferently of a sensation of headache, a feeling 
of headache,- a headachy sensation, and a headachy 
feeling. The English talk of a sensation of smell, 
whereas the Scots more usually speak of ‘‘ feeling a 
smell. Now sensations of smell are just on the border- 
line between the two kinds of sensation. The rule is 
that, when a sensuous experience seems clearly to 
involve act and object, it is called a sensation and never 
a feeling ; when it is doubtful whether any such analysis 
can be applied, it is called indifferently a feeling or a 
sensation. 

Now the fact that all these experiences are classed 
together as sensations, and that the two kinds melt into 
each other at the middle of the series, naturally tempts 
men to treat them all alike. If we do this, we must 
hold either (a) that it is a mistake to think that a 
sensation of red can be analysed into an act of sensing 
and a red sensum ; or (/8) that it is a mistake to think 
that a sensation of headache cannot be analysed into an 
act of sensing and a headachy sensum. The former 
alternative makes sensation and sensuip fall together 
into a single peculiar state, even in the case of sight ; 
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and, since the experience as a whole certainly is mental, 
we have to say that a sensation of red = a red sensmn 
a feelings or presentation which is red. The .second 
alternative is that which is taken by Reali.sts, like 
Professors Laird and Alexander. 

Now it is evident that, if you insi.st on treating all 
experiences which are called “ semsations ” in the .same 
way, it is antecedently as rea.sonable to take the Laird- 
Alexander alternative as the Pre.sentationist alternative. 
You might argue: “It is obvious that a .sen.sation of 
red involves an act of sensing and a red .sensum, .so a 
sensation of headache must involve an act of sensing 
and a headachy sensum.” Thus the mere fact that 
sensations can be arranged in a series, such as 1 have 
described, does not specially favour the presentationist 
view ; since exactly the same type of argument, starting 
from the other end of the series, would letad to exactly 
the opposite conclusion. There are just two remarks that 
.seem to me worth making at this point. 

{a) I do not find either the realist or the presentationi.st 
view very sati.sfactory as a complete account iif all the 
experiences which are called “ .sen.sations.” Fhjt, if i 
were forced to take one alternative or the other. I .should 
prefer the former. It seems to me much more certain 
that, in a .sensation of red, I caa di.stinguish the red 
patch and the act of sensing it, than that, in a .sen.sation 
of headache, I cannot di.stinguish a headachy object and 
an act of sensing it. {h) I think, however, that there is 
no need to insi.st on the realist analysis of bodily feelitig.s 
in order to deal with the question whether sensation.s 
be analysable into act of sensing and .sensum. It seems 
to me that the simplest and least doubtful way of treating 
the whole question raised by the series of sen.sation.s is 
the following: The word “sensation,” as commonly 
used, is defined, hot by direct inspection, but by causa- 
tion. We say that we are having a sen.sation, if our 
state of mind is the immediate response to the stimula- 
tion of a nerve. Now, since .sensation.s are not defined 
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psychologically through their intrinsic properties, but 
physiologically through their bodily antecedents, it is 
surely very likely that they may include two very 
different kinds of experience, one of which can and the 
other cannot be analysed into act of sensing and sensum. 
These might be called respectively *‘true sensations*’ 
and ^‘bodily feelings.” The mere fact that both are 
often called sensations ” is surely a very poor reason 
for insisting that the structure of both must be the same. 
It is true indeed that there are marginal cases of which 
it is very difficult to say into which class they fall. But 
this ought not to make us slur over the plain intro- 
spective difference between the top and the bottom 
members of the series. The top ones at least do seem 
quite clearly to involve acts of sensing and sensa on 
which these acts are directed. It does seem clear that, 
when 1 have a sensation of a red triangular patch, some 
things are true of the patch itself that it is red and 
triangular) which it is very difficult to believe to be true 
of my sensation of the red patch. If so, it seems neces- 
sary to hold that the sensation and the sensum are not 
identical ; that the sensum is an objective constituent 
of the sensation ; and that there is another constituent 
which is not objective and may be called ‘‘the act of 
sensing.” Into the- question whether this latter factor 
is capable of further analysis, and, if so, what the right 
analysis of it may be, it is fortunately not necessary to 
go for our present purposes. 

I conclude, then, that some sensations at least are 
analysable into act of sensing and sensum, and there- 
fore that we cannot argue that sensum = sensation == 
a presentation. 

( 2 ) Are Sensa, though distinct from Sensations, them- 
selves Presentations? Though sensations are not pre- 
sentations but contain objects, which are sensa, it is 
perfectly possible that these objects might themselves 
be presentations. To prove that sensa are presentations, 
it would be necessary to prove that they are states of 
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mind. And this involves proving (d) that they are 
existentially mind-dependent, and (I/) that they are 
constituents of minds and not merely of certain states 
of mind. Obviously 'it might be possible to prove the 
first, even if it were not possible to prove the second, of 
these propositions- I do not know of any reasonably 
plausible argument to prove that sensa are not merely 
mind-dependent, but are also states of mind, once you 
accept the view that sensa must be distinguished from 
sensations. Indeed, the assertion would be open to 
the same kind of objection which we made to the view 
that sensa and sensations can be identified. On either 
view something is said to be a state of mind, though it 
possesses properties which it is very difficult to ascribe 
to states of mind. If a sensum be a state of mind, then 
there are states of mind which are literally red or round 
or hot or loud or triangular, and so on. I have no 
difficulty in believing that many states of mind wntain 
such terms as objects, but I do find it very difficult to 
believe that any state of mind actually is a term of this 
sort. Yet the latter is implied by the statement that 
sensa are presentations, just as much as by the state- 
ment that sensations are presentations. In fact, the 
reasons which forced us to distinguish sensations from 
sensa, and to regard the latter as objects contained in 
the former, equally forbid us to treat sensa themselves 
as states of mind. This objection may^ of course, be a 
mere prejudice ; but it is worth while to point out that 
the view that sensa are presentations does logically 
imply the very paradoxical propositions that some states 
of mind are literally hot or red or round, for most 
philosophers who have held the view under discussion 
have successfully concealed this consequence from them- 
selves and their readers. I shall therefore reject the 
view that sensa are states of mind, until someone pro- 
duces much better reasons than anyone has yet done 
for believing such an extremely paradoxical proposition* 
There are, however, quite plausible arguments to 
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^‘^‘ove that sensa are existentially mind-dependent, though 
states of mind. That is to say, that, although sensa- 
are analysable into act and sensum, and the sensum 
^ust therefore be distinguished both from the sensation 
from the act of sensing, which is the other factor in 
sensation, yet these two factors are not capable of 
Existing separately from each other. No act of sensing 
Without some sensum on which it is directed, and no 
^^nsum without an act of sensing directed upon it. The 
^rg-uments for this view are three : (a) The privacy and 
Variability of sensa ; (6) the analogy between sensa and 
bodily feelings ; and (c) the analogy between sensa and 
So-called “mental images.’’ 

(a) We notice at once that sensa have some of the 
characteristics of physical objects and some of those of 
ttiental states. On the one hand, they are extended, and 
have shapes, sizes, colours, temperatures, etc. On the 
other hand, they do seem to be private to each observer ; 
and this, it will be remembered, is one of the chief marks 
of the mental as distinct from the physical. It is at 
least doubtful whether two people, who say that they are 
perceiving the same object, are ever sensing the same 
sensum or even two precisely similar sensa. This does 
Suggest that sensa are mental — at any rate in the sense 
of being mind-dependent. 

If, however, we look more closely, we see that this 
conclusion does not necessarily follow. The facts are 
on the whole much better explained by supposing that 
the sensa which a man senses are partly dependent on 
the position, internal states, and structure of his body. 
Since no two men’s bodies can be in precisely the same 
place at precisely the same time, it is not surprising that 
the sensa of the two men should differ. And, since the 
internal states and the minute structure of no two living 
bodies are exactly alike, it is still less surprising. Now 
this explanation not only accounts as well for most of 
the facts as the view that sensa are mind-dependent ; it 
accounts a great deal better for some of the most striking 
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of the facts. The orderly variation in the shapes of 
visual sensa, as we move about, is intelligible if we 
suppose that the sensa which we sense are partly con- 
ditioned by the positions of our bodies. The assumption 
that they depend on our minds gives no explanation 
whatever of such facts. 

There is, however, a better form of this argument, 
which has, I think, been somewhat neglected by people 
who want to hold that sensa are never mind-dependent 
to any degree. It does seem to me undeniable that in 
certain cases, and to a certain extent, our past experi- 
ences and our present expectations affect the actual 
properties of the sensa that we sense, and do not merely 
affect the judgments about physical objects which we 
base upon sensa. We shall go into this point in some 
detail in a later chapter ; at present I will just illustrate 
my meaning by two examples. 

When I look at the ‘^staircase figure,” which is 
given in most psychology text-books as an instance of 
ambiguous figures, it seems to me that it actually looks 
sensibly different from time to time. Its sensible 
appearance changes “ with a click,” as I look at it, from 
that of a staircase to that of an overhanging cornice. 
This change tends to take place as I concentrate my mind 
on the idea of the one or on that of the other. Now, 
on the present analysis of sensible appearance, such 
a change as this involves an actual qualitative change 
in the sensum. So far is it from being a mere change 
in the judgments which I happen to base on one and 
the same sensum, that the direction of my thoughts 
changes first and is the condition of the change in the 
sensible appearance. 

Again, when I turn my head, the visual sensa are not 
as a rule affected with any sensible movement. If, 
however, I put my glasses a little out of focus or look 
through a window made of irregularly thick glass, 
and then turn my head, the sensa do sensibly move. 
Whether they move or keep still seems to depend on 
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my past experiences and my present expectations about 
physical objects. The whole psychology of vision is 
full of such casesj some of them of a highly complex 
kind. 

Now, of course, these examples do not suggest for a 
moment that sensa are existentially mind - dependent, 
but they do strongly suggest that they are to some 
extent qualitatively mind-dependent. And it cannot be 
said here, as in the previous examples, that reference 
to the mind gives no help in explaining the facts. Here 
the boot is rather on the other foot. No doubt the facts 
just mentioned could in theory be accounted for by 
referring to the past history of the body^ in addition 
to its present state and position. we could talk 

learnedly about the traces left on our brains and nervous 
systems by the past experiences, and could say that 
they are among the conditions of our sensa. But this 
would not help us to explain any concrete characteristic 
of our sensa in any particular case. For the plain fact 
is, that we do often know what relevant experiences we 
or others have had, whilst we know nothing whatever 
in detail about traces in the brain and nervous system. 
So here a reference to mental conditions really does 
explain concrete facts, whilst a reference to bodily con- 
ditions does not. We shall have to return to this point 
at a much later stage. 

(b) We have already noticed the arrangement of 
“sensations” in a scale from sensations of colour and 
sound to bodily feelings. We saw that this might be 
used as an argument to prove that even sensations of 
colour and sound are presentations, or equally as an 
argument to prove that even sensations of headache 
are divisible into act and object. Suppose we take the 
latter alternative, which, as I have said, seems to me 
to be the more plausible of the two, though I do not 
think that the facts compel us to adopt either. It is 
then possible to produce a fairly plausible argument for 
the view that sensa are existentially mind-dependent. 
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The argument would run as follows: ‘^Granted that 
a sensation of headache can be analysed into act of 
sensing and headachy sensum, it is surely obvious that 
the latter, from its very nature, could not exist without 
the former. An unfelt headache is surely a mere Unding, 
Now, if this be true of headachy sensa, does not the 
very continuity of the series of sensations on which you 
have been insisting make it likely to be true of red 
sensa, and indeed of all sensa? If so, sensa will be 
from their very nature existentially mind -dependent 
and incapable of existing save as objective constituents 
of sensations.” 

I think that this is quite a plausible argument, but 
I do not think it conclusive. Two questions could be 
asked about it. (a) Supposing it to be true that an . 
unfelt headache is inconceivable, does the continuity of 
the series of experiences called “ sensations,” justify us 
in extending this conclusion to all sensa, and, in par- 
ticular, to those of sight and hearing? Secondly (^), 
is it really true that an unfelt headache is inconceivable? 
(a) To the first question I answer that, as a matter of 
fact, I do not find the slightest intrinsic difficulty in 
conceiving the existence of unsensed red patches or 
unsensed noises, whilst 1 do find a considerable difficulty 
in conceiving the existence of unfelt headaches. I do 
not think that it is safe to reject this plain difference on 
the grounds of a mere argument from continuity. 

(/8) Moreover, I think I can see why it seems so 
difficult to conceive of, the existence of unfelt headaches, 
and can see that this difficulty is not really conclusive. 
Our ‘main interest in bodily feelings is that they are 
pleasant or painful ; sensations of sight are, as a rule, 
intrinsically neutral, or nearly so. Now I am quite 
prepared to believe that an object has to be cognised 
by us in order to be pleasant or painful to us. For it 
seems to me that the pleasantness or painfulness of 
anything is (or, at any rate, depends upon) my recog- 
nising it and taking up a certain attitude of liking or 
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disliking to it. It might, therefore, be perfectly true 
that an unfelt headache would not be a pain, just as an 
unmarried woman is not a wife. Since we are mainly 
interested in headaches as pains, we are inclined to 
think that an unfelt headache would be nothings when 
the truth merely is that it would not be a pain. This 
would be comparable to the mistake which a fanatical 
admirer of matrimony would make if he ignored the 
existence of all spinsters because they were not wives. 
I, therefore, am not convinced that, if a feeling of head- 
ache bea genuine sensation and not a mere presentation, 
the headachy sensum which it contains could not exist 
unsensed. Still less could I extend this view to sight 
and sound sensa. 

{c) The third argument for thinking that sensa are 
incapable of existing unsensed is founded on their 
resemblance to “mental images,^' whose very name 
implies that they are commonly supposed to be existen- 
tially mind-dependent, if not actually states of mind. 
The resemblances must be admitted, though in favourable 
cases there seems to be some intrinsic difference which 
it is easy to recognise but hard to describe. But it 
seems to me doubtful whether images are existentially 
mind-dependent. I do not see any very obvious reason 
why there should not be “unimaged” images. It is, 
of course, perfectly true that images are to a much 
greater extent qualitatively mind-dependent than are 
sensa. Most, if not all, of them depend on our past 
experiences ; and many of them depend in part on our 
present volitions. Voluntary images do„ no doubt, 
depend on our minds, in the sense that they would not 
be imaged here and now, if we did not will them. But 
exactly the same is true of many things, which no one 
would think of calling existentially mind-dependent. 
Most chemical reactions that take place in a laboratory 
would never have happened if someone had not deliber- 
ately mixed the reagents in a flask and heated the 
latter over a flame. No one supposes that this renders 
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such reactions in any important sense mind-dependent. 
Thus the fact that some images are voluntary seems 
irrelevant to the present subject. 

The other point, that all images that we can now 
image are in part determined in their characteristics by 
our past experiences, is more important. It must be 
counted along with the fact, already admitted, that many 
sensa are to some extent qualitatively mind-dependent. 
Here, as before, we can, if we like, substitute a reference 
to traces in our brains and nervous systems. But here, 
too, the doubt remains whether this kind of explanation 
is ultimately of much philosophic importance, in view 
of the fact that we often know directly what our relevant 
past experiences are, whilst the traces, etc., of the 
physiologist are purely hypothetical bodily correlates 
of these. Further treatment of this subject must be 
deferred till we face the problem of the part played 
by our own bodies in sensation and imagination. 

I will now try to sum up the results of this rather 
long and complex discussion on the relation of sensa 
to minds and their states. The sensum theory is 
bound up with a special view as to the right analysis 
of the kind of fact which is described by such phrases 
as my sensation of ;r.” It holds that this is complex, 
and that within it there can be distinguished two factors 
— itself, which is the sensum and is an object, and 
a subjective factor, which is called the “act of sensing.” 
The latter may, of course, be capable of further analysis, 
such, e.g,^ as Russell attempts in his Analysis of Mind; 
or it may be (or contain) a peculiar unanalysable 
relation. Now, there is also a theory which refuses to 
analyse “my sensation of in this way. It holds 
that the whole thing is unanalysable into act and object. 
On such a view the distinction between sensum and 
sensation vanishes ; and the experience, which may be 
called indifferently by either name, is a mental state of 
the kind called presentations. This view is supported 
by reference to bodily feelings, and by an argument 
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from the continuity between them and the higher 
sensations. As against this we pointed out {a) that 
there is just as good reason to use the argument from 
continuity in the opposite direction ; and {b) that very 
possibly, in spite of the continuity, there is a real 
difference in nature between genuine sensations and 
bodily feelings. In favour of the view that genuine 
sensations are analysable into act and object, we pointed 
out that there seems to be a plain difference between a 
red patch sensed by me and the total fact described as 
my sensation of a red patch.” And we suggested that 
those who refuse to make this analysis are forced to 
the very paradoxical conclusion that there are states of 
mindi which are literally red, round, hot, loud, etc. 

The next point was this. Assuming that sensations 
are analysable into act of sensing and sensum, we 
raised the question whether sensa are states of mind, 
or, if not, whether they are existentially mind-dependent. 
We agreed that, if they are states of rhind at all, they 
must be presentations. But we found no positive reason 
for thinking that they are states of mind, and much the 
same reasons against that view' as led us to hold that 
sensations are analysable into act and sensum. 

We then discussed three more or less plausible 
arguments to show that sensa are existentially mind- 
dependent, i.e.y that they cannot exist except as objective 
constituents of sensations. We saw no intrinsic reason 
why coloured patches or noises should not be capable 
of existing unsensed. And we refused to be moved 
from this view by an argument from continuity with 
bodily feelings. For we were far from sure whether 
bodily feelings really are analysable into act of sensing 
and sensum ; and we suggested that, even if they be, 
it is by no means certain that their sensa could not 
exist unsensed. We tried to show why this was thought 
to be obvious, and to show that it is not really so. 

The two remaining arguments seemed to us to show 
that sensa are partly dependent on the position, etc., 
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of the body^ but they did not have any tendency to show 
that they are existentially dependent on the mind. Still, 
some of the facts adduced did rather strongly suggest 
that sensa and, a fortiori^ images, are to some extent 
qualitatively mind-dependent. We thought that this 
reference to the mind might be removed by extending 
the bodily conditions, so as to include physiological 
traces and dispositions. But, in view of the wholly 
hypothetical character of these, we were not prepared 
at this stage to deny that sensa and images might be 
to some extent qualitatively mind-dependent. And 
there we leave the matter, till we deal more fully with 
the part played by the human body in sense-perception. 

We have seen that the whole question is highly 
complex, and that the arguments for the view that sensa 
are mental are by no means lacking in plausibility. We 
shall not therefore be tempted to think that everyone 
who has been persuaded by them must be either a 
knave or a fool. Some of those who call themselves 
New Realists have been too much inclined to take this 
attitude ; and, on one reader at least, they have produced 
the impression of being rather offensively ‘‘at ease in 
Zion.** 

(ii) How are Sensa related to Physical Objects?— 
We can now turn to the second question which we 
raised about sensa. The plain man does not clearly 
distinguish between physical objects and sensa, and 
therefore feels no particular difficulty about their mutual 
relations. We first come to recognise sensa as distinct 
from physical objects by reflecting on the fact of 
sensible appearance, and the contrast between it and 
the supposed properties of physical reality. But once 
the existence of sensa has been clearly recognised, the 
problem of their relation to the physical world becomes 
pressing. We all believe in a world of physical objects, 
and profess to have a great deal of detailed knowledge 
about It. Now this world of physical objects makes 
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Its existence and its detailed nature known to us by 
the sensible appearances which it presents to us. And, 
on the sensum theory, these appearances are sensa. 
Sensa are therefore in some way the ratio cognoscendi 
of the physical world, whilst the physical world is in 
some way the ratio essendi of sensa. Our problem 
therefore divides into an epistemological and an onto- 
logical one. The two problems are not ultimately 
independent, but it is useful to state them separately. 

(i) How far is it true that our beliefs about the 
physical world depend on our sensa? Before we can 
answer this, we must draw some distinctions among 
our beliefs. First, there is our belief that there is a 
physical world of some kind. This, as we have seen, 
involves at least the belief that there are things which 
are relatively permanent, which combine many qualities, 
and which persist and iriteract at times when they are 
not appearing to our senses. These we may call 
constitutive properties of the physical world, since they 
are part of what we mean by ‘‘physical.’’ Then there 
is the belief that these objects have spatial or quasi- 
spatial characteristics. This may almost be called 
constitutive, but it is a shade less fundamental than 
the first set of properties. Lastly, there are what might 
be called empirical beliefs about the physical world. 
These are beliefs about points of detail, e.g,^ that some 
things are red, and that there is now a red fluted lamp- 
shade in my rooms. 

Now I have already asserted that it is false psycho- 
logically to say that we, in fact, reach our perceptual 
judgments about the existence and properties of physical 
objects by a process of inference from our sensa and 
their properties. Further, it is false logically to suppose 
that the existence of a physical world in general could 
be inferred from the existence of our sensa, or from 
anything that we know about their intrinsic properties 
or their mutual relations. I suppose that the existence 
of sensa is a necessary condition, but it is certainly not 
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a sufficient condition, of my belief in the existence of 
the physical world. If there were no sensible appear- 
ances to me, I suppose that I should not judge there to 
be any physical reality. But, on the other hand, there 
is nothing in my sensa to force me logically to the 
conclusion that there must be something beyond them, 
having the constitutive properties of physical objects. 
The belief that our sensa are appearances of something 
more permanent and complex than themselves seems 
to be primitive, and to arise inevitably in us with the 
sensing of the sensa. It is not reached by inference, 
and could not logically be justified by inference. On 
the other hand, there is no possibility of either refuting 
it logically, or of getting rid of it, or — so far as I can 
see — of co-ordinating the facts without it. 

There are groupings among my own sensa and 
correlations between my sensa and those of others 
which fit in extremely well with the belief in a physical 
world of which all the sensa are so many appearances. 
It might be held that this at least forms the basis of 
a logical argument in inverse probability, to show that 
the belief in the physical world is highly probable. 
But the snag here is that all such arguments only 
serve to multiply the antecedent probability of a pro- 
position, and, unless we have reason to suppose that 
this probability starts with a finite magnitude, they lead 
us nowhere. Now, although I do not know of any 
reason antecedently against the existence of a physical 
world, I also know of no antecedent reason for it. vSo 
its antecedent probability seems quite indeterminate, 
unless we are prepared to hold that the fact that 
everybody does in practice believe it, is a ground for 
ascribing a finite antecedent probability to it. It seems 
to me that the belief that there is a physical world is 
logically in much the same position as those assump- 
tions about the constitution of the existent on which all 
inductive proofs of special laws of nature rest. If these 
assumptions start with a finite antecedent probability, 
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their success justifies us in ascribing a high final prob- 
ability to them. But do they have a finite antecedent 
probability? We can say of them, as of the belief in a 
physical world, that we all do believe them in practice, 
that there is no positive reason against them, and that 
we cannot get on without assuming them. But, having 
said so much, we shall do wisely to change the subject 
and talk about the weather. 

We shall no.t then attempt to prove the existence of 
a world of entities having the constitutive properties of 
physical objects ; for, if this can be done, I at any rate 
do not know how to do it. But we shall point out those 
facts about our sensa and their groupings which specially 
fit in with the view that sensa are various partial and 
fleeting appearances of relatively permanent and inde- 
pendent things. That is, we shall try to. indicate those 
facts about our sensa which would give a high final 
probability to the belief in a physical world, provided it 
had a finite antecedent probability. This will be our 
main task in the next two chapters, which deal with 
the spatial and temporal characteristics of sensa and of 
physical objects and events. The first of these chapters 
will be concerned with the facts about our sensa which 
fit in with the view that they are appearances of objects 
which combine many properties, and which can be per- 
ceived by many different observers at the same time. 
The second will be concerned with the facts about our 
sensa which fit in with the view that they are relatively 
fleeting appearances of more permanent things and 
processes. 

Now, assuming that there is a world of enduring 
and independent things, there is still room for wide 
differences of opinion as to the kind of whole that it 
forms, the way in which it is divided into parts, and the 
various empirical qualities which these parts possess. 
Common-sense and science are agreed that it is in some 
sense a spatial whole, whose parts have various shapes, 

sizes and positions, and are capable of moving about 
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within the whole. This alleged spatial character of the 
physical world may be called ‘‘semi-constitutive”; for, 
as I have said, we hardly admit that a world of non- 
spatial entities would deserve to be called “physical,” 
even though it were persistent, independent of us, and 
many-qualitied. Now, it is clear that all the spatial 
characteristics which we ascribe to the physical world 
are based, both in general outline and in detail, on the 
spatial characteristics of our sensa. Moreover, I think 
it can be rendered highly probable that, if there be a 
physical world at all, and our sensa be appearances of it, 
then that world is quasi-spatial. The importance and 
complexity of this subject seem to justify the length 
of the next chapter, in which I have treated it to the 
best of my ability. 

When we come to the purely empirical qualities of 
the physical world there is a sharp difference of opinion 
between science and common-sense. The latter ascribes 
qualities, like colour, temperature, etc., to physical 
objects, whilst the former refuses to do so. In dis- 
cussing this matter the partial dependence of sensa on 
what goes on inside the body of the observer becomes 
of great importance, and the concluding chapter has 
been devoted to this problem. 

(2) This last question leads in the most natural way 
to the ontological problem as to the status of sensa in 
the existent world. There is a world of physical objects 
and a world of sensa. In some way the latter seems to 
be dependent on the former. But both are parts of the 
whole of existent reality. How are the two related? 
This is a problem which common-sense ignores, because 
it does not definitely distinguish between sensa and 
physical objects. Science also ignores it, because, 
although in theory it makes an equivalent distinction, 
it uses it simply as an excuse for ignoring sensa and 
concentrating on physical objects and processes. This 
is vE perfectly legitimate procedure for the special 
purpose which natural science has in view, but it is not 
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permissible to the philosopher. His whole business is 
to drag such skeletons from the cupboards in, which it 
has been found convenient to shelve them, and to give 
them their right place in the whole scheme of things. 

Now the epistemological and the ontological problems 
about sensa and their relations to physical objects are 
connected in the following way. Our primitive belief 
in the existence of a world of relatively permanent, 
independent^ things is extremely vague. It is little 
more than a general scheme, in terms of which the actual 
groupings which we find among our sensa are stated. 
Even when we go a step further, and say that the spatial 
character and the special groupings of sensa practically 
force us to think of the physical world as a quasi-spatial 
whole, containing parts with fairly definite shapes, sizes, 
and positions, we still have only a very general, though 
much more definite^scheme. Within this general quasi- 
spatial scheme all kinds of alternative specifications are 
possible. We are not tied down to any special view 
as to the number of its dimensions. Again, we are not 
tied down to any special view as to the geometry ’’ of 
it, when the number of its dimensions is settled. Lastly,^, 
we might put forward dozens of different theories as to 
the nature of physical objects, all compatible with the 
general scheme and with the special facts about our 
sensa and their groupings. It is this extreme variety 
of alternative theories, left open to us by the general 
concept of a physical world and the special facts about 
our sensa, which gives a legitimate hope for indefinite 
progress with the problem under discussion, provided 
the scientists and the patriots between them do not 
destroy civilisation, and with it all disinterested thinking. 
With traditional views about the nature of Space, Time, 
and Matter, it is extremely difficult to fit the world of 
sensa and the world of physical objects together into 
a coherent whole. But, once the immense number of 
possible alternatives within the scheme is grasped, the 
devising of theories of the physical object which shall 
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give sensa a locus standi in the physical world will be a 
winter evening’s pastime for symbolic logicians. This 
task we shall leave to those better fitted than ourselves 
to accomplish it ; we shall be concerned rather with 
those facts about our sensa with which any theory of 
physical objects must deal. 

The Critical Scientific Theory. — 1 propose now to 
try to state clearly, in terms of the Sensum theory, 
what appears to be involved in the common scientific 
view of physical objects and their sensible appearances. 
As scientists never state their own position on this 
point clearly, it is necessary for us to do so for them. 
We can then see how far the view can be accepted, 
and how far its plausibility has depended on its modest 
obscurity. 

Let us take the old example of a boy looking at a 
penny. He believes that it is quite literally round and 
just as literally brown. He believes that the brown 
(and, as he thinks, round) patch which he is sensing 
is quite literally a part (viz., the upper, side) of the 
penny. And he believes that this, which he now sees, 
is the same as what he can feel if he puts out his 
hand. As he grows up he is probably told, on the 
authority of science,” that the penny is not ‘‘really” 
brown, though it is “really” round. The sort of 
reason which he is given for this startling statement 
is (so far as I can remember) that things appear to 
have different colours in different lights. If he should 
study heat and light, he will be told that the colour 
which he sees depends on vibrations which strike his 
eye, and that the temperature that he feels depends on 
molecular movements which are going on in the penny. 
He still thinks of the penny as literally round, and 
thinks now of all sorts of movements going on within 
its contour, and sending disturbances to his eye and 
his hand. But he no longer thinks of the penny as 
literally brown or cold. The brownness and coldness 
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are thought to be effects which the processes in the 
penny produce by transmission. The round shape is 
‘‘in” the penny ; the brownness and coldness are not. 
They are effects which the penny produces “in” his 
eye or his hand or his brain or his mind. He still 
thinks that he literally senses the same round tipper 
side of the penny, both with his eyes and with his 
hand, but he no longer thinks that there is a brown 
colour or a cold temperature literally spread over this 
round surface. 

This, I think, is a fair account of what the average 
person with a scientific training believes on these 
matters ; so far as anything so incoherent can be said 
to be believed by anyone. It is perfectly obvious 
that such a view as this cannot stand criticism. It is 
an inconsistent mixture of two utterly different theories 
of perception. As regards spatial attributes, it keeps 
to the naively realistic view of unsophisticated common- 
sense. According to it, the seen and felt shape is not 
an effect produced in us by something else. It is out 
there, whether we see it or feel it or not. Processes in 
it simply make us see it or feel it under suitable cir- 
cumstances. But, as regards colpur and temperature, 
the scientific theory takes quite a different view. It is 
a causal theory. The processes in the penny do not 
make us see a colour or feel a temperature which is 
already there to be seen or felt. They produce the 
colour or temperature “in us,” to use a discretely 
vague phrase, which may cover our minds, our brains, 
and our special sense-organs. 

Now this muddled mixture of theories is not con- 
sistent with itself or with the facts. It is inconsistent 
with itself for the following reason. When I look at 
a penny, the brown colour that I see is seen spread out 
over the round contour. Similarly with the cold tem- 
perature that I feel. We are asked to believe that 
there is brownness without shape “in me,” and round 
shape without colour out there where the penny is, 
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and yet that in some mysterious way, the shapeless 
brownness in me” is projected into the round con- 
tour of the penny “out there.” If this be not nonsense 
I do not know what nonsense is- We can all 
kind of thing*, but can We attach any clear meaning 
to what we are saying? 

Moreover, as Berkeley long ago pointed out^ the 
theory only takes account of half the facts- Certainly 
colours vary with the illumination, the state of our 
eyes, and so on. But it only needs a little careful in- 
spection to see that visible shapes also vary with changes 
in the medium, and with the position of the observer. 
If the former fact proves that colours and temperatures 
are not “in the object” but “in us,” the latter should 
prove the same thing for visible shapes. It is impos- 
sible to reconcile the view that the penny is round, in 
the literal straightforward sense, with the view that, 
when we look at it, we literally sense visually the upper 
surface of it. For we sense all sorts of elliptical patches 
from various positions. It is clear that none of these 
can be identical with the round upper surface of the 
penny, and it is equally clear that they are not parts 
of it in the literal sense in which the King’s head is a 
part of it. 

If we want to be consistent then, we m ust treat visual 
shape in the same way as colour and temperature. 
What we sense visually is a sensum, and the shape 
and the brownness both belong to it. If anything bcs 
produced “in us” by an external object when we look 
at it, it is not just the colour, but is the whole patch 
with its colour and its shape. And, as we have seen, 
this patch cannot be regarded as being the upper 
surface of the external object, or as being literally a 
part of that surface. Nor can we any longer hold that 
what we sense by touch is literally identical with what 
we sense by sight, and that sight and touch merely 
reveal two different qualities of this one object. For 
what we sense tactually is round and of constant size. 
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What we sense visually is not round, except when we 
are in that very special set of positions from which 
we are said to be * ‘looking straight down on” the 
penny. And, even if we confine ourselves to this series 
of positions, the sizes of the various round patches 
which we sense are not the same for different positions 
in the series. It is therefore clear that the scientific 
view needs to be completely restated in terms of the 
sensum theory. And this is not easy, because the 
scientific theory assumed that we really were sensing the 
contour of the actual physical object out in space, and 
that our sensations were due to what was going on 
within that contour. 

As we move about and continue, as we say, to “ look 
at the same object,” we are aware of a series of sensa, 
each having shape and colour, and all very much alike 
in these respects. But there are certain variations 
which we commonly overlook. These strike us in 
exaggerated cases, and can be noticed by careful 
inspection in all cases. Moreover, they are as a rule 
reversed when we retrace our steps. If we are going 
to attempt a causal theory of perception we must try 
to explain this conjunction of predominant agreement 
throughout the series with slight, regular, and reversible 
variations between its different members. The explana- 
tion that naturally strikes us is that the series of sensa 
depends on two sets of conditions. One of these is 
relatively permanent, and accounts for the predominant 
agreement of the members of the series. The other is 
variable, and accounts for their minor variations. 

Again, if we feel an object, such as a penny, and 
meanwhile look at it from various points of view, the 
series of predominantly similar, but slightly variant, 
visual sensa is correlated with an invariant tactual sensum. 
The shape of the latter is very much, but not exactly, 
like those of most of the former. It is exactly like that 
of the visual sensa which are sensed from a certain 
series of positions. As regards other qualities, there 
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is complete difference between the visual and the tactual 
sensa. The former have colour, but no temperature or 
hardness ; the latter have coldness and hardness, but no 
colour. Now we have to explain this predominant 
agreement, combined with minor differences, between 
the shapes of the many visual sensa and the shape of 
the one tactual sensum. And we have to remember 
that, as regards other sensible qualities, the difference is 
complete. Here, again, it seems natural to suppose that 
there is something common and relatively permanent, 
which accounts for the predominant agreement in shape 
between the visual and the tactual sensa, and something 
variable that accounts for their minor differences in 
shape. This other factor seems clearly to be connected 
with the position of the sense-organ. As the eye moves 
about, the shape of the visual sensa varies. The shape 
of the tactual sensum does not change : but then we 
cannot move the hand to a distance and continue to sense 
the tactual sensum at all, as we can change the place 
of the eye and still continue to see. We may further 
suppose that different factors are needed to determine 
such very different sensible qualities as colour and tem- 
perature ,* but it is reasonable to suppose that, whatever 
these factors may be, they are subject to some common 
condition which determines the very similar shape of 
both visual and tactual sensa. 

Lastly, when we compare notes with other people who 
say that they are looking at the same thing as we are, 
we find again a predominant agreement between their 
sensa and ours, combined with minor variations. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that there is a set of conditions, 
common to their sensa and ours, which accounts for the 
predominant agreement between the two. In addition, 
there must be variable factors, one specially connected 
with one observer and another with another observer. 
These are responsible for the minor variations. It 
seems, then, that we have good grounds for supposing 
that there are physical objects in the sense of conditions 
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which {a) are common to us and to others; {b) are 
relatively permanent, and, at any rate, do not ipso facto 
change when we move about; and (^r) determine in 
some way the attributes of our sensa, in conjunction 
with other conditions which do vary from person to 
person at the same time and for the same person at 
different times. 

It might be asked at this point by a sceptical reader, 
Why go outside the series of correlated sensa at all? 
Why not be content to take them as a fact? Why 
make them all depend on conditions outside the series 
of sensa itself?’^ As I have said, this is a step which 
everyone does take, but which no one can be logically 
compelled to take- At present we may say that what 
induces us to do this is the fact that we have reason 
to think that physical objects change and act on each 
other when we do not happen to be sensing any sensa 
from them. We can drop such, series of sensa as I 
have been describing {e,g.^ by turning our heads or 
going out of the room), and then by making suitable 
movements we can pick it up again either where we left 
it, or in a form that is obviously a later development of a 
course of change whose earlier stages we noticed before 
we turned away. It is facts of this kind which (rightly 
or wrongly) make us look beyond such series of correlated 
sensa to relatively permanent conditions, which lie out- 
side the series and can develop on their own account 
when the series is interrupted. 

Now these common and relatively permanent con- 
ditions might, for all that we have seen up to the 
present, be so utterly unlike the sensa that they 
condition that it would be misleading to call them 
physical objects. The question therefore at once arises : 
“Can we determine anything further about their 
properties, either with certainty or with reasonably 
high probability?’^ I do not think that we could 
determine anything further with certainty, but I do 
think that we might determine something further with 
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high probability. It is, of course, perfectly true that a 
set of conditions — and, moreover, a set which is only 
one part of the total conditions — of a sensum, must not 
be assumed to resemble in its properties the sensum 
which it partially determines. On the other hand, it 
were equally unreasonable to assume that the two cannot 
resemble each other. There can be no inner contra- 
diction in the qualities of shape and size, since sensa^ 
at least, certainly have shape and size and certainly 
exist. If such qualities involved any kind of internal 
contradiction, no existent whatever could possess them. 
Hence it is perfectly legitimate to postulate hypothetic- 
ally any amount of resemblance that we choose between 
sensa and the permanent part of their total conditions- 
If now we find that, by postulating certain qualities in 
these permanent conditions, we can account for the 
most striking facts about our sensa, and that without 
making this hypothesis we cannot do so, the hypo- 
thesis in question may reach a very high degree of 
probability. 

Now we find that the visual sensa of a group which 
we ascribe to a single physical object are related pro- 
jectively to each other and to the tactual sensum which 
we ascribe to the same object. If we regard their 
common permanent condition as having something 
analogous to shape, we can explain the shapes of the 
various sensa in the group as projections of the shape 
of their common permanent condition. If we refuse 
to attribute anything like shape to the permanent 
conditions, we cannot explain the variations in shape 
of the visual sensa as the observer moves into different 
positions. This does not, of course, prove that the 
common and relatively permanent conditions of a 
group of sensa do have shape, but it does render the 
hypothesis highly plausible. We have already seen 
that it is a legitimate one, that there is no reason why 
these common conditions should not have shape ; we 
now see that it is also a plausible one, since with it we 
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can, and without it we cannot, account for the variations 
in the shapes of the sensa of the group. 

What about the so-called ‘‘secondary qualities,’^ 
like colour and temperature? We know that Descartes, 
Locke, and the orthodox natural scientists, hold that we 
have no right to ascribe them literally to physical 
objects, whilst Berkeley and many other philosophers 
have argued that primaries and secondaries must stand 
or fall (and that they, in fact, fall) together. What is 
the truth about this matter? The first need is to state 
the doctrine of primary and secondary qualities in a 
clear and intelligible form. Unquestionably, colour 
and temperature belong to our sensa^ at any rate, in 
the same literal way in which shape and size belong 
to them. What I am immediately aware of when I 
look at a penny stamp is as indubitably red as it is 
indubitably more or less square. Similarly, when I 
hold a round piece of ice in my hand, what I am aware 
of is as certainly cold as it is certainly round. Thus, 
to say that colours and temperatures are “ unreal,’^ or 
“do not really exist, is patently false, if this means 
that there is nothing in the Universe of which it is true 
to say: “This is literally red,’^ or “This is literally 
cold.^^ Such statements are true of many sensa, at 
any rate, and sensa are parts of the existing Universe. 

The only substantial question is : “ Do colours and 
temperatures ever literally belong to physical objects, 
or do they belong literally only to sensa?” What the 
scientist is trying in an extremely muddled way to 
do is to assert the physical reality of shapes and sizes, 
and to deny the physical reality of colours, temperatures, 
noises, etc. Now this view, when clearly stated, comes 
to the following : “Shapes and sizes belong to physical 
objects in the same literal way in which they belong 
to sensa, and from the shapes and sizes of sensa we can 
generally infer with reasonable certainty those of that 
physical object of which these sensa are appearances. 
Colours, temperatures, etc., belong literally to sensa, 
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but they belong to physical objects only in a derivative 
and Pickwickian sense. There must, of course, be some- 
thing in the permanent conditions of a group of sensa 
v/hich wholly or partly determines the colour or tem- 
perature of the latter. But this something is not colour 
or temperature.” We have seen what sort of ground 
there is for the positive part of this view : is there any 
good reason to believe the negative part of it ? 

It is sometimes thought that the physical theories 
of light and heat positively disprove the common-sense 
view that physical objects are literally coloured or hot. 
This is a sheer logical blunder. The physical theory 
of light, e.g.y asserts that, whenever we sense a red 
sensum, vibrations of a certain period are striking our 
retina. This does not prove that bodies which emit 
vibrations of that period are not literally red, for it 
might well be that only bodies which are literally red 
can emit just these vibrations. The vibrations might 
simply be the means of stimulating us to sense the 
red colour^ which is literally in the body, whether we 
happen to sense it or not. (I am quite certain . that 
this simple-minded theory cannot be made to fit the 
extremely complicated facts ; but it is compatible with 
the fact that we only become aware of colours when 
vibrations of a certain kind affect our eyes ; and there- 
fore this fact does not, as is often supposed, refute the 
common-sense view that bodies are literally coloured 
and that we actually sense the colours which are on 
their surfaces.) 

I think that the negative part of the scientific view 
does express an important fact, but that it needs to be 
stated in a much more guarded way. (i) It is certain 
that, if physical objects possess shape and size at all, 
they must have some other quality, related to shape and 
size in the same general kind of way in which colour 
and temperature are related to the shape and size of 
sensa. You cannot have extension et prceterea nihil; 
you must have something that can be spread out and 
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cover an area or fill a volume. (2) There is no reason 
why these ^‘extensible’* qualities, which must be 
present in physical objects, if they be extended at all, 
should not actually be colour and temperature. Since 
sensa certainly exist, and are certainly coloured, there 
can be no internal contradiction in the notion of an 
existent colour. (3) On the other hand, of course, the 
extensible qualities of physical objects need not be 
colour or temperature. So long as they are qualities 
that can cover areas and fill volumes, as colour and 
temperature do, they might differ from any quality 
that is ever present in our sensa. (4) Whilst we found 
that the assumption that the permanent conditions of 
groups of sensa have shape, and that they and our 
bodies have position, does help us to predict the shapes 
of various sensa in the group, we do not find that the 
ascription of colours or temperatures to these permanent 
conditions helps us to predict the colours or tempera- 
tures of the sensa in the , group. It is found more 
profitable to correlate the colours and temperatures of 
sensa with the hypothetical movements of hypothetical 
parts of their permanent conditions. This does not 
prove, as has often been thought, that physical objects 
cannot literally have colours or temperatures. Of course, 
if the sensa that we sense cannot literally be parts of 
the surfaces of physical objects, it follows that the 
colours and temperatures of these sensa cannot literally 
be identical with the colours and temperatures of 
physical objects, even if the latter have such qualities. 
The facts under discussion do show that the hypothesis 
that physical objects literally have colours and tempera- 
tures, though legitimate enough, is not capable of 
empirical verification, and therefore cannot be asserted 
with any high probability. 

The view which I have been trying to state may 
be called the Critical Scientific Theory. It is simply an 
attempt to formulate clearly, in terms of the Sensum 
Theory of sensible appearance, the view about the ex- 
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ternal world which has been at the back of the scientific 
mind since the time of Descartes and Locke. In its 
original form this viewwasa mass of inconsistencies, since 
it was naively realistic for our perception of shape, size, 
and position, and held a causal theory for our perception 
of colour, temperature, etc. This combination of theories 
proved to be inconsistent with the inextricable entangle- 
ment of the two kinds of qualities, which we actually find. 
Moreover, the naively realistic part of it proved unten- 
able in face of the variations of visual shape and size, 
which are obvious when we view what is regarded as a 
single unchanged physical object from various positions. 

Thus the only hope for the scientific view was to 
restate it in a completely causal form. A serious diffi- 
culty at once arose. The causal part of the old view 
presupposed the naively realistic part. When we were 
told that motions within a circular contour at a certain 
place in space caused sensations of colour and tempera- 
ture ^‘in us,” we understood this, because we thought 
that we literally saw and felt this contour in this place. 
But, as soon as the theory is made completely causal, 
both spatial and non-spatial attributes belong primarily 
to the effect produced ‘‘in us” by something else. It 
then becomes difficult to see that we have any better 
right to regard this cause as literally endowed with 
shape, size, and position, than as literally endowed with 
colour and temperature. Yet the scientific theories 
about the causation of our sensations of colour, tem- 
perature, etc., are stated in terms which seem to lose all 
meaning unless the causes of these sensations literally 
have shapes, sizes, and positions. The Critical Scientific 
Theory, as stated by us, has been an attempt to meet 
these -difficulties, to reformulate the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities, and to estimate the 
amount of value which this distinction can justly claim. 

I think that the Critical Scientific Theory is internally 
consistent, so far as it goes; but I certainly do not 
believe that it is ultimately satisfactory. In the first 
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place, it continues to use a number of phrases whose 
meanings are no longer obvious when we have given 
up the notion that we literally sense parts of the surfaces 
of physical objects. It still talks of pennies being 
round/’ of a number of different people at ^^the same 
time” and the same person at ‘‘different times” all 
perceiving “ the same penny” from “different places.” 
We must reinterpret all these phrases in terms of our 
sensa and their relations before we can hope to get a 
consistent theory. I shall try my hand at this very 
difficult job in the next three chapters. 

Secondly, our theory uses the phrase that processes 
in external physical objects and our bodies “jointly 
produce in us” the sensa by which we become aware 
of them. The phrase in inverted commas covers a 
multitude of problems. Do physical processes create 
sensa out of nothing? Or do they just cause us to sense 
now one and now another selection out of a mass of 
already existing sensa? And, on either alternative, 
what is the status of sensa once they have come into 
existence? Do they just exist alongside of physical 
objects? Do they ever interact with each other or pro- 
duce effects on the physical world ? Or are they, in some 
Pickwickian sense, parts of physical objects? With some 
of these problems I shall try to deal in my last chapter. 

The following additional works may be consulted 
with advantage : 

B. A. W. Russell, Lectures on the External World, Lects. 
III. and IV. 

„ „ Analysis of Mind, Lects. V. and VII. 

G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychology, Bk. III. Part II. Cap. 
I., and Bk. II. Cap. I. 

„ „ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, igi^. 

J. Laird, Problems of the Self, Cap. III. 

S- Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, Y oh 11 . p. 124, 
et seq, ; p. 170, et seq. 

G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies, 

Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge. 

Descartes, Meditations. 



CHAPTER IX 


Nam si colores et soni in ipso Objecto essent, separari ab 
illig non possent. Separantur autem, ut manifestum in reflexioni- 
bns visibilium per specula, et audibilium per loca montana. 
Scimns autem corpus quod videmus in uno tantum loco esse, 
sed apparentias in plurimis/' 

(Hobbes, Leviathan, Part I. Cap. I.) 

The Positions and Shapes of Sensa and of 
Physical Objects 

We have now to dig beneath the assumptions that are 
tacitly made by the Critical Scientific Theory, and to 
discover their precise meaning and value. In expound- 
ing it we talked of a number of people all ‘‘ looking at 
the same penny.’’ We assumed that there is a certain 
place ^‘seen” by all the observers, and that in this 
place there is a round physical object. We have now 
to ask what is meant by a common place ; what is 
meant by a physical object occupying that place ; and 
what is meant by calling that object round. We shall 
find that all these questions, which seem so childishly 
simple, present great difficulties, and can only be 
answered in highly Pickwickian senses. They seem 
easy, because we habitually confine ourselves to cases, 
which are indeed of frequent occurrence, and are of 
practical interest, but which really owe their simplicity 
to the existence of specially simple conditions. These 
cqjnditions are not always fulfilled, and then difficulties 
arise. This happens, for instance, with mirror images 
whidj turn up in places where nothing relevant is 
going on. As a rule, we simply ignore these ^‘wild” 
sensa ; but we shall find that the only way to deal fairly 
with all the facts is to base our theory on them, and to 
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regard ‘‘tame” sensa as owing their tameness to the 
fulfilment of certain special simplifying conditions. 

In dealing with our present problem we shall not 
only be learning something more about the concept of 
Matter and its appearances ; we shall also be carrying 
the theory of Space a step further. In Chapter I we 
simply took the common-sense notion of a single all- 
containing Space for granted ; we have now to consider 
the exact cash value of that conception. 

If we want to discover the meaning of the statement 
that we all see a certain physical object in a certain 
place, we must start 'from the spatial characteristics of 
our visual sensa. Unfortunately, there is a good deal 
of disagreement as to what these actually are. Thus 
we are often told tliat we do not “see” distance or 
solidity ; and this is undoubtedly meant to mean that 
distance and solidity are not characteristics of visual 
sensa, as shape and size are. This seems to me to be 
a mistake, and the whole matter has become so much 
confused that our first duty is to try to clear it up. 
This will be rather a long process. 

Spatial Characteristics of the Visual Field. — When- 
ever I open my eyes I am aware of a coloured field of 
view, which I will call a “visual field.” It is admitted 
that this is spread out and internally differentiated into 
patches of various shapes and colours. These are at 
once joined and separated by a background, which also 
has colour. The middle part of this field is the most 
distinct. If I turn my head a little, the field changes 
slightly. What is now in the middle and most distinct 
differs from what was in the middle of my former field. 
But it is extremely like something that was slightly to 
one side of the former field and was slightly indistinct. 
Conversely, what is slightly to one side of the present 
field is very much like what was in the middle of the 
former field and had there maximum distinctness. The 
process of turning one's head is, of course, associated 
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with certain kinaesthetic sensations, which last longer 
and grow more intense the more the head is turned. 

(a) Visual Motion.— So much, I suppose, is admitted 
by everyone. I now want to call attention to certain 
facts that have an important bearing on our present 
problem, and are not so commonly noticed. As a rule, 
we see objects through a practically homog-eneous 
medium, viz., air, in which they and we are imnnersed. 
Under these conditions the slight turning of the head 
only produces those changes in centrality and distinct- 
ness that we have noticed, combined, of course, with the 
loss of certain features which were on the extreme edge 
of the first field and the gain of others on the opposite 
extreme edge of the second. So long as the medium 
is homogeneous, the turning of the head does not affect 
the visual sensa with sensible movement. If, on the 
other hand, we are looking through a bad bit of window 
glass, or through any optical instrument imperfectly 
focused, the sensa in the field do visibly move as we 
turn our heads. What I call ‘‘sensible movement” is 
as distinct and irreducible a character of certain sensa 
at certain times as colour or shape. We notice then 
that, under normal conditions of sight, the sensa in our 
visual field may be unaffected with sensible movement, 
though we turn our heads ; but, as soon as the condi- 
tions become unusual, a turn of the head affects all the 
sensa of the field with sensible movement. 

Again, some of the sensa in a field may be affected 
with sensible movement though I keep my head still. 
As I write, I am sitting at an open window in Trinity, 
and looking out at the opposite side of Nevile’s Court 
All the points that I have mentioned are illustrated in 
my present visual field. I can turn my head without 
the visual appearances of the opposite windows being 
affected with sensible movement. If I look through the 
shut window, which is at the side of my open one, and 
is made of rather irregular glass, I find that I cannot 
turn my head without the visual appearance of the 
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opppsite side of the Court jumping about. Lastly, there 
are certain features in the field, viz., the visual appearances 
of bedmakers and washerwomen — for it is a Saturday — 
which sensibly move, even though I keep my head still. 
To these cases we must add one more, which is the 
least common in ordinary experience. Sometimes we 
find the whole field affected with sensible movement, 
though we keep our heads still. This happens if my 
open window swings to in the breeze. 

The position, then, is this : There is no doubt that 
sensible motion and rest are genuine unanalysable 
properties of visual sensa. I am aware of them as 
directly as I am aware of the redness of a red patch, 
and I could no more describe them to anyone who had 
never sensed them than I could describe the colour of 
a pillar-box to a man born blind. Now, there are three 
entirely distinct, but constantly confused, questions that 
can be asked about a quality of a sensum. (i) Do sensa 
really have this quality ? (2) What conditions must be 
fulfilled in order that sensa with this quality may occur? 
and (3) What right have I to base on this quality of 
my sensa those judgments about physical objects and 
their properties which I do in fact base on it? The first 
question is absolutely independent of the other two. 
The only way to find out whether a sensum does or 
does not have a certain quality is to inspect the sensum 
itself as carefully as possible. The second question 
belongs partly to physics, partly to physiology, and 
partly perhaps to psychology (if sensa be to any extent 
mind-dependent). The third is a question for Critical 
Philosophy. Naturally, the answer to it will determine 
the interpretation which we put on the answers given 
by scientists to (2). Conversely, the answer to (3) will 
have to be such as to allow for any well-established facts 
that the scientists have discovered in answering (2). 

Now it is a very common mistake to suppose that if 
(2) has to be answered in a certain way it follows that 
sensa cannot have the quality in question. This fallacy 
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seems to me to have been committed by those persons 
who deny that visual sensa have sensible solidity and 
position. They argue that those qualities could only 
have been acquired through certain past experiences, 
and conclude from this that the qualities in question 
cannot now belong to visual sensa. This is, of course, 
a sheer fallacy ; but before discussing it in detail for 
position and solidity, I propose to deal with the case of 
sensible motion. For exactly similar arguments could 
be used to prove that visual sensa do not have sensible 
motion ; and it must surely be obvious, even to the most 
advanced thinker, that some visual sensa do have this 
quality. 

When I look through a homogeneous medium and 
turn my head, the stimulus of light from various objects 
moves over my retina; nevertheless, my sensa are not 
affected with sensible motion. When I look through 
a non-homogeneous medium, and turn my head, the 
stimulus moves across my retina ; and this time my 
sensa are affected with sensible motion. Thus the 
movement of the stimulus over the retina may be a 
necessary, but is certainly not a sufficient, condition 
of the sensible movement of my visual sensa. When 
I believe that the object that I am looking at is the sort 
of object that will not move (^.^., the opposite side of 
the Court), and when I am seeing it under normal 
conditions (/.^., through a homogeneous medium) the 
sensa keep still, in spite of the movement of the stimulus, 
provided this movement is caused by the voluntary 
turning of my head. Thus it seems to me to be clear 
that one condition which partly determines the present 
motion or rest of my visual sensa is my beliefs as to the 
motion and rest of the objects of which these sensa are 
appearances. These beliefs must be due to past experi- 
ences, not wholly visual, in connexion with similar 
sensa. They are presumably present in the form 
of traces. Under normal circumstances these traces 
neutralise the sensible movement which the motion of 
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the stimulus over the retina would itself produce. But, 
as soon as the conditions become abnormal, this neutral- 
isation (which is merely associative and instinctive, not 
deliberate and rational) fails to fit the unusual conditions, 
and the sensa visibly move. 

If the above theory be true, the present motion or 
rest of a sensum is not entirely determined by anything 
in the nature of the present stimulus. The traces left 
by past experiences, some of which were not wholly 
visual, also co-operate ; and we have what Mr Russell 
calls a case of “ mnemic causation.” Yet it is clear 
that this makes no difference to the fact that here and 
now visual motion and rest are properties of visual sensa, 
which are “seen,” as truly as shapes and colours, and 
which would be inexplicable to a blind man. 

These facts are typical of visual perception, and 
render the situation with which we have to deal highly 
complex and confusing. On the one hand, we now 
pass from the visible motion or rest of our sensa to 
perceptual judgments about the behaviour of our bodies, 
of the medium, and of the object at which we say 
that we are looking. We could not get so much out 
of so little if it were not that many past experiences 
of ourselves and others co-operate with the present 
visual sensum to form the basis of our perceptual judg- 
ments. But they do not only co-operate to form judge- 
ments. The actual present qualities and movements of 
our sensa are modified by the traces left by these past 
experiences. We have thus to deal with a double 
process. The experiences of many people (conveyed 
to us from our earliest years by speech and corporate 
action) and many past experiences of our own, have 
helped to produce our present beliefs in the places, 
shapes, movements, etc., of physical objects, and have 
helped to produce our present classification of these 
into medium, observer’s body, object looked at, etc. 
Pari passu with this, the traces left by these past experi- 
ences (which express themselves in consciousness, if 
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they do so at all, as expectations and beliefs about 
physical objects) co-operate with present stimuli, and 
modify the qualities of our sensa. And oiir present 
judgments about physical objects are, of course, based 
on our sensa as thus modified. 

(^) Visual Solidity . — Let us now apply these general 
principles to the debated case of visual solidity and 
distance; and let us begin with solidity. It seems to 
me perfectly clear that, whatever may have been true 
of my infancy or of my remote ancestors, solidity is now 
as genuine a quality of some of my visual sensa as flat 
shape or red colour. A sphere does look different 
from a circle, just as a circle looks different from an 
ellipse. That this is due to past experiences of touch 
and past kinaesthetic sensations may very well be 
true in one sense, though I think that it is certainly 
false in another. We must distinguish between a 
general quality, capable of various specific modifications, 
and the particular form of it possessed by a certain 
particular sensum. Thus visual solidity, on my view, 
is a general quality of visual sensa, whilst sphericity is 
a particular form of it, which belongs to some sensa and 
not to others. Now I can quite well believ^e that the 
particular form of solidity possessed by a certa.in sensum 
may be in part due to traces of past experiences of 
touch and movement. I can believe, for instance, that 
the particular distribution of light and shade over my 
present sensum resembles that of a past sensum which 
was associated with the experience of passing* my hand 
over a spherical surface. And I can believe that the 
resemblance of the stimulus excites the traces left by 
that experience, and that these co-operate with the 
present stimulus on my retina to produce a sensum 
which is visibly spherical- But I find it very hard to 
believe that experiences of touch or movement could 
create a third dimension in visual sensa which originally 
had only two. 

Now it does seem to me clear that visual solidity is in 
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itself as purely visual as visual shape and size. It does 
not consist of visual flatness, together with judgments 
about past or future tactual sensations. Nor does it 
consist of visual flatness, together with associated 
images of past or future tactual sensa. It is a matter 
of plain inspection that the experience of visual solidity 
is as unitary an experience as that of visual shape in 
two dimensions, and that it is impossible to distinguish 
it into a visual and a tactual part. We are therefore 
forced to suppose, either that the experiences of one 
sense can create an additional dimension in the sensa 
of another sense, or that ^visual sensa are of their own 
nature three dimensional. I should not be prepared 
to accept the former alternative unless very strong 
arguments could be produced against the second. We 
shall see in a moment that the arguments are feeble 
in the extreme. I shall therefore suppose that visual 
solidity is a primitive characteristic of visual sensa, and 
that the traces left by past visual and tactual experiences 
merely help to determine what particular form of visual 
solidity a particular sensum shall have. 

If this be the genuine result of careful inspection, 
no argument from the physical and physiological con- 
ditions of visual sensation can possibly have anything 
to say against it. On the contrary, it will be one of 
the facts with which any theory as to the conditions of 
visual sensation will have to reckon. All arguments 
which attempt to prove that solidity is not a primitive 
property of visual sensa are of the following type. 
Whenever we see an object, a certain area of the retina 
is stimulated by the light from this object. This area 
is a projection of the object on to the surface of the 
retina, and such an area could equally well be the 
projection of a solid or of a plane figure of suitable 
shape. Consequently, it is argued, there is nothing 
in the retinal stimulus to distinguish between light from 
a solid and light from a plane figure of suitable contour. 
Therefore sight cannot give us an awareness of solidity. 
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This may be illustrated in the following way : Take 
a sphere, and suppose that we are looking at it with 
one eye. The light from it affects a circle on the retina, 
of diameter, o-o*'. 



If we were to cut away all the sphere in front of SS' and 
all the sphere behind it, leaving merely the circular 
disc of diameter SS', the area of the retina affected by 
the light from this disc would be exactly the same as 
that affected by the light from the whole sphere, viz., 
the circular area of diameter crcr'. Hence, it is argued, 
the visual sensum must be the same in both cases. No 
doubt there will be a difference in light and shade in 
the sensum connected with the sphere, but this is the 
only difference. And this effect could be reproduced 
by using a suitably shaded flat disc instead of an 
uniformly illuminated one, as is in fact done when 
painters want to represent spheres on flat canvases. 
Conversely, arrangements of lines which are really in 
one plane may ‘‘look solid. ’’ It is concluded {a) that 
solidity is not a primitive property of visual sensa ; 
and {b) that, even now, “to look solid,” means simply 
to evoke certain images, memories, or expectations of 
tactual and kinassthetic experiences. 

This argument, which must be mistaken if it is a 
fact that visual solidity is a unitary and unanalysable 
property of sensa, does rest on tacit assumptions ; and, 
when these are laid bare, it loses its plausibility. It 
assumes {a) that, because the retinal stimulus for visual 
sensation is two-dimensional, therefore, the corre- 
sponding vistial sensum cannot have more than two 
dimensions. It is this assumption that makes it so 
plausible to hold that the visual sensum must itself be 
a mere surface, and therefore that visual solidity needs 
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to be explained. But there is not the least reason to 
accept the assumption. There is no reason, whatever, 
why a sensum should not have a greater number of 
dimensions than the physiological stimulus on which 
it depends. Hence, even if it be true that the necessary 
and sufficient condition of a visual sensation is an 
excited area on the retina, this is no reason why some 
or all visual sensa should not be voluminous, {b) The 
argument in question does make the further assumption 
that the complete conditions of a visual sensum must 
be present in the retinal stimulus with which it is 
connected. If anything else, such as the trace of a 
past tactual or kinaesthetic experience, co-operates, it 
is assumed that it can only produce associated tactual 
images and not modifications of visual sensa. This 
again is a sheer assumption, and one that is not even 
antecedently probable. In any case, the visual sensation 
does not arise till the stimulus has passed from the 
retina, through the optic nerve, to the brain. It is the 
wildest dogmatism, to assert that what happens in the 
brain corresponds point for point to what happened 
on the retina, and that no additional factors come into 
operation there, which may be constant when the 
retinal stimuli vary, or variable when the retinal stimuli 
are the same. Now if every visual sensation is partly 
dependent on what happens in the brain as well as on 
what has happened on the retina, it is surely mere 
pedantry to assert that the solid shape of a certain visual 
sensum cannot be a genuine property of it, because one 
of its conditions was a trace left on the brain by a past 
tactual experience. W e must j udge sensa, like O. B. E. ’s, 
by their present properties and not by their ancestry. 

The truth seems to me to be as follows : (r) Visual 
sensa, as such, are capable of being solid. There is 
such a quality as visual solidity, and it belongs to some 
sensa as much as the shape of a flat sensum belongs to 
it. (2) The complete conditions of any visual sensum 
include (a) a stimulated area of the retina (or what 
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corresponds point to point with this in the brain by 
transmission through the optic nerve); and {b) certain 
conditions in the brain which are independent of the 
present stimulus on the retina. (3) Among these 
independent conditions are traces left on the brain by 
past experiences of sight, touch, and movement. These 
do not generally show themselves in consciousness at 
all. If they happen to do so, they express themselves 
as memories and expectations about physical objects. 
(4) Generally these traces merely co-operate with the 
brain states which are due to the retinal stimulus, to 
produce a visual sensation whose sensum is of such and 
such a kind. It is, therefore, reasonable to expect that 
the visual solidity of two sensa may be different, though 
the stimulated retinal area is the same. Let us illustrate 
this by the case of the disc and the sphere. In both 
cases the same circular area of the retina is stimulated 
and the disturbance is transmitted from it to a correlated 
part of the brain. In neither case is this sufficient to 
determine completely the nature of the visual sensum 
which shall be sensed at the moment. The other 
necessary conditions include factors in the brain which 
are independent of the present stimulus and existed 
before it took place. Among these are traces left by 
past experiences. Now the distribution of the light in 
the case of the sphere excites certain traces, whilst 
the different distribution of the light in the case of the 
uniformly illuminated disc excites certain other traces, 4. 
Calling (Tt and cr^ the visual appearances of sphere and 
disc respectively, and r the common area of the retina 
stimulated, we have 

= and crd== 

and the sensible shape of the two sensa takes different 
forms, viz., the solid spherical form and the flat round 
form. Conversely, suppose we are looking at a per- 
spective drawing of a cube on a fiat bit of paper. If 
we happen to be thinkmg mainly of solids, as we 
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generally are, a trace, 4, left by past experiences of . J 

touching cubes, will tend to be excited ; if we are think- 
ing mainly of the flat bit of paper a different trace, 
will tend to be excited. The two visual sensa, 


4 = and 

will then differ in the specific form that their sensible 
shape takes. 

{c) Visual Distance . — We can now pass to the question 
of visual distance, which is more important for our 
present purpose, and about which almost exactly the 
same controversy has arisen. We have been told 
ad nauseam since the days of Berkeley that we do not 
see objects at a distance from ourselves, but that the 
perception of distance by sight is simply associated 
images of tactual and kinaesthetic sensations. I take 
this to mean that distance is not an intrinsic property 
of our visual fields, as colour, size, and shape are. 
Now it is perfectly obvious to me that I do sense 
different patches of colour at different visuaTdistances- 
When it is said that we do not see distances out from 
the body, the only sense in which it is true is that, in 
monocular vision, there is nothing in the retinal stimulus 
which is uniquely correlated with the distance of the 
source of light from my eye. In binocular vision 
there is, I suppose, parallax between the two retinal 
impressions. To make the case that I am arguing 
against as strong as possible, I will confine myself to 
monocular vision. 

It is true that, if I fix a stick 6 inches long at 6 feet 
from my eye, its projection on my retina is the same 
as that of a stick i foot long held at 12 feet from my 
eye and parallel to the first. The one factor of length 
in the retinal impression has to represent the two factors 
of length and distance in the physical object. This is, 
of course, still clearer if we keep one end of the stick 
fixed and move the other end about in various directions 
in Space. The various projections on the retina are 
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of many different lengths ; but all these various pro- 
jections could equahy have been produced by sticks of 
suitable lengths, with their directions all confined to 
the plane parallel to the observer’s body. Hence there 
is nothing in the retinal impression to distinguish 
between a number of sticks of various lengths put in 
various directions in a plane parallel to the body, and 
a single stick with one end at a fixed distance and the 
other turned in various directions in Space. The con- 
clusion drawn is that distance out from the body is 
not an attribute of visual sensa as such, like length 
and breadth; the distance that is apparently *‘seen” 
consists of associated images of kinaesthetic and tactual 
experiences that have been enjoyed in the past. 

We must make much the same criticisms on this 
argument as we have already made on the argument 
to prove that there is no such quality as visual solidity, 
(i) Whatever may be the history of the process, it is 
now a fact that one visual sensum is visibly remoter 
than another, and that a stick 6 inches long and 6 feet 
away looks different from a parallel stick i foot long 
and 12 feet away. (2) This sensible distance is not 
now analysable into a sensum of a certain size and 
no distance, together with revived images of past kin- 
aesthetic and tactual sensations. Visual distance is as 
simple and unitary a quality in itself (whatever may 
be true of zts conditions) as visual length or breadth. 

(3) It is extremely difficult to believe that visual sensa 
started with no such quality as distance, and then 
acquired an extra quality, perfectly interchangeable 
with their former qualities of length and breadth, 
through association with experiences of another sense. 

(4) The fact that there is nothing in the retinal stimulus 
which is uniquely correlated with distance in no way 
proves that visual sensa do not, from the very first, 
have some form of visual distance. It is equally true 
that there is nothing in the retinal stimulus that 
uniquely corresponds to the length or breadth of the 
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object at which we are looking ; yet the present theory 
does not hesitate to hold that length and breadth are 
genuine qualities of visual sensa. In fact, nothing 
but prejudice can make us suppose that, because a 
physiological stimulus has only n dimensions, the 
sensum which is correlated with it cannot have more 
than n dimensions. It is, therefore, perfectly open to 
us to hold that all visual sensa have, of their very 
nature, some visual distance or other. The only problem 
is to account for the fact that here and now one visual 
sensum has one sensible distance and another visual 
sensum has another. (5) To account for this we have 
to remember that, on any view, it is not the retinal 
stimulus itself, but a process in the brain, which is the 
last link in the train of events which ends with a visual 
sensation. This being so, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the total physiological conditions of any 
visual sensation include [ci) a set of brain-states which 
correspond by transmission to the events in an excited 
area of the retina; and (^) certain brain-states which are 
independent of the present retinal stimulus. Among the 
latter are traces left by past experiences of sight, touch, 
movement, etc. ; and these play an important part in 
determining the particular visual distance that a given 
visual sensum shall have. It is thus perfectly intelligible 
that the sensible length and distance of two sensa should 
differ when the retinal stimulus is of the same size 
and shape, and conversely. This is simply another 
instance of the same general principle which we have 
already seen at work in the case of sensible motion and 
rest and in that of visual solidity. 

A special difficulty with which we must now deal, 
has been felt about ascribing distance to visual sensa. 
It is argued that distance is essentially a relation between 
two terms, and that a relation cannot literally be sensed 
unless both its terms are also sensed. Thus we do not 
visually sense a given line, unless we visually sense 
both ends of it. Now we certainly do not visually sense 
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our own retinas, and therefore it is impossible that we 
should visually sense the distance of. visual sensa from 
them. This is a perfectly sound argument, and to meet 
it we must draw certain distinctions. 

(1) The first thing to recognise is that the awareness 
of visual distance is primarily an awareness of the 
distance between two visual sensa, and is not an aware- 
ness of the distance of either of them from our retina. 
It is perfectly true that the distance of sensa from our 
retina is not sensed by sight. Indeed, it is only passible 
to give a meaning to the notion of distance between a 
visual sensum and something, like the retina, which is 
not a sensum at all, in a highly Pickwickian sense. All 
I am asserting is that, when I open my eyes, I am aware 
of a visual field in which different parts have different 
depths. What I sense as visual distance is the difference 
of depth between two sensa in this field. 

(2) We must therefore distinguish between visual 
depth and visual distance. Depth is a sensible quality, 
not a sensible relation. Visual distance is a sensible 
relation between two visual sensa, founded upon the 
difference of their respective visual depths. When we 
sense two sensa with different visual depths we ipso 
facto sense the relation of visual distance between them. 

If we only sense a single visual sensum (say a luminous 
flash on a perfectly dark night) we do not sense distance, 
but we do sense depth. It is, of course, quite true that 
it is extremely difficult to estimate depth accurately 
apart from distance. But there is nothing odd in this. 
It is extremely difficult to estimate length accurately 
except by comparing an object with some other. Never- 
theless, objects do have lengths of their own, and the 
relations between them which we notice when we com- 
pare and measure, are founded on the lengths of each 
of them. 

(3) Sensa are at no distance from our retina, not in 
the sense that they are at zero distance from it, as the 
points of contact of two billiard balls are from each other 
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when they hit, but in the sense that the concept of 
visual distance does not apply at all to anything but 
pairs of visual sensa. They are at no distance apart 
in the kind of way in which it is true that my belief 
that 2x2 = 4 is at no distance from my desire for my 
tea. A Pickwickian sense of distance can be defined 
in which it is true generally to say that visual sensa of 
less depth are nearer to my eye than visual sensa of 
greater depth. But this Pickwickian sense involves a 
reference to movement and other things which we have 
yet to consider. The interpretation of the depth of a 
single visual sensum in terms of distance between it 
and the eye is, of course, greatly helped by the fact that, 
when two sensa of different depth are both sensed, the 
correlated relation of visual distance between them is 
also immediately cognised. 

I have spoken at some length about visual motion 
and rest, solidity, and distance, for three reasons : (i) 
They illustrate the extreme complexity of the relations 
between sensa (if there be such things, as we are assuming 
throughout this book) and physical objects and processes, 
and show that the past history and present expectations 
of the percipient must be supposed to be partial con- 
ditions of some of the qualities and relations of sensa. 
This cuts out at once any of those cheap and easy forms 
of naive realism which are produced in mass and ex- 
ported in bulk from the other side of the Atlantic, (ii) 
The problem of the perception of distance and solidity 
by sight is an intrinsically interesting and very complex 
one, and we have at least shown that many venerable 
arguments on these subjects rest on assumptions which 
are not convincing when clearly stated, (iii) The con- 
clusions which we have reached about visual distance 
and solidity are of the utmost importance for our 
immediate purpose, viz,, a discussion of the concepts of 
position and shape, as applied to sensa on the one hand 
and to physical objects on the other. 

My view is that nearly all the general concepts that we 
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use in dealing with Space, c.;;;, distarin*, dirrciiiifi, place, 
shape, etc., come from sight, whilst the mdum <if fwc 
Spactt and the /*arfia4/(ir qiUiniiiaihr 7vi/«rw %%hir'!i tlie.sf* 
genenil concepts assume in spcTial c-asesare iltie niainly 
to touch and to movement. Serii-ssof kinassfiieiic serisa' 
tions are not, as such, experiences of disianci*, ilirf'ciitui, 
etc.; and I do not see how thf‘y could ever be inierjiriied 
in such terms unless the nec(»ssary ronr’epts Iiad ainsidy 
been supplied by sight. Before going fiiriher, I will 
sum up our ('om*Iysions and ski^ich the gemnal oiiiiiiir 
of the view tliat I take. 

(a) Till* physical world is famcidved as ctiinprising 
at any rmunent a number of rfc-exisiirig olijecis f»f 
various sitapes and sizt»s in various spatial reiatinns in 
each other. (/;) The rimcepls, in terms of tvhic'li ibis 
view is .stated, come mainly from sighl» anil raniicl 
hardly have arisen apart fnun it. Siglii ^alp|lIirs rarfi 
of us at each moment witli an «*xterirjeci visual firld in 
which there are outstanding coloured patrhrs of various 
shapes and .si/,es. These r^o-exist ; are in rnany rases 
sensibly .solid ; and have various spalinl rrlaiiofis to 
each other in three dimemtons* whirli rritifioiis are 
directly sensed, (r) ‘These visual exjirririirrs, tiowever, 
need much supplementation before fliey ran gi%'e risr 
to the traditional concept of ptiysiral Spare. In i}ir 
first phice, visual shape, sm% dismiwt\ nr., are not 
quantitatively very diTinite. Again, SfMri* is fioi 
thoiighl of as either momentary or |irivnii% It, and 
the objects in it, are ihouglii of as |itib!ir projwriy 
which all observers ran percrivr. And it is ihoiiglit 
of as the pirtmumnn coniainer in wtiiili pliysnal objef is 
exist, persist, ctmnge, and movt!. I’hiis it is iinrssary 
to connect up willi each other {i| Itie stircessive 
fields of the same obsi?rver, mud (ii| itir i:oitierfi|iortiry 
visual fields of different observers. Hits fan may well 
make us anticipate that the iraditioiitil srparmiioii of 
Space and Time is not an iiliitiimlr fmci, but a toti. 
veiiient ficlion, which works as well ms si iim*% 


pn-IllDWs AM) SHAl'^KS O}^' 

rif f'i*rl;tiii siin plitvuii^ c'niidifions which .‘-irc nr* rally 

fulfilird ifi rvrrydav lifr. (*/| Idu* link 

lii-lwrini ViiTunis. vistial lirld.s 1 bdirvc to hi* iiiaiiily 
cif Imdily ini»vfmcnt and uf friii< h. 'riicM* 
apci riialdc ns U\ |,;;ivp f|uanfitativf ticfinitcn-r'ss Icj the 
maifily fjiialiiaiivr r'cinrppth whicli wv dt*rivr ti'nrn si|.,,diL 
'rii#*\c si*rh*h rif fiuivrmrnt smsaciuns an* nni tliciii" 
srlveji tif spatial rtdaiinns. llscy an* series 

i'll wdiertsis .s|-iatia! ndadnns are r^'micrived to 

link riifiiern j'Mirarr t«n'ms. lliey are i>i/rv/'i>sVi/ s}iatia!ly, 
in terms of the ri.»iirr|it,s wdiirh sight alone can supply, 
through llirir asH«iriaiioii %%dih visual r.?cpi*rienr,<s (/) 
The «|iianiiiaitvi,! detail, and llte uniiy of 

physical Sfiaci?, as larncrived by us, an* Itnis dye to 
ihc intiinair asso«diili«iri of sight with louch and rnovr'^ 
fiieiit,-si*nsatic.ms* lliii the traces of the Inner d<i not 
work siftijily by calling up judgmenis or images of 
fiast or possible moverniuits and touch i:‘)i|M‘!riitnces. 
I’hcy also c:ofitifUialIy rntKiify the actual propmlics of 
our visual sensa ; so that the sensa connected with a 
given retinal cjisfurbafice may come to acquire different 
visual shape, size, and depth, from lliai which they 
ill first !i*mL (g) 1 do not, of course, mean that tin* 
spatial altrilniies of visual sensa can be 
iirimJifiecI by association with other cKperiences, or fhal 
such rissorialiofi clf>es not often express itself by nutre 
Jwigfiiefii, wifhfiut iimditicaiion of the ijiialilies <if thi! 
seiisa. For insiaiicriq it is true ituit if I lixik at what 
I tudievr lo foe a roiirid object in a considerabiy oblique 
i;iiref;!iiiifi, the visual sensiiin is not rttridered round by 
the frao*% f»f past experiences, bul rertiairis visitiiy idlifi* 
licai. Wlia! file traces do here ih riiil to modify the 
siuisiimt luif merely to produce the jiidgineril lliiit I 
tiffi 111 fat I f.|eaiiiig with a royiid physical objeef* Tlie 
mfiiffmg of mil rill ficss m mainly based on visiiii! ex« 
f}friefii,!f!S ; I lie fact tfial I afigig the coiicepl of rciiifidtiess 
arid fioi iliai of eflipiiciiy to the ptffceivcd object is 
mmnly due lo the mmmmlmi Iractis of pail liicniiil and 
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motor experiences ; but the latter only modify my judg- 
ment about a physical object in this case, and do not 
actually render the visual sensum round. This may 
be contrasted with the case of looking through a 
homogeneous medium at an object which is believed to 
be still, and turning my head. Here the traces left by 
tactual and kinaesthetic experiences, which I have had 
in the past in connexion with similar retinal stimuli, 
do prevent the sensum from having any sensible move- 
ment. If the medium be not in fact homogeneous, 
these traces will automatically supply an “over-correc- 
tion,” and the sensa will visibly move, (/z) On the 
whole, we may say that traces of past experiences do 
tend to modify the qualities of visual sensa in such a 
direction that they approximate more closely to those 
which we believe the object at which we are looking 
possesses. Often the approximation is very imperfect ; 
but, as a rule, this makes little difference to the judg- 
ments that we make about physical objects on the basis 
of our sensa. (z’) In any case, the spatial attributes 
that we ascribe to a physical object, on the basis of a 
present stimulus and the traces of past experiences, 
gain their whole meaning from sensa and their proper- 
ties, and in the main from the properties of visual sensa. 
I may. judge that I am looking at a round p’enny 
because I am sensing an elliptical sensum ; but what 
I mean by calling it “round,” is that it has the same 
sort of shape as certain visual sensa that I have sensed 
in the past {e.g, when I look straight down on pennies). 
(j) We must further remember that, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the result of association, whether 
it modifies the present sensum or not, is not to produce 
an explicit judgment about a physical object and its 
properties, but to guide us to appropriate actions. 
When we say that an elliptical sensum, together with 
traces of past experiences, leads us to judge that we 
are looking at a round physical object, this is generally 
an over-intellectual statement of the facts. The peculiar 
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experience of judging or believing may not arise in our 
minds at all, and probably will not, if we are at the 
time more interested in action than in reflection — as the 
present state of the world proves most people to be 
at most times. What really happens is that we act as 
we might reasonably have been expected to act if we 
had made such and such a judgment. 

The Concept of Place : (a) Sensible Place . — Let us now 
deal in detail with the concept of place, as applied to 
sensa and to physical objects. We will start with 
visual sensa. The fundamental meaning of place” 
for visual sensa is their place in the visual field of the 
observer who senses them. This I shall call Sensible 
Visual Place. We shall also find it convenient to say 
that such and such a coloured patch is sensibly present at 
a certain place in a visual field. Sensible presence is 
(«) directly experienced by sight ; {p) is literal and un- 
analysable, not Pickwickian ; and (c) is private to a 
single observer, in the sense that it only applies to the 
sensa of his field. It is a relation between a sensum, 
which is part of a field, and the rest of the field. Two 
different men have different visual fields, and the same 
man has different fields at different times. A given 
field may be said to last as long as the specious present 
of the observer whose field it is. We shall have to go 
fully into this matter when we deal with the concepts 
of date and duration, as applied to sensa and to physical 
objects. In the present chapter I shall make the 
simplifying assumption that our successive fields are 
literally momentary. This is certainly not true, for a 
momentary field is something that can only be defined 
by Extensive Abstraction ; but it is best to deal with 
one difficulty at a time. 

I have already said that it seems to me that the 
visual field, with its various coloured patches standing 
out at different depths and in different directions against 
a more neutral background, is the sensible basis which 
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ak)ne g'ives to tl'H* nf Sp;,ir:f\ llif 

cc>na*pt of Spaci‘ is that of a jHTtrr:!ly kifici of 

wf'KjIo of ('o-i*xistin|^^ parts, and, if wi* hail iiPvrT hf’foi 
sensibly acquainted with a ('oiK'refe individual insfarife 
of such a whole, we I’ould never h;n‘r foriiu’d the rfue- 
cept. 'rhe visual field seems to m** to li#’ oe iu.stani’f*, 
and ///r instance, of a spai'edikf’ ^vfioli' wifli \%hii h 
we are direcUly acquainted. Now, id rourM\ oncf* a 
concept has h<‘en rio/io’m/ throui^h sensihle arifiniiiifafii r 
with a particular instance of if, it can tie affiuJ liy 
thought to wholes wducdi an* never senseci as sinh, 
but are tmly conceived by reflt»r“fio!i oii exjimdmiees 
which come to us piec*emeaL In order to afqdy the 
concept to such whohss, many rnociitirafions in deiai! 
may be necessary, and thest* will he suggesfi’tl by fti«* 
characteristics of the various expmiriires wliirli %%’e are 
synthesising under theconcepi of a c|uasi-spaii;il %%‘holr. 
For example, if you ask a si 'entisi wdiat In* iniclrr- 
statuis by the statement tliaf an atom ron%isf% til a iitiftilier 
of electrons arranged in a cliaranerisiie iiaitem iri 
Space, he %vf!l not be ab!i* to aiis^ver you by 
his meaning in terms of other ouioy/.o Hut lu* will li- 
able to answer you by erew/^/#/ri#^f what hr tniMir.. Hr 
can ask you to liH'ik up at the sky on a rtear nig In, lit* 
can then say that hi* thinks of ilie elerirons ;%% aiialoip:*iis 
to the little twinkling dots in yiitir %usiial tifdii, and lliai 
he thinks of them as forming a p;itlr*rii in Sjiartu m itn^ 
sensi* in which tliose litilr dots foriii a fiaiirrii in your 
visual fiek'L In fart, a bit of niaiirr is ifi pliysir'af S|i4*'r 
as a visual stmsiim is to a visual firlil. Tins itie 
fundainenial, nori^Fickwdckian sense in wtiirti itiifigsarr 
conceived to meupy places in Sparis Wliat wr }i4vr 
now to consider is the farts nboiit our si*fea anti tin’ 
exfMfrirnces which encmirage tis to rxieml lli*' ajipiii a • 
lion of this concept bi*yoiid the %?isiiai lirifl 4111I iis 
simsa, 

(I) Cmmfmfmffl/ frmn r/i//rrrer fuMi 

If I look at a |M*nny, and eillier siaiid soil or walk 
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about, I sense a successive series of visual fields. In 
each of these there is a sensum which is an appearance 
of the penny. Again, if a number of observers look 
at the penny together, there are as many different visual 
fields at any moment as there are observers. Each 
contains a sensum which is an appearance of the penny. 
We say that the appearances in the successive fields of 
each observer, and the appearances in the contemporary 
fields of the various observers, are in a certain sense all 
‘‘in the same place,” and we say that this is the 
“place where the penny is.” It is evident that facts 
such as I have just been describing are the sensible 
basis of such statements as that I “ go on seeing the 
same penny,” and that other people and myself ‘‘ see the 
same penny together.” If there were no such correla- 
tions between the successive fields of myself and between 
the contemporary fields of several observers, there would 
be no ground for making. assertions of this kind. 

Now it is quite clear that when I say that a number 
of sensa from different fields are in the same place, I 
cannot be talking of “sensible place,” as described 
above, for that concept refers essentially to the relation 
between a sensum and its own field. We must, there- 
fore, try to find the exact cash-value, in terms of sensible 
experience, of the statements {a) that the various visual 
sensa are in the same place ; and {6) that this is the place 
where the physical penny is. By considering abnormal 
cases, like mirror images, we shall see that sometimes 
the first is true when the second is false. But we will 
begin with more ordinary cases. 

Very often the successive visual fields of an observer 
are largely similar. In particular, there may be a series of 

sensa s^in his successive fields /ny 

which are very much alike. Let us take the case of a 
man who would be said to be looking directly at some rest- 
ing luminous object through a homogeneous medium. 
What sort of visual sensa will he sense? To start with, 
a certain sensum Sq in the field /q may attract his atten- 
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tion. This may be somewhere to the side of the fi€ 
Suppose he turns his head so that, as we say, he is n 
looking at the object of which this sensum is an app€ 
ance. What happens is that he turns his head until 
is aware of a field in the middle of which is a sens 
which in colour, shape, etc., very much resemt 
the sensum which originally attracted his attenti 
This will have a certain sensible depth. Suppose t 
he now begins to walk, following his nose.*’ He i 
sense a series of visual fields, of which the follow 
propositions will generally be true, (i) In any one 
these there will be a sensum Sr in the middle, clos 
resembling in shape and colour, (ii) The sensi 

depths of the successive sensa will steac 

diminish, whilst their brightness, distinctness, and i 
will increase, (iii) This increase in distinctness and 5 
will go on up to a maximum, say in the sensum 
the field (iv) If he now goes further, various r. 
and startling things will begin to happen. He ^ 
often find that, if he stretches out his hand in front 
him, he will sense tactual sensa, correlated in sh; 
with the visual sensum. He may also burn his fing 
badly. He will generally find that his path is block 
(v) If he manages to get past the obstacle he will f 
that his field contains no sensum like thos4 

the series s^. (vi) Very often he will be a 

to sense a field which does contain a sensum 
the right kind, provided that he turns right round. 1 
essence of the process, then, is a succession of vis 
fields, each containing at its centre one of a series 
qualitatively similar sensa of steadily diminishing de 
and increasing brightness and clearness, followed h 
great discontinuity and the beginning of new, thou 
often correlated, sensations. 

Next, let us suppose that on another occasion 
man does not try to turn his head so as to sense a vi$ 
field with a sensum like in the middle of it. Let Tq 
instead, walk in some other direction, and let him 
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at some point in this course. Call his visual field at 
that time <l>^. may or may not contain a sensum like 
Sq, If it does, the sensum will certainly not be in the 
middle of the field, and will probably be a very distorted 
projection of But, on either alternative, he will 
generally be able, by suitably turning his head, to sense 
a field /'j, in the middle of which there is a sensum /j, 
which is a good deal like Sq, though not as a rule so 

much like it as the sensa of the series Sn are 

like each other. (As we say, he is seeing a different 
side of the object.) If he now follows his nose, he will 

in general sense a series of visual fields 

in the middle of each of which is a sensum of a series 

/i s'n* This series will have the same sort 

of internal relations as the series s„^ and 

will end up in the same catastrophic way. Now our 
solitary observer will often find that, wherever he 
starts, he can, by suitable head-turning, sense such 
a series of sensa. He thus comes to recognise a central 
region of discontinuity, to which he can walk from any 
position, and to which he passes through series of 
similar visual sensa of decreasing depth and increasing 
brightness. 

Now he will find this notion of a central volume rein- 
forced by some of his other senses. The two other 
senses that act at a distance are hearing and the feeling 
of radiant heat. They have interesting differences from 
each other and from sight, which will be worth mention- 
ing. Let us begin with sound. There is an auditory 
continuum from which particular noises stand out, as 
particular coloured patches stand out from the sight 
continuum. But, whilst patches of colour have definite 
shapes and sizes, noises do not. It is extremely hard 
to state the vague spatial characteristics of a field of 
sound. Differences of direction in it can certainly be 
sensed, but each sound seems to fill the whole sound- 
field, though one is more intensely present in one part 
of it and another in another part. Coloured patches 
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in ihit sarni* visual clu ncjt iiifrrj'H^iifirafts 1 wn 

different colours I'annot he sensibly present in liie s*triie 
place in tlie sarni* visual litdd. A rolmir is fultier 
sensibly {present in a plai’c or it is not. 1 lji*r«* is nu 
c|uestion degree, liut f*acii seunici seems lo be pri'*srfit 
everywhere in the audili>ry fielii, thoiigti it is iiiine 
present in some jiarts llnan in i>fher.s. I his difleffniet^ 
l>c*tween thi* sensible presence of .sounds and of lolinirs 
leads to a diherenca.‘ in the way in whicii c'ciifirniiresmise 
.supposes them to be present in physical hj'iaf'ts 
Cannmon-sen.se says tlral the ciiloiirs that it are 

s})reaii out over the surfaces which it ran loiirfi. It 
refuses to say that they are presiml in the ineiiiiifti 
bt!tivf*en this and the ohserver'.s boily. Iliil n:iiniiiori* 
sense does not luild that ffie noise of a ledl is spread init 
over tlie surfara* of tfie bell, fU' even ihal it C''. ciiiifirirtJ 
to tlie volume of ihi* Irell. f think if. %%‘'oyld pirfer to 
say that the noise is presimi throughouf fiir whole 
surrounding air, atid that tliere is nnrndy ** ni«ire of it 
per unit volume'* as we a|ipro;y h ito* bell. 

Aptirt kmn this v«‘ry Hiipoilanl riifienuire, to whirli 
we shall have itr timirn, there an* sinking i.iktuirs%«*s 
between sigtil and hearing. If w«* sense a s*n4iiiJ 
the aiidiiory appearanci* of a lolling bdl) w'',e turn 
our heads in sncli a way that a siiiiilar MUisiim 
*Um:uptvs file middle of the auditory firliJ/* If wr llnui 
follow our noses we shall, as a ryhu sense a siir«"rssiofi 

of auditory fields /| .A, fsacti of wdiiiii 

at its centre one meriilKm of a series of auditory sriisa 
.V These are cpialiialivody alike and of 
creasing Iiiutiness, though i do not ttiirik W‘e ran 
that there is iiriyihtng ciirres|:ioiidiiig to liir mmimiml 
decrease in sensible deplli wdiicti slioiitd fiiiii in a 
series of visuai setisa* After you have rmrlml a reriaiii 
stage ill this series you wii! gmerally liiiil oti 

sirelcliiiig out your hands in fmiii of you gn 

tactual sertsa, .and that, as ytm do so, itie souiitl nsives 
If i 
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described in the case of sight are found, when we 
approach from different starting-points, or pass the 
obstacle in which such series generally end. Thus 
auditory sensa equally lead us to the notion of ‘‘centres.” 
Now in very many cases, whether you move under the 
guidance of your visual sensa or under that of your 
auditory sensa, you will end up with similar tactual 
sensations after a similar series of kinaesthetic sensations. 
This happens, ^.^.^if we first look at a sounding bell 
with our ears stopped, and then unstop our ears and 
shut our eyes. Thus we come to think of centres of 
discontinuity which can be approached from all sides, 
and which are not merely centres for colour or for 
sound, but are centres for both. 

If we now ask ourselves why colours are held to be 
on the bounding surfaces of such central volumes, and 
not anywhere else, whilst sounds are held to be both 
in and all round the sounding centre, the answer is 
plain. Visual sensa have sensible depth ; this steadily 
diminishes in the successive sensa that we sense as we 
approach a centre, but never vanishes altogether till we 
are too near the centre to sense any sensum of the series 
at all. On the other hand, noises have no fixed 
boundaries ; they do not exclude each other from the 
same sensible place ; and they do not, I think, have 
sensible “depth.” We have thus no ground for saying 
that we approach the sound when we approach the sound- 
ing centre, A part of the sound is held to be wherever 
we are when we hear it ; it merely is present in greater 
density at places nearer the sounding centre. 

Let us next say a word or two about our sensation 
of radiant heat. We have here series of sensa of the 
same kind as we have with sound. They lead us again 
to the notion of centres of discontinuity, and in general 
to centres which are common to radiant heat, sound, 
and sight. But there is one interesting and important 
peculiarity in the case of heat. If we start at a distance 
from a centre we feel a heat sensum ; and, as we 
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approach, our successive heat sensa are more and more 
intense, in the usual way. Now, as usual, when we 
get to a certain point in the series we can sense tactual 
sensa, if we stretch out our hands in front of us. These 
sensa will usually be intensely and painfully hot The 
interesting point is that, in this case, heat is felt both in 
the surrounding space and on the surface of the central 
volume. There is no sensible depth in the field of heat 
sensa, so that, as with sound, we do not localise the 
successive sensa on the central volume. On the other 
hand, when we do feel the central volume, the tactual 
sensa are themselves hot. So the heat is regarded as 
both filling the surrounding space and residing in or on 
the central volume. Now common-sense regards what 
can be felt as the physical object par excellence^ and the 
place to which one has to move in order to sense the 
tactual sensa as the place of the object. Owing to the 
fact of visual depth, and its gradual decrease as such 
central volumes are approached, common-sense regards 
all the successive visual sensa as localised on this 
volume. It therefore says that the central volume is 
coloured^ not that it causes colour. In the case of the bell 
it does not say that this is endowed with sounds but that 
it is the cause of the surrounding space being filled with 
sound. In the case of heat it thinks of the central 
volume as both being hot and causing the surrounding 
space to be filled with heat. The discrete side of the 
common-sense view of the physical world is based on 
the peculiarities of the visual field, and on the fact that 
long intervals of free movement often come between 
tactual sensations. The continuous side of the common- 
sense view of the physical world is based on the 
peculiarities of the fields of radiant heat and sound. 
Heat sensations in some way form a connecting link 
between the two aspects of nature, since they are felt 
both on and between the centres of discontinuity. 

It is obvious that these two sides of the common-sense 
view correspond to real facts in nature. But we may 
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rraHfinably .syspt‘«:l that tlir srparatiun t>c*iwern tliem 
has bf^rii fiyit!f- tiHi sliarp, as all se{Kirack»n.s that an* 
riiaclr jirimarily in ihf irniTfsts af pr«u:l.ir:e tci 

Ims As a m.atft*r «>f fati, thr vi«*w ha.s 

bri*n liasfsj maiiily rm t*5Cpi*ri«*nr'<*s of lourii, sight, and 
ih»rvtisive metliat Hln» air and ethrr, havi! 
only rrcogiiisnti in historit'iil TIiilh tin: 

rofiiininnis and f fansinissivr Hich* of nature has had to 
be lillfci into a jirrliisifjrii' metaphystt: of tin* external 
world,: made iip mainly to deal with our experiences of 
%d.siiile and langilite volumes with .shar{> outlines. 
Alrimii’ iheories are so iiuich more comforcalile to most 
of us iliari hydriMlyriarnie ifieciries^ lM»cayse thiyy fit in 

so nna h tm*llrr with tlir srtieme that we have inlierilecl 

from ilie prarliral philosophers of the Slime Age. We 
tf*arii, Its lime goes on* ihiil light itself travels llirough 
a fnediiim with a velcMUiy, that ettlours seen depend cm 
evenls in centra! volumes^ just as do xotinds heard, and 
that these colours may turn up in places where no 
eorrelaled tactual S€*ii,sa can be felt. All this will have 
10 Ik* dealt with lalter, more espttctally when we come 
m treiit of dale and duration* But, in the nrusinwhile, 
we may offer the suggestion that a gocxi deal of cnir 
difficiilty with ttii! philosophy of the external world is 
due to tilt fact that we are trying to fit new data into a 
schenit to:ied on ex|M:ritfices which did not include 
tlicmi and whtcli ignored or minimi^ied the sensibl#? 
facts* such as images, shadows, echmss, eii:., to deal 
with which new ccmc:«fpts are needed. In just the same* 
way we insist on forcing the facts of cnodemi society into 
itie etliiral and iKiliiical framework of a simpler age, 
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fore common, and ha%’e left thrir trati-s cet fvi-ry- 

one. I havt‘ trif‘d to show that siH.:h rtii will 

soon reach the noti«>n of *‘ef*iHies f»f divtiiiiifiyify,” 
dotted about in various |>!aer*s wdiirii he ^ *411 rtsu li lyv 
movement; ami tliat his Mica'»*ssive seiis^i lull 

into st*ries winch he will localise on thesuriaees {>1 ihe-^.e 
central volumes, hhirtljer, wi* half seen tliai ilie si-nse.^ 
of hearing and of ferdini^ heat will rfuiihnif' thie iioiifiio 
and will lead him to recognise' ihesf* eenires as unniiiuri 
to the seiLsa of different senses. In particular, litsif and 
semnd will comlnin* to give him the iioiion erf 1 imires 
surrounded witii ** physi«*al helris/* Siphi, lea- reaeuns 
mentiom»d ahoVf% does not give tr^ unM*[:i!ic-,.iit, an-il |ier*p|e 
the noti(ni of a pliysical field ; and wlieii ilie acK.iiite of 
science mxikes it ni*re.ssary te^ iriirodu«i’ flue,, ciui'utlrr- 
able" difficulties are felt in reconediio: the etiiiiiijirr'snire 
and tin* finite velocuiy of the li|,di! field \%ith the sirici. 
localisation of coliuirs on i'entral vcdiniies riomiie fr«im 
the oliserver, Wr may say» if we hkf\ fhaf colfuir 
belongs //ow/iW/r to the coniinuoic. snif'* tif tuifiire, tnii 
that it has so far l>idonged tciilie disroie 

side of nature. 

We can iif>w pass to the case of a iniiiibf’r of olisiu'-vr'rs ; 
and thenc'e to the more rompb^x rasfrs of iiofiditmin* 
geiittoiis media, which r'onsideraldy ** stain the wliur 
radiance^* of our original view* alioni siglu and ilir 
localisation of its objects. bveii wditi the s«4iftiry 
observer in the homogeneous iriediiini we liavi* 
to a new meaning of “place*’ for visual snisa. I'lie 
first and rni.ist. primitive meaning was ilie phii r of a single 
visuiii seiisiim in its own visual field, Wr iia%?r |i 4 sseil 
teyond lilts to a gremp of visual .setisa, ea* ti srlnieff 
out of different sensible fields of iltr satiir observer. 
The meinl'M^rs of such a gf«iyp are sanl i*i hr in ibi* 
same place, thmiigh their rorrelafion wiifi rmh oftier 
and with the movemeriLt of the fibservrr . 1 iie “ |iL« e " 

referred to here is clearly not a |ilaie m any t isicil fi* !d, 
blit is a place in the eimlifioiini of predhlr jifeiiiiotis nt 


rfi:>!T!ciN‘- AXU sIhWKS nl« sf.:xsA :if,i 

fill* n|isprvf*r\ I’hhIv. And llu* |)n*sf-nr'<‘ uf ;i visual 
.srrisiirii at stir-h a fda* is tint an ulfirnatv tinanalysal)li* 
rrLili<ni» likv if*, ".rnsihh* ** at a plarr in its own 

visiitil fivic’l C)ii thv rs»nfrarv, wn haw jtisf hwri 
aiialv.siriii; thn iiifanintf <?t th#* sfafiunnnf fliaf a visual 
sriisiim is [ir^’siun ai a c/rriain fdaw in llir moviunvnt 
conlintuim* and havr IVaHu! that it inraais flial fiiv 
srriMim in c|ut*s!in?i is *mv uf a snf ni smsa bidon^^ini^^ 
to siifTOssiw visual li^dds ^uni t tmnrf ivtl with isivh 
cilhrr aii<! with flu* idv-au'Vr-rX rnownn’nfs iii I la* wiiys 
iiiciifS'ilril a ho VIS 

Wtirai ;i sfi of visual srrtsa from suwvssivf* firlcls of a 
iiliHV‘rvrr liav#* tht* sort of ridalions fh*‘it wi* bavr* 
brrn tirs«':rihiii|j'» wi* ^vil! say that ttiry arn rffimlfy 
mtnprfXfPii "iviik it* ihai ^i^sfrtrr. Iiai:!s itivmber 

of I hi* sri may hr. said to hr #»///oi//r prf%mi at ihi* 
plar’i* in th#* roiifiiiy iiiin of pi^ssihlr jiositioriH of lh«» 
obsi*rv€r*,s bo^ly svbiiit hr nsarlirs whim tho idmracfrr 
of itir .srl begins to charigr abruptly. Looking at i,br 
rnalirr from the tiiiint at vifw of tbi.s tdaia* in itii* movr- 


a cliria.:lirifi. Wlimi wr havr a ntimbrr of %um sets, 
which all convrrgr on a centra! volume wherever the 
olmcrvrr may start, we wt!l say lhai this place Ls 
** 0/^fimfir /ilimi ** wiili sensa of a ccrtiiifi kind. We ^hmll 
m*M later ifial a filarc may be opiicaily mxypsed witlicnil 
being oplicmlly filkfci. Wr have seen that, m a rule, 
when a place in the friovernent-»coniini,itim is optically 
fiiiedt rcirre!atf*ii tar:liia! sensa are present at tfiat |i!.iici% 
(We haw tioi ns yel remsiderrd what is iiieanl by 
saying itiai lactiial sioisa are present at a plar:e in ihr 
mfivemeiit-cfuififitiuifi, hut we will for the lake 

ibis nolifio ff*r granted.. We limve abo rioi as yel .iicte- 
f|iiatf!iy fli,:^irijssed the notion of place in the nnoveifieiii- 
mmmimm. 'fo these I'wiintH we siiall retiirn liiier.) 

Now, imdi’t normal conditions, we can not rinly 
find grcittps of opiicaily compresent sensa in the sue- 
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cessive visual fields of a single observer. We can also 
find something of the same kind in the fields of different 
observers. Let us consider what is meant by saying 
that the sensa and belonging to visual fields jCi and 
fn of the observers A and B respectively, are in the same 
place. We will suppose that A and B have turned their 
heads in such directions that is in the middle of/^ and 
in the middle of If they change places and repeat 
the process, A^s new sensum will, as a rule, resemble 
B’s old one in shape, and conversely. Suppose that, 
when they have both turned their heads so as to sense 
fields with these correlated sensa at their respective 
centres, they start to walk, following their noses. Let 
A do this till he senses the sensum which is the 
most distinct of the series. Let him then stop, and let 
B now start to follow his nose. B's body will, in general, 
get nearer and nearer to A’s, and by the time that B 
senses his most distinct sensum s they will be nearly 
in contact. If they now follow up their respective 
courses they will certainly run into each other. If they 
both stretch out their hands they will, in general, both 
sense tactual sensa correlated in shape with their visual 
sensa. Thus the notion of a common centre in the 
movement-continuum, at which a number of visual 
sensa are optically compresent, is extended to include 
series of optically compresent sensa belonging to the 
fields of different observers as well as to those of a 
single observer. 

Now it will be noticed that the place which a group 
of optically compresent sensa are said to occupy is 
defined by bodily movement. I have called the con- 
tinuum of possible positions of an observer’s body ‘‘the 
movement-continuum.” I think that “place,” in the 
physical sense, refers primarily to places in this con- 
tinuum. Before we can deal with the more complicated 
cases of visual sensa sensed by an observer who is not 
surrounded by a homogeneous medium, we must get 
clearer about the notion of place in the movement- 
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continuum. The experiences of turning one’s head so 
much and then walking so far in a straight line are not 
in themselves spatial experiences. They are simply 
series of kinaesthetic and muscular sensations, different 
stages of which fall into different specious presents. 
They last for sensibly different times, and tire us to 
sensibly different degrees. How do they come to lead 
to the notion of a continuum of physical places, which 
are common property to all the observers and are co- 
existent? We cannot fully deal with this question till 
we have dealt with the dates and durations of sensa 
and of physical objects; but we can at least say this 
much : These series of successive kinaesthetic sensa- 
tions would not lead to the notion of a continuum of 
contemporary places if it were not for their correlation 
with experiences of sight. All the fundamental con- 
cepts needed for dealing with Space have their origin, 
and their only literal exemplification, in the visual field. 
Space is thought of as a whole of contemporary parts, 
spread out at various distances and in various directions. 
A whole of this kind is sensed, if I am right, at each 
moment by sight, and in no other way. Turnings of 
the head are interpreted in terms of direction because 
{a) different sensa do have different visible directions 
in the same visual field ; and (b) because with every 
turn of the head is correlated a change in the sensible 
position of some sensum within the field of view. Or, 
to put it more accurately, when we turn our heads a 
field /i, with a sensum s^ at a certain sensible place in it, 
can be replaced by a field /g, with a similar sensum s^ 
in a different place in it, e.g". in the middle. Again, 
a series of kinaesthetic sensations is interpreted as the 
traversing of a physical line of a certain length by the 
observer, because the sensible depths of the similar 


sensa s„ in the middle of the successive 

fields fn continually diminish as the series 


lasts longer. Sight and movement are thus under 
reciprocal obligations. Were it not for sight, with its 
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extended fields of contemporary parts with different 
sensible depths and in different sensible directions, we 
should lack the very concepts needed for interpreting 
the movement-continuum spatially. On the other hand, 
were it not for the existence of groups of visual sensa, 
correlated with each other and with movements, in the 
way described, we should never have reached the notion 
of the optical compresence in the same place of visual 
sensa from different fields. 

But, although the facts about visual sensa which 
lead to the recognition of ‘‘centres” in which groups 
of visual sensa are optically compresent, are necessary 
in order that the movement-continuum may be inter- 
preted spatially, we must not suppose that all places 
in the movement-continiium are optically full or even 
optically occupied at all. The vast majority of them 
are not. Moreover, some which are optically occupied 
from several directions are yet not centres at which 
correlated tactual sensa are present. Let me illustrate 
the first point. If I direct my movements by a certain 
series of optically compresent sensa in the way described, 
but stop before I reach the end of the series, I have 
reached a place in the movement-continuum. But I 
have not arrived at the place in which the sensa of 
this series are optically compresent, and when I stretch 
out my hands I may feel nothing at all. And the place 
in the movement-continuum at which I have stopped 
may quite well not be occupied by any visual sensa 
of any series. What do we say under such circum- 
stances? We say that we have indeed reached a 
physical place, for we have Avalked so far, and in such 
and such a direction. But we add that this place is 
neither optically nor tactually occupied. If no places 
had been optically or tactually occupied, we should 
almost certainly not have interpreted the movement- 
continuum spatially, or have arrived at anything like 
our present conception of the external world. As it is, 
a large number, though a minority, of places in the 
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movement-continuum are optically occupied ; many are 
optically filled ; and most of these are also centres for 
sound and heat, and are also tactually occupied. This 
fact gives us the contrast between the filled and the 
empty parts of the movement-continuum, and helps us 
to conceive it as a Space dotted about with physical 
objects in definite places and with definite boundaries. 

We are now in a position to deal with the less 
usual forms of optical presence. These arise when, as 
the physicist would say, we are surrounded by a non- 
homogeneous medium. Our present task, however, is 
to describe as accurately as possible the actual facts 
about our visual sensa, and not to offer causal explana- 
tions of them in terms of their correlations with physical 
events. To begin with a very simple case, let us 
suppose that I am looking at the image of a luminous 
point in a plane mirror. I can, as before, turn my 
head in such a way that I sense a visual field yj with 
a sensum in the middle of it, similar to the sensum 
Sq that originally attracted my attention. Having done 
this, I can, as before, follow my nose. Up to a point 
my experiences will be exactly like those which we 
have already described. There will be the same kind 

of series of sensa qualitatively much alike, 

each in the middle of its field, of steadily decreasing 
visual depth, and so on. But at a certain stage in the 
series I shall suddenly sense certain tactual sensa, quite 
uncorrelated with the visual sensa of the series (i\e. I 
shall ‘‘bump into the mirror”). This is illustrated by 
the figure below ; 



If I, or anyone else, were to start from B instead 
of from A, the same sort of experiences would be 

X 
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enjoyed. This, however, is by no means all. A and 
B might both have experiences of this kind if they 
were both looking directly at some source of light 
through a thin sheet of transparent glass. The differ- 
ence is the following : In the former case, if A or B 
break through or get round the mirror and try to 
continue their course, there will be nothing in their 
visual fields corresponding to the visual sensa that led 
them up to the mirror. (That is to say, their visual 
experiences, as they move along the dotted part of the 
line AI or BI, are quite different from those which they 
had when they traversed the undotted parts of these 
lines.) If there were merely a thin sheet of transparent 
glass at M, and A and B were viewing through it a 
source of light at I, the series of visual sensa would 
go on steadily after they had broken through or got 
round the obstacle. 

The next point to notice is that the courses of A, 
B, C, etc., who start from the same side of the mirror, 
really do converge on a common place in the movement- 
continuum. If they pursued them through the mirror 
or the glass they really would meet at I. The difference 
in the two cases would be this : If they were looking 
at something directly through a thin piece of glass, the 
series of visual sensa of each of them would end at about 
the time when their bodies came in contact with each 
other, and correlated tactual sensa could be sensed by 
each if he stretched his hand forward. If they are look- 
ing at a mirror-image the series of visual sensa which 
leads them up to the mirror not only ceases abruptly as 
soon as they get through or past it; they also find 
that, when they meet, they either sense no tactual sensa 
at all, or, if they sense any, these are quite uncorrelated 
with the visual sensa that originally guided them on 
their respective ways. If they want to sense correlated 
tactual sensa, they will have to go to quite a different 
place in the movement-continuum, and one that is not 
on their course of movement at all, viz., the place O 
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in the figure. Now this place O, which is on A’s and 
Ws side of the mirror, is also a place in which visual 
sensa, much like those that guided A and B up to the 
mirror, are optically compresent. But, as we have 
remarked, it is in quite a different direction from those 
followed by A and B ; and people who walked up to 
zt would sense tactual sensa correlated with the visual 
sensa that led them to it, and therefore also correlated 
with the visual sensa that led A and B away from it 
towards 1. 

There is one further point to notice about I as 
compared with O. Not only are there no tactual 
sensa at I correlated with the visual sensa that guide 
observers from the other side of the mirror on their 
paths towards I ; there is also a purely optical 
peculiarity about 1. The place O is optically filled 
with visual sensa of the kind in question. That is, 
any observer, no matter in what direction he may 
approach O, will sooner or later begin to sense a series 
of visual sensa of this kind, which are optically corn- 
present at O. This is far from being true of I. I is 
not a centre which is occupied by visual sensa of the 
kind in question for all observers, or even for the latter 
parts of the course of any observer. People at the back 
of the mirror, who look directly at the place I, either 
see nothing there or else they sense sensa which have no 
resemblance to those which A and B sense on the earlier 
part of their courses. Again, A and B, during the latter 
part of their courses, sense no such sensa as they did 
when they were on the reflecting side of the mirror. We 
must say, then, that I is occupied by the sort of sensa that 
constitute the mirror-image, from certain places, but 
by no means from all ; whilst it may be filled with 
visual sensa of quite a different kind. On the other 
hand, O is not merely occupied, but is filled, with such 
visual sensa as constitute the mirror-image. (For the 
moment I neglect the inversion of the image, which of 
course makes a characteristic differenc^e between the 
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sensa that fill O and the otherwise similar sensa that 
optically occupy I from places on the reflecting side of 
the mirror.) 

We may sum up the peculiarities of mirror-images 
with respect to place, as follows: (i) The usual correla- 
tion between visual and tactual sensa breaks down. 
Usually, when visual sensa are optically com present 
at a certain place, correlated tactual sensa can be sensed 
by an observer who walks up to that place. If, however, 
you want to sense tactual sensa correlated with the 
visual sensa that constitute a mirror-image, you must 
go to quite a differenjt place from that at which these 
visual sensa are optically compresent. This is, of course, 
puzzling, because unusual ; but there is no theoretical 
difficulty in the fact that two sorts of sensa, which are 
generally compresent, should sometimes not be so. 
People whom we meet are generally compresent with 
their trousers, but this rule is liable to break down in 
swimming-baths. (ii) The optical places of mirror- 
images are never optically filled with the sensa that 
constitute the image, but are only occupied by such 
sensa from certain directions and from the remoter 
places on these directions. On the other hand, they 
may be at the same time optically filled with visual 
sensa that are not in the least like the mirror-image, 
but are correlated with tactual sensa which can be 
sensed by people who walk to these places. 

We can now ask : What is it precisely that the 
laws of geometrical optics tell us about mirror-images? 
The answer is simple. They tell us where sources 
would have to be placed, and what tangible shapes 
they would need to have, in order that an observer 
who stands in a given position shall continue to sense 
the same visual sensum when the heterogeneous medium, 
with which he is in fact surrounded, is replaced by air. 
If we like to use the convenient language of the general 
Theory of Relativity, we can say that the introduction 
of suitable sources in suitable places in a homo- 
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geneous medium will always ‘transform away'’ {i.e. 
be equivalent to) the effects of any heterogeneous 
medium for any one visual sensum of any one observer 
in any one position. In favourable cases the trans- 
formation may apply to many sensa of many observers 
in many positions. But no arrangement of sources in 
a homogeneous medium will be equivalent to the 
effects of a heterogeneous medium for all observers 
in all positions. For instance, if we remove the mirror 
M and put a luminous point of the right colour at I, 
A's and B’s visual sensa will be unchanged ; but very 
different sensa will now be introduced into the fields 
of observers at the back of the mirror. The laws of 
geometrical optics are then simply the rules according 
to which we can calculate the tactual shapes and the 
positions of such hypothetical sources as would trans- 
form away the effects of a heterogeneous medium for 
a given sensum of a given observer in a given place 
in the movement-continuum. 

(^) The Relation of Optical Occupation . — I think that 
we are now in a position to go a step further in our 
analysis of the optical places of visual sensa. We 
notice that three types of case can arise, ranging from 
the completely normal, through the mildly abnormal, 
to the wildly abnormal, (i) There is the case of seeing 
things by direct vision in a homogeneous medium. 
Here all observers in all directions (provided they be 
not too far off) can sense very similar sensa, and can 
bring them into the middles of their respective fields 
of view ; and the paths of all these observers converge 
to a common place in the movement-continuum, at which 
all the sensa of all these series are optically compresent. 
The proviso that the observers are not to be too far off 
is added in order to allow for the possible interposition 
of opaque obstacles between the place where the observer 
is and the centre of optical compresence. If a luminous 
point be inside a room, it is true that the place where it 
is said to be is optically occupied by sensa of similar 
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quality from all directions i it is not true, however, that 
it is occupied by such sensa from all places on any one 
of these directions. It is not so occupied from places 
that are outside the room. What we can say is that 
there is some finite distance r^ such that the place in 
question is optically occupied by such sensa from all 
places within a sphere of radius r drawn with this place 
as centre. The figure below illustrates this restriction. 

The dotted parts of the lines are 
the positions from which P is not 
optically occupied by sensa of the 
sort with which it is optically filled. 

(ii) In the case of seeing a 
mirror-image there is a certain 
place behind the mirror which (a) is occupied by 
similar visual sensa from many, but not from all, 
directions which converge on the point (i) It is only 
occupied by visual sensa of this kind from certain places 
on any one of these directions, and no series of such 
places extends up to the place where the image is said 
to be. On the contrary, these series always end abruptly 
at a finite distance from the place, (c) The place of the 
mirror-image may, though it need not, be also a place 
of complete optical compresence from all directions. 
But, if so, the sensa with which it is optically filled 
will be quite unlike those which optically occupy it 
from places on the reflecting side of the mirror. In 
the figure below, M is a mirror, N an opaque obstacle, 
and I the place of a mirror-image. The full thick part 
of a line represents the places on it from which I is 
optically occupied by the sensa which constitute the 
mirror-image. The full thin part represents the places 
from which it is optically occupied by sensa of the sort 
with which it is optically filled. The dotted parts 
represent places from which it is occupied by neither 
kind of sensa. 

(iii) Lastly, with distorted mirrors or other kinds of 
more heterogeneous media, any observer may find that 
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he has continually to turn his head at each step, if he 
wants to sense a series of visual fields with at all similar 
sensa at their centres. In such cases the observers will 



also generally find that their sensa are affected with 
sensible movement as they turn their heads. 

We thus have a series of cases, ranging from the 
complete tameness of (i) to the extreme wildness of (iii). 
Now it seems to me that the psychological and the 
logical order are here opposite to each other. Psycho- 
logically our concept of Space, and of the places of 
things in it, is built on (i), on the commonest and 
most practically important cases. If these had been less 
common and less practically important, it is doubtful 
whether we should have reached anything like our 
present view of the external world. But, logically 
considered, it is the wild cases, of type (iii), that are of 
fundamental importance. It seems pretty clear that the 
normal cases can only arise when certain special simpli- 
fying conditions are fulfilled, viz., those which we sum 
up by saying that the medium is homogeneous. These 
special conditions mask the real complexity of the 
relations involved ; whereas the wilder cases exhibit 
these relations in their most general form. There is 
some hope that, if we treat the wild cases as funda- 
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mental, we may be able tb deal with the normal ones 
as specially simplified instances of a more general 
relation ; as, a circle may be regarded as a specially 
simplified case of an ellipse. But there is very little 
hope that, if we take the relations involved in the normal 
cases as fundamental, we shall be able to interpret the 
abnormal cases in terms of them. And, as Critical 
Philosophers, it is our business to try to deal with all 
the facts, and not to hush up the existence of abnormal 
sensa, as though they were the peccadillos of a Cabinet 
Minister. 

We can now say something about the logical 
characteristics of the relation of optical occupation, (i) 
It is a relation between a visual sensum on the one 
hand and a place in the movement-continuum on the 
other. (2) It is a many-one relation. This means that 
a given sensum .r can only occupy optically one place 
in the movement-continuum, but one place in the 
movement -continuum can be optically occupied at 
the same time by many sensa. (3) I think we must 
also hold that the relation of optical occupation is 
irreducibly triadic. This means that any complete 
statement, which asserts this relation to hold, involves 
three terms, viz., the sensum, the place that it optically 
occupies, and a third term. My reason for saying this 
is the following: The statement that the place p is 
optically occupied by the sensum 5“ seems to be incom- 
plete ; the full statement would seem to be that p is 
optically occupied by s from g', where g is the place in 
the movement-continuum occupied by the observer’s 
body. We see this more clearly if we state exactly 
what we mean when we say that s optically occupies p. 
s will be a sensum which is sensibly present in a certaia 
observer’s visual field at the time. This observer will, 
in fact, be in a certain place g. To define the direction 
of /, the place optically occupied by Sy we have to 
suppose that the observer turns till he senses a visual 
field with a sensum s', similar to s, in its centre. The 
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direction of p is then the direction in which he would 
start to walk if he followed his nose. The distance of p 
is determined by the sensible depth of / in the observer’s 
visual field. It is the distance that he would have to 
walk to reach a source if, in fact, the medium were homo- 
geneous and s' were due to the transmission of light 
directly from this source to his eye. It seems therefore 
that the full meaning of the statement that s is optically 
present at p cannot be understood without a reference to 
the place q occupied by the observer in whose visual field 
s is sensibly present. If so, the relation of optical occupa- 
tion is triadic, and the minimum complete statement is 
that s occupies p from q. 

Of course, in a great many cases, if the observer 
were to walk to a place /, thus determined, he would 
not find any centre of discontinuity there which could 
be taken as the source of his original sensum s. And, in 
many cases, he would not find that a series of sensa like 
s were sensibly present in the middle of his successive 
visual fields as he moved in the line from q to p. This, 
however, does not prove that our definition of optical 
occupation is wrong. It merely shows that the fact that 
a sensum s occupies p optically from q is no guarantee that 
p is physically occupied by anything closely connected 
with s. This we already knew from our experiences 
with mirrors and other types of non-homogeneous 
medium. 

We must not be frightened of triadic relations, for 
there are plenty of other examples of them in daily life. 
The relation of giving is an example, since it essentially 
involves a giver, a gift, and a recipient. The minimum 
intelligible statement which asserts the relation oi giving 
is of the form “.r gives to It is true that we some- 
times use apparently simpler phrases, like Smith gives 
to the Additional Curates’ Fund ” ; but these are clearly 
elliptical, and, when fully stated, appear in the form 
‘‘Smith gives something to the Additional Curates’ 
Fund.” Of course, whenever y, and 3 stand in a 
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triadic relation, this involves certain dyadic relations 
between them by pairs ; but the assertion of the triadic 
relation is not analysable into the conjoint assertion of 
these dyadic relations. The latter are derived from the 
former, and the former is not built up out of the latter. 
Contrast the relation of “ uncle ” with that of “ giving.’’ 
Both involve three terms. For to say that is uncle of 
z means that x is brother of some third person j^, who is 
a parent of z. This does not make the avuncular 
relation triadic ; for it is completely analysable into the 
conjoint assertion of these two . dyadic relations, and 
they are not merely derived from it. 

Now we are very liable to ignore the fact that a 
relation is polyadic and to treat it as dyadic. This 
happens if two of the terms mainly interest us and the 
rest are uninteresting or generally constant. When 
this condition ceases to be fulfilled we are liable to find 
apparent contradictions, which can only be avoided by 
recognising the polyadicity of the relation. When we 
say that A is to the right of B, we often ignore the fact 
that we are really asserting a triadic relation between 
A, B, and our own hands. Eventually we meet some- 
one as sane as ourselves, who insists that A is to the 
left of B. This is a contradiction, until we take into 
account the neglected third term, which is different in 
the two cases, and see that both parties may be right 
when their full meanings are made explicit. 

If we accept the view that the relation of optical 
occupation between visual sensa and places in the move- 
ment-continuum is triadic, there is no difficulty in the 
fact that a place may be at once optically filled with 
sensa of a certain kind and optically occupied from 
many places with sensa of quite a different kind, which 
have no connexion with the physical filling of this place. 
P is optically filled with sensa of the kind k if there is a 
closed surface in the movement-continuum such that it 
contains P, and such that P is optically occupied by 
sensa of the kind k from all places between the outside 
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of P and the inside of this surface. This is quite com- 
patible with the fact that there are other places in the 
movement-continuum from which P is not occupied by 
sensa at all. It is also quite compatible with P being 
optically occupied from many other places with sensa 
of a different kind k' . This is what happens in the case 
of mirror-images. With a plane mirror the situation is 
as follows : There is a set of places from each of which 
a sensum of the kind k' is optically present at P. 
These .places are on lines of approach which converge 
on P. But {a) all the lines on which such places are 
situated are confined within a certain solid angle with P 
as vertex ; and {d) even for lines within this region the 
series of places from which sensa of the kind k are 
optically present at P does not reach P, but stops short 
at a finite distance from it. 

The question might now perhaps be raised : ‘‘Is it 
enough to suppose that the relation between a visual 
sensum and a place which it occupies in the movement- 
continuum is triadic?” Ought we not, in the^case of 
the mirror-image, for instance, to bring in the positions 
of the source and the mirror as well as that of the 
observer, and thus make the relation at least pentadic ? 
This is a plausible question, but I think that it rests on 
a confusion. Undoubtedly, if we want to predict in what 
place a sensum of a certain kind will be optically present 
from the place of a certain observer we need to know 
the positions of the source and the mirror. But these 
are not involved in the meaning of the statement that 
such and such a sensum is optically present in such and 
such a place. We saw that a reference to the place 
of the observer is an essential part of the meaning 
of this statement. But the parts played by the source 
and the mirror are merely causal and not constitutive. 
This is clear from the fact that we have been able to 
give a satisfactory definition of optical occupation with- 
out mentioning the positions of the source or the mirror. 
The way in which these do become relevant is the 
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following : The positions of the source and of the mirror 
do determine causally, according to the physical laws 
of light, the sensible place of the sensum s in o's visual 
field. And the place p in the movement-continuum, 
which is optically occupied by from where the observer 
is, depends (by definition) on the sensible place of in o's 
visual field. But it is one thing to say that the positions 
of the source and the mirror are factors which causally 
determine the nature of the sensum which optically 
occupies a particular place p from another place and 
quite •another thing to say that the positions of source 
and mirror have to be stated before the proposition that 
^ optically occupies p from q can be understood. If the 
latter were true, the relation between a sensum and its 
optical place would be at least pentadic, for the minimum 
intelligible statement about optical occupation would be 
of the form “x optically occupies p from q with respect 
to the medium m and the source v.” But this does not 
seem to be true, and therefore I see no reason at present 
to hold that the relation of optical occupation is more 
than triadic. 

{d) Physical Place , — Having dealt with the puzzling, 
but most illuminating, case of abnormal optical occupa- 
tion, we can now treat the places of physical objects. 
Before the notion of physical place can be profitably 
discussed, we must form a clearer idea of what we mean 
by a physical object. For a physical place is the sort 
of place that can be occupied by a physical object. So 
far we have simply contrasted physical objects with the 
sensa which are their appearances. But it may well be 
that physical object,” in this sense, is a somewhat loose 
term, and covers several different kinds of entity. We 
must even be prepared for the possibility that what 
common-sense calls a physical object may be really a 
number of correlated objects of fundamentally different 
kinds. 

That this is so will be plain, I think, if we compare 
the following four entities : a particular visual appear- 
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ance of a certain penny ; an image of the penny in a 
plane mirror ; what common-sense understands by the 
penny; and the atoms, electrons, etc., which science 
asserts to be the ultimate physical constituents of the 
penny. The first, no one would think of calling a 
physical object. The second would not indeed be 
called a physical object ; but it is much more than a 
mere sensum. It can be ‘^seen” by a number of 
different observers from different places in exactly the 
same sense in which the penny itself can be seen. And 
it has a certain persistence and independence. It is, in 
fact, a group of closely correlated visual sensa, and a 
certain place in the movement-continuum is optically 
occupied by members of this group from a great many 
places, although it is not filled by them. We refuse to 
call it a physical object, because of the lack of complete 
optical filling, and because of the absence of correlated 
tactual sensa when we come to the place which is opti- 
cally occupied by sensa of such a group. I will call 
such a thing as a mirror-image a Partial Optical Object : — 
optical, because it consists wholly of visual sensa ; 
partial, because it does not optically fill the place which 
it optically occupies. 

Now what common-sense understands by a physical 
object, such as a penny, is something more than this 
in two ways at least, (i) It involves a Complete Optical 
Object^ for the place where the penny is said to be is 
optically Jilled with correlated brown elliptical and round 
sensa. (2) It involves* something more, which is not 
optical at all. The place in the movement-continuum 
which is marked out for us by being filled with the 
complete optical object very often resists our efforts to 
move into it. It is often a centre for sound and radiant- 
heat sensa. And, as a rule, we sense tactual sensa of 
characteristic shape and of some temperature or other 
when we come to this place. It is very exceptional for 
condition (i) to be fulfilled without condition (2); though 
I suppose we may say that condition (2) is evanescent 
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in the case of clouds and wisps of coloured vapour. 
Let us call the penny, as common-sense understands 
it, a Perceptual Object. Now the important thing to 
notice is that a perceptual object is really not one single 
homogeneous object, present in a place in the movement- 
continuum in one single sense of ‘‘presence.” It is 
a number of interconnected objects of different types, 
and the different kinds of object included in it are present 
in different senses in the place where the perceptual 
object is said to be. I will call the various correlated 
objects which together constitute a perceptual object 
constituents of the perceptual object. It would be mis- 
leading to call them parts of it, because this would 
suggest that they literally fit together to fill up the 
place in which the perceptual object is said to be. This 
could not be true, because they are of radically different 
kinds, and are in this place in radically different senses. 
Take, for example, the perceptual object which is what 
common-sense means by a penny. One constituent of 
this is a complete optical object. This consists of visual 
sensa. Each of these is literally present only at a place 
in its own visual field. The optical object is only 
pi;esent at the place in the movement-continuum in the 
sense that this place is optically filled by the visual 
sensa which together make up the complete optical 
object. Another constituent of the perceptual penny 
is a group of tactual sensa. Each of these is literally 
present only in its own tactual sense-field. The whole 
group is present at the place where the penny is said 
to be, in some Pickwickian sense which we have not 
yet defined, but which, from the nature of the case, 
cannot be identified either with sensible presence or 
with optical presence. It is because the perceptual 
object is not one homogeneous thing, but a complex 
of correlated constituent objects of various types, that 
science finds it necessary to pass beyond the perceptual 
objects of common-sense. This does not mean , as we are 
liable to think, that the latter are “unreal.” It only means 
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that they are unsuitable units for scientific purposes, 
though admirably convenient units for the purposes of 
everyday life. This leads us to the last meaning of 
“physical object,” viz., what Whitehead calls Scientific 
Objects. (Though I use this convenient expression of 
Whitehead’s, and mean it to apply to much the same 
things as he applies it to, it does not necessarily follow 
that he would agree with the account that I am going 
to give of the concept of such objects.) 

Science tells us that a penny “consists of” large 
numbers of colourless particles, moving about with great 
velocities in characteristic ways. This is understood 
both by science and common-sense to mean that the 
colourless particles are parts of the perceptible brown 
penny in the same literal sense in which a visual 
appearance of the King’s head is a part of the visual 
appearance of the penny. It would be difficult to 
accept this interpretation, even on a naively realistic 
view of penhies and our perception of them. It is not 
easy to believe that the brown continuous surface of the 
penny, which, on that view, we sense, can literally be 
composed of colourless particles. Anyhow, this simple- 
minded interpretation of the scientific statement becomes 
impossible when we remember that the perceptual 
penny is not one homogeneous object, but is a complex 
of connected constituent objects of different types, 
which all occupy a place in the movement-continuum in 
different Pickwickian senses. It is clear that nothing 
could be a part of all the constituents of a perceptual 
object in any one sense of the word “part,” whether 
literal or Pickwickian. If it be literally part of one of 
the constituents, it can only be a part of the others in as 
many different Pickwickian senses as there are different 
types of constituent. Moreover, some at least of the 
constituents are such that nothing could literally be a 
part of them. One constituent, e.g,^ of a perceptual 
object is a complete optical object. Nothing could 
claim to be a literal part of this except one of the visual 
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appearances of the perceptual object. And even these 
are not literally parts of the complete optical object. A 
visual appearance of a penny is a ‘^part’^ of the complete 
optical object only in the sense that the latter is a group 
of optically compresent sensa of which this appearance 
is one member. But the various members do not literally 
fit together to make up a surface, and therefore they 
are not literally parts of the complete optical object. 

We can now return to the statement that perceptual 
objects, like pennies, are “composed of” scientific 
objects, like electrons. From what we have just said, 
this cannot mean more than that the scientific objects are 
literally parts of one of the constituents of a perceptual 
object. It is further quite clear that they are not literally 
parts, or even members, of the optical constituent of the 
perceptual object. This, I take it, is why there is no 
objection to the view that a brown penny is composed 
of colourless electrons. The brownness belongs to the 
optical constituent; and the electrons are not literally 
parts of this, but at most of some other constituent of 
the perceptual object. 

Now I think that by a scientific object we mean 
something that literally occupies a place in the move- 
ment-continuum. And by this I mean that it occupies 
it in the same indefinable way in which a sensum 
occupies its sensible place in its own field. If this be 
right, the relation between the place of the perceptual 
object and its component scientific objects may be stated 
as follows : The perceptual object marks out a certain 
region in the movement-continuum by the presence in 
this region of its various constituents. These con- 
stituents are all present in this place in different ways, 
and these ways are all definable and Pickwickian. We 
have attempted to define the way in which the optical 
constituent is present, because this is the most difficult 
and important case. Science conceives that the regions 
in the movement-continuum, thus marked out, are liter- 
ally occupied by certain objects which have an important 
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causal bearing on the nature of the sensa which occupy 
such regions in their various Pickwickian ways. These 
supposed objects, defined as the occupants of 

places in the movement-continuum, are what we mean 
by scientific objects. And a perceptual object is com- 
posed of certain scientific objects, in the sense that the 
latter literally occupy that region of the movement- 
continuum which the constituents of the former occupy 
in Pickwickian senses, 

{e") Summary of Conclusions about Place . — There is one 
and only one literal sense of being in a place.” This 
is not definable, but it is exemplified in our sense- 
experience most clearly in the presence of a visual 
sensum at a certain sensible place in its visual field. 
The concept of being in a place is based on our sensible 
acquaintance with such instances as this. It can then 
be applied in thought to types of object and of con- 
tinuum which we cannot sense as simultaneous wholes. 
Again, there is one and only one kind of place which 
we deal with when once we leave individual sensa and 
their fields and pass to physical objects in the widest 
sense of the term. This is a place in the continuum 
of possible positions of our bodies as we move. This 
continuum is not sensed as a simultaneous whole ; but 
our successive experiences of motion are synthesised 
under the concept of a spatial whole, through analogy 
with visual fields which we can sense simultaneously. 
Now, although there is only one literal sense of being 
in a place ; and although by “place ” we always mean 
“place in the movement- continuum, spatially con- 
ceived,” so soon as we leave the individual sense-field ; 
still there are many derivative, definable, and Pick- 
wickian senses of “being in a place.” Whenever we 
talk of any sensum occupying a place in the movement- 
continuum, we are using terms in a Pickwickian manner, 
and are bound to define them. And for different kinds 
of sensa different Pickwickian kinds of occupation will 
have to be defined. ^ 
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Now there are certain correlations between the sensa 
of successive fields sensed by the same observer, between 
contemporary sensa of different observers, and between 
sensa of different kinds, which constantly occur in real 
life, and make these definitions possible and useful. 
But we are liable to overlook cases where these correla- 
tions break down in whole or in part, and thus to 
produce an illusory simplification. This mistake is 
avoided by considering such facts as mirror-images. 
We found that the perceptual objects of everyday life 
are not homogeneous, but are really composed of a 
number of correlated constituent objects, all occupying, 
in various Pickwickian senses, the same region of the 
movement-continuum. A mirror-image bears a close 
resemblance to the complete optical object which is one 
of the constituents of an ordinary perceptual object. It 
differs from a perceptual object in three ways: (i) It 
is not a complete optical object, but only a partial one. 

(2) The place which it optically occupies is not also 
occupied by correlated tactual and other types of object. 

(3) There is good reason to think that the place of a 
perceptual object is literally occupied by certain scientific 
objects, which are intimately connected causally with the 
sensa which occupy this place in Pickwickian ways. In 
the case of a mirror-image, the place which is optically 
occupied by the sensa which make up the image may 
or may not also be literally occupied by scientific objects. 
But, on either alternative, the nature of the sensa is not 
causally determined by the scientific objects which occupy 
this place, and is causally determined by the scientific 
objects which occupy certain other places, viz., the places 
where the source and the mirror are perceptually present. 
Finally, just as a place in the movement-continuum may 
be optically occupied without containing any relevant 
scientific objects, so there may be many places in the 
movement-continuum which contain important scientific 
objects without beingeitheropticallyortactually occupied. 
If there had been no perceptual objects, or if the relevant 
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scientific objects had not as a rule occupied the region 
marked out for us by the perceptual objects to which 
they are most relevant, we should hardly have reached 
the notion of scientific objects at all. But, once having 
reached this notion from reflecting on perceptual objects, 
there is no reason why we should not apply it to regions 
which are not occupied by perceptual objects at all. 
Nevertheless, this is a late development of human 
thought, which has happened well within historical 
times, whereas the recognition of perceptual objects is, 
of course, prehistoric and almost certainly pre-human. 

The Concept of Shape. — It remains to consider what 
is meant by ** shape, and what is the exact cash value 
of common statements about shape, such as ‘‘This 
penny is round.” The notion of shape is one of the 
many points where the traditional separation between 
Space and Time wears very thin. This is readily seen 
if we ask : “ What is the shape of a cloud of coloured 
vapour?” As the outlines of a cloud are continually 
shifting, there is nothing that can strictly be called the 
shape of it We can, however, divide up the history 
of the cloud into shorter and shorter successive sections, 
and talk of the shape of each of these. Shape only 
becomes a perfectly definite concept when it refers to 
a momentary extended object ; it can therefore only be 
defined strictly by the use of Extensive Abstraction. 
It is true, however, that there are many • objects, 
such as pennies, for which the shapes of successive 
momentary sections are practically identical over a 
long slice of history. In such cases we can talk of 
the shape of the object. We can say that a penny has 
a definite shape, and that this is circular. We have 
now to consider the precise meaning of such statements. 

(a) Sensible Shape , — Just as there is one and only 
one non-Pickwickian sense of being in a place, so there 
is only one literal sense of having a shape. We cannot 
define “shape” in its literal sense, any more than we 
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can define in a place** in its litc*nil sf*nsi*. 

But we can and do become accjuainted wifli rorirreif* 
instances of shape in our sf*ns**“field.s, Tlie Ii!f»ra! 
meaning* of shape is best illustratt‘d by a visual sfuisum 
which persists unchanged throughotil the whole of 
the short duration of a singh* sfuise firld. If will he 
remembered that, in the present chapter, we are making 
the simplifying assumption that sense-fields anci tin* 
sensa which they contain arc* iiterally momenfarv. 
This assumption will he corri*cted in tfie next chaplm*. 
But in the meanwhile we may say that SensiMf Sknpr 
is the sort of shape possessed by visual and cither 
sensa, and that this is the fundamental meaning of 
shape. 

{b) Opiical Shape . talk of a niimh«*r of different 
observers ‘‘seeing the same from different places,” 

We have already discussed the cash value of this state- 
ment with sufficient accuracy for the purpose of defining 
optical occupation. For the prt»sfml purpose* we iniisi 
go a little further and draw a distinriion which we 
have hitherto ignored for the sake of simplicity. When 
several people are said to “see the same objiT.i/* this 
sometimes means that they al! “set* the sxirne {mri of 
the object/* and it sometimes means that they “see 
different parts of tht* same object/* Moreover,, when 
they are smting different parts of the same olijerh it 
would be held that sometimes the parts which they 
see are entirely separate, and that sometimes they 
partially overlap each other. The following rxiimples 
wil! illustrate these distinctions: (i) If a penny he 
laid on the table and a number fjf people stiiiicl riniitd 
and look at it, we should *^iy iliai they all ihr 

whole of the upper surface of the puiny/* (a) If I 
am in my rooms with the docir shtit, and I kmk m 
the door from inside the room whilst you Iwik ;tl it 
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of people stand round and look at it, we should say 
that they all see partially different parts of it, but 
that the parts seen by adjacent observers partially over- 
lap.” It is quite evident that these three different 
types of statement express three genuinely different 
situations, all of which often arise in real life. On the 
naive view, that we literally sense parts of the surfaces 
of physical objects when we look at them, the meanings 
of such statements are tolerably obvious. But we have 
long ago deserted that view ; and indeed one of the 
reasons which made us do so was the differences in 
sensible shape of the sensa of various observers who 
were all ‘‘seeing the whole of the upper surface of a 
penny.” It is therefore necessary for us to define Pick- 
wickian senses in which such statements are true. 

A and B may be said to see the same part of a 
perceptual object when the visual sensa Sa and Sn, which 
are the appearances of this object to A and B respectively, 
are optically present in precisely the same region of the 
movement-continuum. It might be said: “How is 
this possible, when Sa may be circular and elliptical ; 
or, again, both may be circular, but Sa much bigger 
than This objection rests on a confusion between 

optical and literal occupation. There is nothing in the 
definition of optical occupation to prevent precisely the 
same region of the movement-continuum being optically 
occupied from different places with sensa of various 
sensible shapes and sizes. What would be impossible 
is that either (a) the same place in a sense-field should 
be sensibly occupied by two sensa of different shape or 
size ; or {6) that the same region of the movement-con- 
tinuum should be physically occupied by scientific 
objects of different shape or size. It is now easy to deal 
with the other two cases. We see wholly different parts 
of a perceptual object if the visual sensa, which are the 
appearances of this object to us, are optically present in 
wholly separate regions of the movement-continuum. 
Lastly, A and B see partially overlapping parts of a 
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perceptual object if {a) the sensa and are optically 
present in different regions of the movement-continuum ; 
{b) these regions partly overlap ; and (^:) the overlapping 
part is optically occupied by a part of and by ^ 
part of ^ . What we must clearly understand is tha-t 
literally it is nonsense to suggest that the various 
sensa which constitute a complete optical object them-- 
selves overlap and together make up a single surface. 

It is hardly worth while to take great trouble to 
define the optical shape of a perceptual object. This 
would involve defining some Pickwickian sense in which 
we could talk of the shape of the complete optical object 
which is a constituent of the given perceptual object* 
Now common-sense would admit that no one can literally 
see the whole of any perceptual object from any one 
position. And it would admit that the visual shape and 
size of any part depend on the position of the observer* 
In fact we only use visual shape and size as indications 
(trustworthy enough under normal conditions, if suitr- 
ably corrected) of the shape of the perceptual object* 
And by the shape of the perceptual object common - 
sense understands its felt shape. It is possible, and 
perhaps useful, to define the optical shape and size of a. 
part of a perceptual object from a given direction. This 
might be done as follows : If we look at the place where* 
a perceptual object is, bring the visual appearance of 
the object into the middle of our visual field, and then 
follow our noses, we do sense a series of visual fields, eacln 
containing an appearance of the object. These sensa, 
as w^e have already seen, do increase to a maximum 
of size and brightness as we approach the place which 
they optically occupy. We might, perhaps, take th€* 
size and shape of the largest and clearest sensum of 
such a series as what is meant by the optical size and 
shape from a given direction of a certain part of the 
perceptual object. But I do not think that it would be 
possible to generalise this definition, so as to give a mean 
ing to the size and shape of a complete optical object. 
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{£') .P/{rsirai Ska/>t \ — We have said that (‘ommon- 
stnse idf*ntilies the rt^l ” shape of a perceptual o!)je<:t 
with its felt shape. l.lus statement r<u}uin‘s a good 
cif*al of analysis. Tin* first thitig to notice is that we 
are much more indin«*d to believe* that we feel literal 
parts of thi* surfaces of physical objects tfian tliat we 
sf*e them. .\Iirror-iniagi‘S, and tlie variations of visual 
shape and size with the position of the observer, make 
it fairly evident, even to common -sense, that visual sensa 
are not literally fKirts of the surfaces of p(*rce|)tual 
otijects, though, of course, common-sense does not under- 
stand what radical changes a consistent application of 
fills conclusion involves. But we are convinced that 
w’hat we toucdi is literally a part of the surface of a 
pliysica! object I believe that, with suitable explana- 
turns and qualifications, some sucli view can be held ; 
but we must gradually work up to it, and make the 
necessary distinctions as we go along. 

(l) There are tactual fields, just as there are visual 
fields. And within them there are sometimes out- 
slarsding tactual sensa, with, recognisable sensible shape 
and position within die? fudd. Tactual sensa stand out 
frijfn the rest of the tactual field, if they be markedly 
clifFerent in ternpt?rature or in “feer’ from the rest. 
These remarks would be illustrated by laying one’s 
band on a table with a small bit of ice lying on it or 
with a nail sticking up from it. In each case we sliould 
sense a tactual field with a certain outstanding tactual 
seiisum at a certain sensible place within it. In the 
first case the sensum would stand out by its coldness 
froiB the background, .and it would have a sensible 
shape. In the second x* sensum would stand out from 
ihc background by its pcjciiiiar ** prickly feelP' But, in 
fill? ordinary man, the tacliial field is much le?ss clearly 
dsfrerenliated than the visual field, and sensible tactual 
position and shape are far vaguer than the sensible 
sliapies and positions of visual sensa. Very possibly 
111 is is not true of blind men. The tactual field, such 
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as we have just been describinjj:, is eonnerteil with what 
[>sy(:h(>l<)j4ists call “ passive tuuch ” ; and it is gcnrniily 
admitteil that passive touch by itself f^ives viay vajaue 
information about shape and si/e. 

{2) just as visual .sensa are literally present only in 
their own fields, so tactual sensa are literally present 
only in tactual fields. When we say that there is a i niii 
round tactual .sensuin at a certain place in the movement 
continuum, we are neces.sarily speakintf in a Pickwickian 
sense, :is much as when we say that thent is an ellijitii al 
brown visual sensum there. 'I'liis Pickwickian sensi* 
is fairlv obvious. A certain tactual sensum may he said 
to occnipy tliat place in thv. nurntniiMU-roritinuum to 
whicli I havf* to move iny hand hf‘foff* 1 can sense 
this sensum. 'Flie total ^•|^do^ in wiiic^h a ceriain 
perceptual obj«*ct i.s pnssent may, in this simsiu 
occupied in dil'fentnt parts by a i^reat number of ciiff«*rriil 
tactual sensa from contenifKirary tielcis of different 
observers and from successive fields of a sin|.4lr observer^ 
"riu* wiiole of ,su(*h a |4Toup of rati-ital seiiha winilcl hr 
the* Ctmsiiiuvni^ whiedi, alor‘g wiiii tlir cfimplrlr 

optical obj(x:t and pt*rhaps other (‘oristiineiits* makes up 
the perct*ptual object, 

{3) It would generally be acimitifxl ilia! it is liy 
‘‘active* touch/' oc., by passing otir lirigttrs ovi^r stirhiers 
that w(* learn about the “real shapes'* of fdyeeis like 
pennies. Now active toueli is partly a mtivefiieiil* 
experienc'e and partly a tactual experifmi:is llie ptindy 
tactual side of it is tllustraiecl in isolatioii in jMssivr 
touch, and we have seen how very liuie it has lo frii 
the normal man about shafie and si/,e, lliii at live 
ttmcli is movement of very much the same kind ;is wr 
experience wlten we walk about, ac:c:oni|Ufiird by s«ois;e 
tions of temperature, pressure, “ sharpfiirss/' 
ness/' eO!. We find that there are ceriiiifi rrgioiiH tif 
die movement-continuum into wdiicdi %ve caiiiiol ruler or 
push oiir hands. Our previously frei* course is sicippriL 
This stoppage is accompaiifed and empiiasisrtl by 
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tiK'lual sensations of various kinds. It is always 
a( -coin pan i(!d by pressure-sensations, which grow in 
intfuisity the more we try to penetrate the region in 
question. When we actively feel a body we are trying 
to penetrate a certain region of the movement-continuum 
from v'arious dirtu-tions, and are failing to do .so. And 
our failure is marked by characteristic tactual .sen.sations. 
1 he points t>n it.s surface are the points at which 
attetn{>icd courses of further movement are stopped. 
Tiiu.%, it seem.s to me that what we feel when we are said 
to be actively exploring a certain perceptual object is 
a clo.sed surface in tlie movement-continuum. The felt 
boundaries are the houndarie.s of a volume which is in 
the niejvement-continuum in the .same literal .sense in 
which a tactual .sensum i.s in its tactual field or a visual 
sensurn in its visual fierld. Tfie optical constituent and 
the tangible con.stitaent of the perceptual object are on 
the surface of this felt negion in their respective Pick- 
wickian ways, whilst relevant scientific objects are 
within this regiors in a perfectly literal sense. 

There i.s one important point to remember here. 
The fjxjjerience of beitjg stopped when we try to pene- 
trate a certain region of the movement-continuum from 
various din-ctions is not one simultaneous experience, 
but is a series of attempts and failures, accom- 

patii«;d by characteristic tactual .sen.sations. On the 
other hand, the region which we are said to feel is con- 
ceived a.s a network of cuntemporary points. If we had 
not ijot the concepts of shape and volume from our 
visual, and in a much smaller degree, our tactual fiields, 
we should never have been able to interpret these 
sucie.ssive sloppage.s a.s a network of contemporary 
point.'* in a kind of space. This is simply a further 
illustration of the general fact, already noted, that apart 
from the characteristic peculiarities of visual fields 
and their correlations with our bodily movements we 
should never have interpreted the movement-continuum 
spatially at ail. 
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(d) Summary of Conclusions about Shape. — Shapt^ 
has a perfectly definite meaning only as applied to 
extensive wholes of co-existent parts. It is therefore 
impossible to deal with it adequately apart from time. 
Strictly speaking, only momentary extended extents 
have shape, and we can only talk of the shape of a 
persistent object on the assumption that successive 
momentary sections of its history are extended events 
with the same shape. Leaving these temporal compli- 
cations aside till the next chapter, we may say that we 
reach the concept of shape by acquaintance with 
particular instances of it in the form of visual and 
a much less degree) tactual sensa. Having reached 
the concept in this way, we can, as usual, proceed to 
apply it to other cases which we cannot sense. 

The notion of the shape of a perceptual object has 
the same kind of confusion as the perceptual object 
itself. For the latter is a coinpositum of constituent 
objects of various types. Each of these constituent 
objects will have a shape only in a Pickwickian sense, 
if at all. And the Pickwickian sense will be different 
for each different type of constituent object. It proved 
to be unprofitable, and perhaps impossible, to define 
a meaning for the shape of the optical constituent or 
the tangible constituent. In fact, what is meant by the 
shape of a perceptual object seems not to be the shape 
of any of its constituent objects. It is rather the shape 
of a certain region of discontinuity within the move- 
ment-continuum. This is the region on whose surface 
the optical qnd tangible components- of the perceptual 
object are present in the Pickwickian senses of 
“presence” appropriate to each. And within this 
volume are supposed to reside those scientific objects 
which are mainly relevant in determining the optical 
and tangible filling of the region. 

The boundaries of such regions of the movement- ^ 
continuum are learnt by active exploration. Attempts 
at further movement are here stopped, and the stoppage 
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is ernpliasisrci by the accompanying tactual sensations. 
Tlii‘ !nter|>retation of these successivt^ stoppages as a 
fietwcifk of iumteinporary points witiiin the movement- 
Cimtinuum involves tlie application of concepts derived 
mainly from the visual held> and the same is true of 
the spatial interpretation of the movement-continuum 
itself. The shapes of visual sensa are taken as indica- 
tions of tile shape of this region in the movement- 
continuum, but are admitted by common-sense to need 
correction, a correction which we apply automatically 
and properly in familiar cases. 

Tliis is as far as we can profitably go without con- 
sidering the temporal characteristics of sensa, physical 
objects, and physical events. With these we shall deal 
in the next chapter. 

The following additional works may be consulted 
with advantage : 

Ck F. Stout, Man^a/ 0/ Psychology^ Book HI. Fart IL, Caps. 
lILandIV. 

W. James, l^nr$dplc$ of Psychology^ Chapter on Space. 

II EKE ELK Y, Theory 0/ Vmm, 


CHAPTER X 


'' She is settling fast/" said the First Lieutenant as he returned 
from shaving. 

** Fast, Mr Spoker ? "" asked the Captain. “ The expression 
is a strange one, for Time (if you- will think of it) is only 
relative.” 

(R. L. Stevenson, The Sinking Ship.) 

The Dates and Durations of Sensa and of 
Physical Objects and Events 

We have now to raise the same kind of questions about 
date and duration as we have just been raising* about 
place and shape. As in the last chapter we were 
learning something fresh, not only about Matter, but 
also about Space, so here we are going to dig beneath 
the traditional concepts of Time and Change which 
were treated in Chapter 11. We shall also be correcting 
certain simplifying assumptions which were made in 
the last chapter, such, e.g.^ as the assumption that our 
successive sensible fields are literally momentary. 

Comparison of Spatial and Temporal Characteristics 
of Sensa. — Let us begin with the temporal characteristics 
which belong to sensa in the same direct and literal 
way . in which sensible place in their own fields belongs 
to them. There are three ways in which temporal 
characteristics are more pervasive than spatial ones, 
(i) Only objects have places and shapes in a literal or 
even a Pickwickian sense. Mental acts, like believing, 
wishing, etc., neither have sensible places, such as 
sensa have in their own fields, nor are they commonly 
held to be in physical Space, even in a Pickwickian 
sense. This is denied by Alexander, but I am quite 

844 
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unconvinced by his arg-nments. It is no doubt possible 
to give a Pickwickian nneaning to the statement that our 
mental acts are in our heads, but we make so little 
scientific use of such statements that it is hardly worth 
troubling to do so. On the other hand, it seems to me 
that mental acts have dates in the same literal sense as 
sensa and other objects, which are not acts. When I 
say that I began to think of my dinner at the moment 
when I heard a noise, I am asserting that a certain act 
of thought aiid a certain sensation of sound were con- 
temporary ; and this is an expression of an immediate 
experience, and has nothing Pickwickian about it. 
(ii) The spatial characteristics of the sensa of one sense 
do not literally extend to those of another sense, even 
in the case of a single observer. My visual sensa have 
places in my visual field, and my tactual sensa have 
places in my tactual field ; there is no place in which 
both are literally present. We do, indeed, come to say 
that certain visual sensa are compresent with certain 
tactual ones ; but, as we have seen, this only means 
that both are present, in different Pickwickian senses, in 
a region of the movement-continuum. This is not the 
kind of fact that can be directly sensed. On the other 
hand, it does seem to me that temporal relations do 
literally connect sensa belonging to different senses of 
the same observer. I can often judge quite immediately 
that a certain noise that I sense is contemporary with 
a certain flash that I sense, and is later than a certain 
twinge of toothache which I remember. Here I seem 
to be using the names of these temporal relations quite 
literally, and in no Pickwickian sense. On the other 
hand, temporal relations do not literally stretch across 
from one observer to another. You and I may judge 
that two visual sensa, one of which was sensed by you 
and the other by me, were contemporary ; and you may 
judge that your visual sensum was contemporary with 
a twinge of toothache that you felt. But my flash and 
yours are not contemporary, in the same literal sense 
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in which your flash and your toothache are con- 
temporary. Temporal relation.s betw(;en tin; sensa 
or the mental acts of two different observers have to 
be dfffined in terms of a good many othttr facts beside 
the two which they are said to relate, just as we found 
with spatial relations between the sensa of different 
observers, (iii) .Spatial relations do not literally extend 
from the sensa of one field of a certain observer to the 
sen.sa of a later field of the .same sense of the .same 
ob.server. It is only in a Pickwickian .sense that we 
can .say that a certain visual .sensum of mine is corn- 
present with another visual .sensum of mine;, which 
belongs to a later field. On the otlum hand, direct 
memory .seems often to bridge the gap between two 
of our .sensa of different dates, and to enable us to 
judge directly that one is lit«;rally later than the other. 

Sensible Duration : («) Sr»sa and Scf’sf~i>l>jftts , — We 
a.s.sumed temporarily, and for the sake of simplicity, 
in the last chapter that f»ur succe.ssive .sensible fields 
are literally momentary, and that a .sensum in one field 
is ipso facto different from any sensum in another field. 
We must now get liehind the.se .simplifying a.s.sumptions. 
The .second of them i.s partly a matter of definitKjn. 
It is obvious that what is now past cannot lie preci.sely 
and numerically the .same a.s what is now pre.sent, even 
though the sen.sibk qualities and ,sha|>es of both should 
be exactly the same, and though they should <x*cupy 
preci.sely similar .sensible places in their respective 
sensible field.s, I am therefore ju.stified in using the 
term “.sensum " in such a way that they shall be called 
different .sensa. This is, of course, without prejudice 
to the fact that the resemblances and the crmtiniiity 
between the members of a series of different sensa in 
successive fields may be .such that it is possible and 
useful to speak of a single per.sistent seme-ohjtet, of 
whose hi.story the sen.sa of the .series are different and 
successive slices. When there is a .series of sensa 
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in a set of successive fields of an observer 

O, and when there is enough qualitative likeness between 
adjacent sensa of the series, we can say that a sense- 
obj(*ct S exists and persists, and that these sensa are 
successive parts of its history. If all the sensa of the 
series be indistinguishable in their qualities, we. can 
say that the .sense-object .S has persisted unchanged 
throughout a certain duration. If the successive sensa 
have different places in their respective fields, and if 
certain further conditions be fulfilled, we can say that 
the .sense-object S ha.s moved. The sort of continuity 

that is required o[ the .sen.sa in order that 

they .shall all count as parts of the history of a single 
sense-object S, is that the nearer together two sensa 
are in the .series the more alike are their sensible places 
in their respective fields. If this condition be fulfilled, 
we say that there is a single sense-object, and if the 
succe.ssive .sensible places are different, we say that it 
has moved. We can, of course, remember the place of 
a sensum Sr in its field and compare it with that of 
in its field frw- This is not generally an act of 
deliberate memory and comparison, but we automatically 
notice if Jr+i’s position in /,,+j is greatly different from SyS 
position in /,» If the fields which come after a certain 
field f„ do not contain sensa with the right sort of resem- 
blance and continuity with the previous s's, we say that 
the .sense-object S has ceased to exist. As we have 
already explained, nothing that has ever existed really 
(:ea.s(;s to exist. The parts of its history that have be- 
come, merely recede into the more and more distant 
past; and nothing that henceforward becomes, is of 
.such a nature that it adds on to these past events to 
make a continuation of that particular sense-object. It 
were therefore less misleading to say that the sense- 
object in question ceases to /^rsist. The past, like 
the unhappy Theseus, “ Sedet, ceternumque sedebit." 

(b) Duration of Sense-fields and of Sensa. — On the 
assumption that sensible fields are literally momentary, 
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it follows that sensa are also literally momentary. Hut 
this assumption must now be dropped, and we must 
come closer to the actual facts of sensible experience. 
A sensible event has a finite duration, which may 
roughly be defined as the time during which it is sensed, 
as di.stinct from being remembered. The two kinds 
of act are markedly different when a long gap of time 
separates the act of remembering from the object re- 
membered. As the time-lapse between act and object 
decreases, the distinction between .sensing and remember- 
ing grows fainter, and no absolutely .sharp line can bt* 
drawn where one ends and the other begins. Still, 
it is certain that what can be sen,sed at any moment 
stretches a little way back behind that moment. This 
is the phenomenon to which we have already referred 
as the Specious Present. I do not find th<t accounts 
of the Specious Present given by p.sychologists very 
clear, and I shall therefore try to illu.strate the matter 
in my own way, which will lead us to definitions of 
momentary fields and momentary acts of .sensing. It 
is obvious that, if we are to hold that all ob{ect-events 
are really of finite duration, and that momentary objtas 
are to be defined by Extensive Abstraction, we ought 
to take up the same attitude towards acts. I .shall 
begin by a.$.suming literally momentary acts of sensing, 
and shall then correct this abstraction. 

Let us repre.sent the history of Q's acts by a directed 
line OO. Let us represent the history of hi.s .sensible 
fields by a parallel line ee. Let 0„ on the upper line, 
represent a momentary act of sen.sing done by O at 
a moment r',. I take it to be a fact that this act gra.sps 
an event of finite duration which stretches back from 
the moment to a moment which is earlier by an 
amount t. This duration t is the length of O’s Specious 
Pre.sent. 1 call this event and f represent the act 
of sensing which grasps it as a whole by the right- 
angled triangle c,0/„ with e/, as ba.se and O, as 
vertex. 
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We will 
which is 



Let us now suppose that, at a slightly later date 
(separated by less than the length of the Specious 
Present), O performs another act of sensing, 
represent this thy the dotted triangle 
similar to This grasps an 

event of duration r, stretching 
back from the moment when the 
act happens. The event is repre- 
sented by ^2/2- Now it is evident 
that there is a part which is 
common to the two events e^e\ 
and This part is sensed 

by both the acts and O2. On 

the other hand, there is a part of the first event 
which is not sensed by the second act, and a part 
e\e\ of the second event which is not sensed by the 
first act. It will be noticed that the duration of 
the event which is sensed by both and Og, is such 
that, when added to the time that elapses between the 
two acts, it makes up the duration of O’s Specious 
Present. If we finally take an act 0 „, separated from 
OjL by the length of the Specious Present, the event 
which it grasps has nothing in common with e^e\, except 
the single point which is labelled both e\ and Thus, 
if two acts of sensing by O be separated by the length 
of O's Specious Present, the only event that is sensed 
in both of them is a ‘‘ momentary event/’ In general, 
we notice that the shorter the time-lapse between two 
of O’s acts of sensing, the longer is the event which is 
sensed in both of them ; and that, as the lapse tends 
to nothing, the duration of the event tends to r. 

(c) Momentary Fields and Momentary A cts of Sensing, — 
We are now able to remove the supposition of literally 
momentary acts, and to define by Extensive Abstraction 
both momentary acts and momentary fields. If the 
reader will look back at the diagram he will see that 
the event ef^^ which is common to the two acts of 
sensing and O2, is a fortiori common to and any 
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act that happens between and Og. For it will be a 
proper part of the longer event w^hich is common to 
this pair of more closely adjacent acts. If we imagine 
a continuous series of momentary acts between Oj and 
O2 we can regard them as momentary sections of an 
act or process of finite duration, and can say that the 
finite event is present throughout the whole of this 
process of sensing. The parts and e\e ]^ form a kind of 
penumbra ; the latter was not present at the beginning, 
and the former is not present at the end, of this finite 
process of sensing ; but the part is present all 
through. A momentary sensible field may thus be 
roughly defined as the limit which the event that is 
present throughout the whole of a process of sensing 
approaches, as the duration of the process of sensing 
approaches to the length of the observer’s Specious 
Present. The reference to limits can then be got rid 
of in the usual way by Extensive Abstraction. The 
momentary field e\ might finally be defined as follows : 
It is a class of events such that each member of it is 
present throughout the whole of sorne process of sensing 
which begins at t\ and does not last longer than O’s 
Specious Present, 

In the same kind of way we can define a momentary 
act of sensing. The longer an event the shorter is the 
process of sensing throughout the whole of which it is 
present. As the length of the sensed event approaches 
that of the Specious Present, the duration of the process 
of sensing throughout the whole of which the event is 
present approaches to nothing. We could, therefore, 
roughly define a momentary act of sensing as the limit 
which a process of sensing approaches as the duration 
of the event which is present throughout the whole of 
this process approaches to that of the observer’s Specious 
Present. The reference to limits can then be got rid of 
in the usual way. The momentary act might ulti- 
mately be defined as follows : It is a class of acts such 
that throughout each member of it there is present 
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event wnich ends at t\ and does not last longer than the 
duration of O’s Specious Present. 

In real life we may assume that our acts of sensing 
are not momentary, but are processes that last for a 
finite time. What we choose to count as one process 
of sensing, of course, depends on many factors, of which 
the most important is probably unity of interest. If our 
account of the Specious Present be right, the funda- 
mental fact is that a process of sensing which lasts for 
a finite time (provided it be shorter than the duration 
of the Specious Present) will actually sense a certain 
event of finite duration throughout the whole time that 
the process lasts. Since, however, we have succeeded 
in defining momentary acts and momentary sensible 
fields in terms of processes of sensing and sensible 
fields of finite duration, we are henceforth at liberty 
to use the momentary conceptions whenever we find it 
convenient to do so. 

{d) Sensible Change . — We are now in a position to deal 
with sensible change and movement. We have already 
defined what is meant by the statement that a sense- 
object has changed or moved. We saw that it depended 
on a comparison between the sensible positions and 
other qualities of sensa in successive fields. But it is 
a notorious fact that we do not merely notice that some- 
thing has moved or otherwise changed ; we also often 
see something moving or changing. This happens if we 
look at the second-hand of a watch or look at a flickering 
flame. These are experiences of a quite unique kind ; 
we could no more describe what we sense in them to a 
man who had never had such experiences than we could 
describe a red colour to a man born blind. It is also 
clear that to see a second-hand moving is a quite different 
thing from ‘‘seeing’* that an hour-hand has moved. 
In the one case we are concerned with something that 
happens within a single sensible field ; in the other we 
are concerned with a comparison between the contents 
of two different sensible fields. Now we have just seen 
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that, in the total event which is sensed by a proccjss 
that lasts for less time than the duration of the wSpecio^JS 
Present, there is a finite part which is sensibly present 
throughout the whole process of sensing. Even if b. 
certain process of sensing goes on for longer than a 
Specious Present, there will be parts of it that are 
shorter than the duration of a Specious Present, and 
some event of finite duration will be sensed throughout 
any one of these shorter parts of the total process. 
us consider any such finite event, which is sensed 
throughout the whole of a finite process of sensing. 
It will constitute a sensible field, and it lasts for a 
finite time. It can therefore be divided into successive 
fields of shorter duration, which together make it up. 
If anything in one of its earlier sections be qualitatively 
different from anything in any of its later sections there 
will be change within the original finite field. But the 
whole of this field is sensed throughout a finite process 
of sensing. Thus the qualitative differences between 
its earlier and its later sections will be sensed together ; 
i.e. the observer will actually sense the changing a.nd 
will not merely notice that something has changed. 
We can now easily see why a change must surpass a 
certain minimum speed if it is to be sensed as such. 
If a change takes place slowly, this means that closeily 
adjacent events are qualitatively very little different 
from each other. It may therefore happen that two 
events are not qualitatively distinguishable by us unless 
they are separated by more than the duration of a 
Specious Present. If this be so, these two qualitatively 
distinguishable sections of a single long event are too 
far separated to be sensed together even by a momentary 
act. A fortiori they could not be sensed throughout the 
whole of any process of sensing which lasts for a finite 
time, as all real acts of sensing do. Thus we may be 
able in such a case to judge by memory and comparison 
that something has changed^ but we shall not be able 
to sense its changing. 
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The fact that, in favourable cases, changes can 
actually be sensed, is of great importance in developing 
the concept of change in general. A sufficiently short 
act of sensing senses a field of finite duration. This 
field is divisible into earlier and later parts, which to- 
gether make it up. Now, since I sense this finite field 
as a whole, I actually sense the way in which its earlier 
half joins up with its later half to make up the whole. 
By analogy with this, I am able to conceive how two 
successive adjacent fields, which no act, however short, 
can sense together, are joined up with each other in 
nature to form a single long event. I thus interpret 
those qualitative differences, which I can notice only 
between successively sensed fields, in terms of the 
changes which I can actually sense within a field that 
is short enough to be sensed as a whole by an act of 
finite duration. If there were no sensible change, it 
would still be true that a sufficiently short act of sensing 
senses a field of finite duration ; but it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for us to recognise that this was divisible 
into successive shorter sections which join up with each 
other to make the finite field. For there would be no 
recognisable qualitative difference between the earlier 
and the later sections. In this case, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for us to conceive the way in which a 
finite field, which is now sensed, joins on to an earlier 
finite field, which is now only remembered. It would 
be proportionately difficult for us to interpret any 
qualitative differences that we might find between two 
such fields in terms of slow continuous change. 

{e) Conclusiofis about Sensible Duration . — We have now, 

I think, got all the facts that are needed to deal with 
the concept of the duration of sensa. A sensible field 
is the total event that is sensed throughout the whole 
of any process of sensing. No process which lasts for 
longer than the duration of a Specious Present senses 
a single sensible field, and no sensible field can last 
longer than the duration of a Specious Present. But. 
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on the other hand, every process of sensing that lasts 
for a shorter time than a Specious Present senses 
throughout the whole of it a sensible field of finite 
duration. Since we can always divide up a process 
of sensing into successive bits, each of which is shorter 
than a Specious Present, we can always divide up the 
total event that an observer has sensed in the course of 
a long process of sensing into successive sensible fields, 
each of a finite duration less than that of the Specious 
Present. There is thus a maximum possible duration 
for a sensible field, but any sensible field is divisible 
into shorter fields which join together at their ends to 
make up the whole. This divisibility is made obvious 
to us by the fact of sensible change, and the mode of 
junction of successive adjacent fields is conceived to be 
analogous to that which is actually sensed in the case 
of the earlier and the later half of a single sensible field. 

Now we have already seen that even a momentary 
sensible field (especially, for example, a visual one) is 
spatially extended. We have now seen that any real 
sensible field has a certain duration, which cannot 
exceed that of the observer’s Specious Present. It is 
thus also temporally ‘‘extended.” It may thus be 
regarded as a four-dimensional spatio-temporal whole. 
I define a sensum as a part of a sensible field. Now, 
if we consider an ordinary three-dimensional volume, 
like a cube, and neglect the question of duration 
altogether, we see that anything that is literally a part 
of it must be a three-dimensional volume too. For it 
is only such things that could literally fit together to 
make up the cube. Plane sections of the cube are not 
parts of it in this literal sense, though it is perfectly 
easy to define by Extensive Abstraction Pickwickian 
senses in which planes, lines, and points can be truly 
and usefully said to be “parts” of volumes. In the 
same way, it is clear that the only sort of thing that 
can literally be a part of a spatio-temporal whole, like 
a sensible field, must be something that is extended in 
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time as well as in space. Any actual sensum is there- 
fore extended both spatially and temporally. Granted 
that no sensum is to be held to last longer than the 
sensible field of which it is a part, we have still to ask 
what is meant by the statement that one sensum persists 
through the whole of a certain sensible field and that 
another sensum does not. The following cases can 
arise: (i) A certain place in a sensible field may be 
occupied by a sense-quality a colour of a certain 
definite shade, brightness, and saturation) throughout 
the whole duration of the sensible field. We should 
then say that a sensum of this colour has persisted and 
rested in one sensible place throughout the whole 
duration of the field. Of such a sensum we can only 
say that it cannot last longer than the sensible field of 
which it is a part (and therefore not longer than the dura- 
tion of a Specious Present), though, of course, it may 
be continued by qualitatively indistinguishable sensa, 
occupying similar sensible places in successive sensible 
fields, (ii) A certain place might be sensibly occupied 
by a continuously changing sense-quality throughout 
the whole duration of the sensible .field. This means 
roughly that, if we divide up the history of this place 
throughout the duration of the field into successive 
thinner sections, any two sections will be occupied by 
a different sense-quality, but the thinner we make the 
sections the more nearly alike will be the sense-qualities 
that occupy this place throughout adjacent sections. 
In this case we should actually ‘‘sense the change of 
quality.” The sensible identity of place, and the 
continuity of the sense-quality, would generally be 
regarded as sufficient to justify us in saying that a 
single sensum has persisted throughout the sensible 
field and has rested in one sensible place, but that it 
sensibly and continuously changes in quality. (iii) 
It might be possible to divide the history of a certain 
sensible place in a sensible field into three successive 
sections, of which the first is occupied by a quality 
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the second by a markedly different quality g'g, and the 
third by a markedly different quality q^. We should 
then say that there were three successive sensa, each of 
which persisted for so long, and then was succeeded by 
another. If the middle one of these sections should 
be excessively short, we could say that we had sensed 
a sense-flash of quality ^3 S't this sensible place.’’ (iv) 
It might happen that, as we divide up the sensible field 
into successive thinner sections, we find that in each 
section there is a sensible place occupied by the same 
sense-quality. Moreover, the shapes of these sensible 
places might be indistinguishable. But the sensible 
places occupied by this quality in successive sections 
of the sensible field might differ. And it might be 
found that the thinner we made the sections the more 
nearly alike were the sensible places occupied by 
this quality in adjacent sections. On the grounds of 
this continuity of place and identity of shape and 
sensible quality, we should be justified in saying that 
we were dealing with a single sensum, which persists 
throughout the whole of the sensible field. But we 
should actually sense its movement ; and should there- 
fore say that a moving sensum of such and such shape 
and sensible quality persisted throughout the whole of 
this sensible field. In real life it is unlikely that the 
shapes of the successive places would be exactly alike, 
or that precisely the same sense-quality would occupy 
each of them. But, provided that the change of shape 
and of sense-quality was continuous in the sense defined 
above, we should still say that we were dealing with a 
single sensum ; but should add that it changes sensibly 
in shape and quality as it sensibly moves. Of course 
a moving or qualitatively changing sensum need not 
persist throughout the whole of a sensible field, any 
more than a resting or qualitatively fixed one need do 
so. The change may begin after the beginning and 
end before the end of the sensible field in question. 

I think that we have now said all that is necessary 
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tli.^ duration of sensa. As in all questions of 
>0, t:he answer depends in part on mere matters of 
ion. When we ask how long so and so lasts, we 
Li-iSt: to lay down our criterion of identity for so 
► . If anything lasts at all, the successive parts 
history are necessarily numerically different, or 
>ulci not be successive. Our criterion of identity 
:hor*efore, depend on identity of quality, in a wide 
of that word, which includes shape and place, 
tho question is: “How much qualitative differ- 
SLrx we allow between successive slices of a long 
before it ceases to be appropriate to call the whole 
th^ history of so and so?'^ Obviously, this is a 
yrx “which admits of various answers; but no one 
that complete qualitative identity of successive 
is necessary if they are all to be regarded as 
of the history of one persistent object. I have 
i the word sensum in such a way that nothing 
oannot be sensed throughout the whole of some 
s of sensing is to be called one sensum, no matter 
froat the qualitative resemblance and the con- 
'' hotween successive slices of this long event may 
itjioh a long event may count as the history of a 
^^nse-object ; because the kind of identity needed 
s persistence of a sense-object, as defined by me, 
ereot from that required for the persistence of a 
Tx. Within these limits, however, I have not 
leired^that complete identity of place, shape, or 
quality is essential to the identity of a sensum. 
sfore recognise the existence of sensibly moving 
;e:nsibly changing sensa. Since the experiences 
X si hie change and movement are peculiar and 
taut:, and since they occur within fields that are 
i as wholes by processes of sensing of finite 
on, this seems to be the most reasonable course 
:e. Anyone who disapproves of it has merely to 
appropriate modifications in his definition of the 
s^Tzs^mn ; he will still have to recognise and deal as 
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best he can with all the facts which we have been 
passing under review. 

Dating of Sensa. — We can now turn to the subject 
of date. The notion of date only becomes perfectly 
definite when we deal with momentary events ; and no 
actual events are momentary. It therefore has to be 
defined by Extensive Abstraction. We will first con- 
sider the dating of sensa which are sensed by a single 
observer, and we will then pass to the concept of 
temporal relations between sensa of different observers. 
When a meaning can be assigned to the statement that 
a sensum which is sensed by Oj, is contemporary 
with which is sensed by Og, and later than 53, which 
was sensed by O3, it will be possible to see what is 
meant by the notion of a date which is neutral as 
between various observers. But I must just say a 
word about the dates of acts of sensing. 

(a) Temporal Relation between Act of Sensing and 
Sensum. — If the reader will refer back to the diagram, 
by which we illustrated the facts of the Specious Present, 
he will see that we there tacitly assumed that a 
momentary act of sensing would be contemporary with 
the end-point of the finite event which it senses. This 
is implied by making lines, like in the diagram, 
normal to the line of objects sensed. I suppose that it 
is possible that an act of sensing might be later by a 
finite amount than the whole of the event th^t it senses. 
It could not, of course, on our view of the future, be 
earlier than any part of what it senses. For, when the 
act is present, there is nothing later than it; and to 
sense what has not yet become, would be literally to 
sense nothing. Our assumption seems to be the most 
reasonable one to make. On the one hand, there is, 
so far as I know, nothing conclusive against it. On 
the other hand, the distinguishing mark of an act of 
memory is that it is separated by a finite time-lapse from 
the latest part of the event which it remembers. Hence, 
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any other assumption than that which we made, would 
render it difficult to distinguish, even in theory, between 
an act of sensing and an act of remembering. The 
practical which there sometimes is in drawing 

this distinction can easily be accounted for on our view. 
We can well suppose that, as the gap between an act 
of remembering and the end of the event remembered 
gets shorter and shorter, it will be more and more 
difficult to distinguish the act of remembering from an 
act of sensing, in which, if we are right, the gap 
vanishes altogether. I shall therefore take it that the 
assumption tacitly made in the diagram is justified. In 
general, then, we may say that the beginning of a pro- 
cess of sensing, throughout the whole of which an 
event of finite duration is sensed, is contemporary with 
the end of the event in question. Thus, in the diagram, 
Oi, the beginning of the act O^O^, is contemporary 
with the end of the event which is sensed 

throughout the whole of this process. This will suffice 
as to the connexion between the dates of an act of 
sensing and of an event sensed by it; a question to 
which nothing comparable arises when we deal with 
Space, since mental acts do not have places, as they 
have dates. 

(b) Temporal Relations within a Sense-field , — Having 
cleared this point out of the way, let us consider 
the dating of sensa that are sensed during the life- 
history of a single observer. This inquiry falls into 
two parts. We have first to consider the dating of 
sensa that fall within a single sensible field of the 
observer, and then to consider the extension of this to 
sensa that do not fall into the same sensible field but into 
successive ones. I must first clear up a slight ambiguity 
in the term sensible field. In the last chapter we counted 
the fields of two different senses, e,g,y an auditory and a 
visual field of the same observer, as different sensible 
fields which do not form parts of a single larger whole. 
This is true as regards spatial characteristics, which we 
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were then considering ; since sensible spatial relations 
do not connect the sensa of one sense with those of 
another. But, as regards temporal characteristics, the 
distinction between the sensible fields of different senses 
ceases to be of importance. A noise that I sense 
auditorily may be sensibly and literally contemporary 
with a flash of colour that I sense visually. We can 
therefore say that the special sensible fields of the various 
senses form parts of a single general sensible field, so far 
as temporal characteristics are concerned. When I 
speak of a sensible field in the sequel, I shall mean a 
general sensible field,- unless the context makes it plain 
that I am referring to some special one, such as that of 
sight or that of hearing. 

Let us then take a certain sensible field of a certain 
observer. As we have explained, this is of finite 
duration and its parts of finite duration are sensa. Some 
of these endure throughout the whole of it, others do 
not. Of two sensa, neither of which endures through- 
out the whole of this field, one may be completely 
separated from the other, one may cease and some 
third sensum may intervene before the other begins. 
On the other hand, the end of one may exactly coincide 
with the beginning of the other. Or, finally, the two 
may partially or totally overlap. These various temporal 
relations between sensa of finite duration that fall into 
the same sensible field can be and are directly sensed, 
just as the spatial relations between two coloured patches 
in the same visual field can be. Two sensa would be 
said to be sensibly simultaneous if each completely overlaps 
the other. If one sensum only partially overlaps another, 
there is a shorter part of one which completely over- 
laps and is completely overlapped by a certain shorter 
part of the other. Thus these two parts will be sensibly 
simultaneous, though the wholes are not. It will be 
seen that sensa which are sensibly simultaneous both 
persist through the same slice of the sensible field. As 
this slice is made thinner and thinner, the sensa that 
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persist throug-h it are made shorter and shorter. Pro- 
ceeding to the limit, we get the notion of exact simul- 
taneity between momentary events. The reference to 
limits can then be removed by Extensive Abstraction. 
The details of the process will be found in Whitehead. 

(d) Temporal Relations within a Sense-history . — We 
can see roughly how, in this way, the sensa that fall 
within a single sensible field can be arranged in a 
temporal order and dated. We have now merely to 
extend this to successive fields of the same observer. 
Any sensum in a later field is later than any sensum 
in an earlier field. A field is later than another if it 
was sensed when the other could only be remembered. 
(This is not the meaning of being later, as we have 
seen, but it is a criterion of it that w^e can and do use 
in practice.) Now we have seen that earlier and later 
sections of any one sensible field can be distinguished 
and dated. Successive fields of the same observer are 
conceived as joining on to each other in the same way 
in which successive sections of the same field are actually 
sensed to join up with each other and to constitute that 
field. Thus we conceive of the total event, that is 
gradually and piecemeal sensed by an observer in the 
course of his life, as being completely analogous in its 
temporal characteristics to those short sections of it 
which can be sensed as wholes throughout the whole of 
a single process of sensing. 

The particular duration of an observer’s Specious 
Present may fairly be regarded as a peculiarity of 
himself or of his species. It is known that this duration 
is much the same for all men under normal conditions. 
It is known that it is short as compared with the dura- 
tion of most events that are practically interesting to us, 
but long as compared with that of many events — such as 
a single vibration of an electron — which are of great 
scientific importance. (These statements can, of course, 
only receive a perfectly definite meaning at a later stage, 
when the temporal characteristics of physical objects and 
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events have been discussed.) In the naeanwhile it is a 
fact that we can easily conceive of Specious Presents 
which are longer than our own. In particular, we can 
imagine ourselves replaced by an observer who differs 
in no respect from us except that his Specious Present 
covers the whole of his history. Such a man would still 
distinguish the present from the past and the future, 
and the less from the more remote past. But, whilst the 
distinction between present or past and future would be 
as important for him as for us, since it is the distinction 
between something and nothing, the difference between 
present and past would be much less important for him 
than for us. With us the sinking of an event into the 
past is accompanied by a change in our mode of 
cognising it. We have to cognise it by memory or 
inference, if at all ; and the further it sinks into the past 
the vaguer is our knowledge of it likely to become. 
But the hypothetical observer would sense the whole of 
his past history at every moment, and therefore would 
have the same full knowledge of its earliest parts as of 
those that have only just become. This conception of 
an observer with an indefinitely long Specious Present 
is useful, because we conceive the whole content of our 
history to be such as this observer would sense it to be. 

{dj Neutral Temporal Relations , — We have now to 
deal with the temporal relations between sensa of 
different observers. Let us call the whole series of 
sensible fields which an observer O senses in the course 
of his life, O’s sense-history. We have seen that, within 
any sense-history, momentary sections can be defined 
and dated by Extensive Abstraction. We have now 
to take into account the existence of a number of ob- 
servers, each with his own sense-history. Our task is 
to treat the temporal relations between a certain event 
in one sense-history and a certain event in another. 
Let us start with the fundamental relation of simul- 
taneity. This is illustrated in its most literal sense by 
sensa in the same field ; the question is, how far it can 
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be extended to a pair of sensa, one from the field of 
one observer and the other from the field of another 
observer. 

We will begin by pointing out a complication which 
did not arise over spatial relations. When we dis- 
cussed in the last chapter the meaning of the statement 
that visual sensa from several different fields are ^‘in 
the same place/’ it was clear that we were giving a 
definition and not a mere test. This is perfectly evident 
from the following consideration : Two different visual 
appearances of a penny are at once sensibly present 
in different places and optically present in the same 
place. This would be a sheer contradiction if optical 
and sensible presence had the same meaning. Thus, 
when we say that, under such and such conditions, 
two visual sensa are optically compresent, the con- 
ditions are part of the definition of what is meant by 
‘‘optical compresence.” It is impossible to hold that 
optical presence really means the same thing as sensible 
presence, and that the conditions mentioned are simply 
tests^ by which we can establish that this relation holds 
in cases where the evidence of direct sense-awareness 
fails us. 

Now, when we deal with temporal relations, and try 
to state the conditions under which two sensa in different 
sense-histories are said to be contemporary, it is by 
no means obvious whether we are defining a new sense 
of simultaneity^ or merely giving a test by which the fact 
of simultaneity, in the old sense of the word, can be estab- 
lished in cases where it cannot be directly sensed. I 
think that failure to distinguish clearly these two possi- 
bilities has caused much confusion in the writers and 
readers of books on the Theory of Relativity. It is 
very much more plausible to hold that “simultaneity” 
always means the same in all its applications, than to 
hold that “compresence” means the same always and 
everywhere. For it is admitted that sensa belonging 
to diflFerent senses of the same observer can be con- 
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temporary with each other, in precisely the same way 
in which two visual or two tactual sensa of the same 
observer can be contemporary. It is therefore not 
glaringly absurd to suggest that sensa belonging to 
different sense-histories may be contemporary in the 
same way in which sensa in the same sense-history can 
be so. In that case the conditions under which two 
sensa belonging to different sense-histories are said 
to be simultaneous do not define a new meaning of 
simultaneity/’ but merely give a test for simultaneity, 
in the old meaning of the word, which we use in those 
unfavourable cases where the relation cannot be directly 
sensed. 

The only way of deciding between the two alter- 
natives would be the following : The relation of sensible 
simultaneity has certain logical characteristics. For 
instance, it is transitive, if A has it to B, and B has 
it to C, then A necessarily has it to C. If we found that 
simultaneity,” as tested by the conditions commonly 
laid down, did not have all these logical characteristics, 
we could conclude that we were dealing with a new 
meaning of simultaneity.” This would not, of course, 
preclude the possibility that sensa from different sense- 
histories have also in fact the relation of simultaneity, in 
the original sense. But it would show that the conditions 
laid down were not a test for that relation. And it 
might turn out that no conditions that we could think 
of would be a test for that relation between sensa belong- 
ing to diiBferent histories. In that case, it would be a 
mere personal idiosyncrasy to hold that simultaneity, in 
the original sense, ever holds between sensa in different 
histories ; and it would be better to regard the conditions 
laid down as defining a new sense of ‘‘ simultaneity.” 
For the present we must confine ourselves to the question 
of fact: ‘‘Under what conditions do people hold that 
sensa from different sense-histories are contemporary?” 
We may later on raise the question whether these condi- 
tions are simply a test for simultaneity, in the original 
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sense of the word, or whether they define a new meaning 
of ‘‘ simultaneity.’’ I will use the vague word determine^ 
to cover both being a test for ” and being a condition 
of” so and so. 

Under what conditions do two observers in fact 
judge that they sense two contemporary sensa? Often 
two men assert that they both “see the same flash” or 
^ “hear the same noise.” If this means literally that the 
two men sense precisely and numerically the same visual 
or auditory sensum, and if their statement be true when 
so interpreted, it is easy to lay down the conditions 
under which sensa from their respective sense-histories 
would be said to be simultaneous. If A’s twinge of 
toothache be sensibly contemporary with this common 
sensum, and B’s twinge of stomach-ache be also sensibly 
contemporary with it, we might say that A’s toothache 
and B’s stomach-ache are neutrally contemporary with 
each other. 

Now there is no doubt at all that it is under condi- 
tions of this kind that sensa belonging to different sense- 
histories are said to be “simultaneous.” But it will 
take us some time to find the exact meaning of these 
conditions, and to make sure what are the properties of 
“simultaneity” thus established. Evidently the first 
question that arises is : What is meant by the common 
statement that two observers “hear the same noise” or 
“ see the same flash ”? Do they mean that they sense 
a single sensum which is common to the sense-histories 
of both of them? And, whether they mean it or not, 
is it ever true? As ordinary people do not explicitly 
draw a distinction between sensa and physical objects, 
it is difficult to say whether they mean that they sense 
a common visual sensum when they assert that they see 
the same flash. But, as it is quite certain that by words 
like “ seeing ” and “hearing,” people commonly mean 
to refer to acts of perceiving and not to acts of sensing, 
it is probable that by “the same flash” or “the same 
noise” they intend to refer to a common physical event 
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and not necessarily to a common sensum. In that case 
no such simple interpretation of the statement that A’s 
toothache and B’s stomach-ache are contemporary, as was 
offered above, can be accepted. For we should need to 
knoAv how to determine whether two sensa are con- 
temporary with the same physical event before we could 
determine whether they are contemporary with each 
other. Now, at present, all that we know is what is 
meant by one sensum of an observer being simultaneous 
with another sensum of that observer. Hence to determine 
neutral simultaneity between two sensa in terms of the 
simultaneity of each with a common physical event tells 
us nothing, since it involves simultaneity in a sense 
which has not yet been determined. 

Let us then ask ourselves what is the exact cash 
value of the statement that A and B hear the same noise. 
I would like to point out at the beginning that nothing 
that has been said so far about sensa and sensible fields 
precludes the possibility that one and the same sensum 
should be in several sensible fields of different observers. 
A sensum is defined as a part of some sensible field ; 
this clearly leaves open the possibility that two or more 
sensible fields, sensed by different observers, might have 
a part in common. If so, there are sensa common to 
several fields of several different observers. Whether 
this is an actual fact remains to be seen. 

It is fairly easy to show, subject to certain subtle 
qualifications, that when a number of observers say that 
they hear the same noise and that they see the same 
flash, this cannot mean both that they all sense the same 
auditory sensum and that they all sense the same visual 
sensum. For, as we shall see in a moment, it is very 
difficult to reconcile this view with all the facts. Let us 
suppose that I fire a pistol, and that there is a number 
of other observers dotted about at different places. All 
the observers, including myself, will sense a short 
auditory sensum and a short visual sensum. These 
will be sensibly contemporary for me ; for an observer 
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at some distance from me they will only partially over- 
lap, the visual sensum beginning before the auditory 
one does so. For an observer still further off, the visual 
sensum will totally precede the auditory one, though 
both may be in the same sensible field. Finally, for a 
very distant observer the visual sensum may fall into a 
different (and earlier) field from that into which the 
auditory sensum falls. Nevertheless, all the observers, 
on comparing notes, will say that they heard the same 
noise and saw the same flash. Now, if this literally 
means that there is one single visual sensum which 
they all sense, and one single auditory sensum which 
they all sense, we shall have to hold that the same pair 
of sensa can be both sensibly simultaneous, partially 
overlapping, and completely separated in time. Now 
these relations seem to be incompatible with each other, 
and therefore we seem forced to conclude that, when 
several observers say that they see the same flash and 
hear the same noise, this cannot mean both that they all 
sense one and the same visual sensum, and that they all 
sense one and the same auditory sensum. Theoretically, 
it would be possible to interpret one of these statements 
that they all saw the same flash) in this literal way, 
provided we did not interpret the other (viz., that they 
all heard the same noise) literally. But, even apart 
from the additional facts which have led physicists to 
ascribe a finite velocity to light as well as to sound, 
such a course would hardly be reasonable. If at least 
one of the statements, that we all hear the same noise 
and that we all see the same flash, must be interpreted 
in some Pickwickian manner, it is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that the other can be interpreted literally. 

Is there any way out of the conclusion that to hear 
the same sound and to see the same flash cannot mean 
that a number of observers literally sense a single visual 
and a single auditory sensum ? So far as I can see, there 
are at least two alternative ways in which this conclusion 
could be avoided. One would be to hold that sensa can 
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be sensed at various times after they have ceased to 
persist, and that the further a man is from a source of 
sound, the greater is the gap between his act of sensing 
and the end of the auditory sensum which it senses. I 
do not think that this is a satisfactory alternative, for 
reasons which I have given earlier in this chapter, when 
I tried to justify the view that the beginning of a process 
of sensing, throughout which a finite event is sensed, 
is contemporary with the end of that event. 

The second alternative is a much more important 
one. It is to adopt the usual expedient, which has 
already been mentioned as useful when two entities seem 
to have incompatible relations to each other. This 
expedient is to assume that what has been taken to be 
a dyadic relation between these two entities is really 
irreducibly polyadic, and involves some other term or 
terms bfeside the two entities in question. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the same pair of sensa cannot be 
simultaneous, and partially overlapping, and wholly 
separated, with respect to the sense-history of a single 
observer. But suppose that this pair of sensa belongs 
to the sense-histories of several observers, and that the 
temporal relations in question are really irreducibly 
triadic. Suppose that the minimum intelligible state- 
ment that can be made about the temporal relations of 
two sensa in a sense-history is of the form Sj^ is con- 
temporary with s^ (or partially overlaps it, or wholly 
succeeds it, as the case may be) with respect to the 
sense-history hf In that case there need be no incon- 
sistency in the same pair of sensa being contemporary 
with respect to one sense-history, partially overlapping 
with respect to another, and completely separated with 
respect to a third sense-history. We see then that our 
argument from the facts of sound does not conclusively 
prove that, when a number of observers say that they 
all hear the same sound and see the same flash, they 
cannot all be sensing precisely the same auditory 
sensum and precisely the same visual sensum. It does, 
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however, tie us down to one of two alternatives. Either 
this conclusion must be accepted, or we must give up the 
common-sense nation that the temporal relations between 
the sensa in the same sense-history are dyadic, and must 
substitute for it the view that they are at least triadic, 
and that the third term which is always involved is some 
sense-history in which both the sensa are contained. 

Is there any way of deciding between these two 
alternatives? I think that we can at least show that 
the second alternative could not stand by itself, but 
would need to form part of a general Multiple Relation 
theory of sensible appearances. The various observers 
in my example do not really all sense auditory sensa 
which are exactly alike in quality. Both the auditory 
and the visual sensa which are sensed by very distant 
observers are much fainter than those which are sensed 
by me and by observers near me. Now, on the sensum 
theory, sensa have all the qualities that they appear to 
have. What really differs in quality cannot be numeri- 
cally identical ; hence a faint sensum cannot be the same 
sensum as a loud one, however much alike they may 
be in other respects. This argument would not be 
conclusive on a Multiple Relation theory of sensible 
appearance; because, on such a theory, sensa need 
not have the qualities that they seem to have. But I 
am deliberately ignoring Multiple Relation theories 
of sensible appearance in this book, in order to test 
Sensum theories, as Cardinal Newman tested the 
Thirty-nine Articles to see how much Catholic Truth 
they could be made to contain. I am as indifferent as 
he was to the possibility of the subject of my experi- 
ment blowing up at the end of the process ; for negative 
results are often as valuable as positive ones. Accord- 
ingly, I think I may conclude that, on the Sensum 
theory of sensible appearance, it cannot be true that 
when a number of observers say that they see the 
same flash or hear the same noise they literally sense a 
single visual or auditory sensum common to all of them. 
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On either alternative the determination of neutral 
simultaneity between A’s toothache and B s stomach- 
ache is going to be a much harder job than it would be 
if the facts about sound (and as we shall see later, about 
light) were different. If what we call the same noise be 
really z. ^rou-p of auditory sensa, the simultaneity of A’s 
toothache and of B’s stomach-ache with this noise only 
means that the former is sensibly contemporary with a 
certain auditory sensum sensed by A, and that the latter 
is sensibly contemporary with a different auditory sensum 
sensed by B. It is true that these two auditory sensa 
are both members of a group of sensa which are so con- 
nected with each other that the whole is called one noise. 
But it is by no means obvious that this rather indirect 
relation between A’s toothache and B’s stomach-ache will 
have the kind of properties that we demand of simul- 
taneity. The same difficulty arises if we suppose that 
there is literally only one auditory sensum, which i.s 
sensed by both A and B, and that the relation of 
sensible simultaneity is triadic. The fact that A’.s 
toothache is contemporary with a certain auditory 
sensum with respect to A’s sense history, and that 
B’s stomach-ache is contemporary with the same 
auditory sensum with respect to B’s sense-history, does 
indeed constitute a relation between the tootliaohe and 
the stomach-ache. But there seems no particular reason 
to expect that this relation will have the kind of pro- 
perties that we demand of simultaneity. 

Let us begin by imagining a set of observers who 
tried to determine neutral simultaneity entirely by 
sound. We need not suppose them to be blind, but 
we will suppose that they have no mean.s of producing 
flashes of light either by igniting combustible things 
or by opening and shutting opaque shutters, A 
number of them hear what they call the same noise. 
They all sense short, outstanding auditory sensa. 
These are very similar in quality and are connected 
with a common centre in the way described in the last 
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chapter. They agree that any pair of sensa belonging 
to the sense-histories of different observers shall count 
as neutrally simultaneous provided that one is sensibly 
contemporary with one member of such a group of 
auditory sensa and that the other is sensibly con- 
temporary with one member of the same group of 
auditory sensa. What properties will neutral sinnul- 
taneity, so determined, possess? 

In the first place, it will be necessary slightly to 
extend this way of determining neutral simultaneity, 
so as to deal with the various auditory sensa that 
constitute a single noise. If we are going to allow 
them to have any neutral temporal relations to each 
other, we must suppose that they are all neutrally con’- 
temporary^ or we shall get into difficulties. For suppose 
that any two sensa, and belonging to different 
sense-histories, were neutrally contemporary, as deter- 
mined by the present method. This will mean that 
is sensibly contemporary with one auditory sensum and 
that ^2 is sensibly contemporary with another auditory 
sensum, and that these two auditory sensa belong to 
a single noise. Now, unless we hold that the two 
auditory sensa in question are neutrally contemporary 
with each other, we shall have to admit that two 
neutrally contemporary sensa can be respectively 
sensibly simultaneous with two auditory sensa which 
are neutrally successive to each other. This does not 
accord with the view of neutral temporal relations as 
a consistent extension of the sensible temporal relations 
that hold between sensa in the same sense-history. We 
must therefore determine neutral simultaneity, on the 
present method, as follows: Two sensa in different 
sense-histories are neutrally contemporary if (<2) they 
are two auditory sensa belonging to the same noise ; 
or (p) they are respectively sensibly simultaneous with 
two auditory sensa which belong to the same noise. 
Would such a mode of determination be satisfactory ? 

Let A and B be two observers at a considerable 
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distance apart, and let there be a bell near A and 
another bell hear B. Let the strokes of both bells be 
audible to both observers. We will call them ‘‘A’s 
bell” and B’s bell” respectively. Suppose that A’s 
bell rings and that B hears the noise. It may happen 
that B’s bell rings at such a date that he hears its stroke 
at the same time as he hears the stroke of A’s bell. If 
so, A will hear this stroke of B’s bell sensibly later than 
the stroke of his own bell. Call A’s sensum of the 
stroke of A’s bell A’s sensum of the stroke of B’s 
bell B’s sensum of the stroke of A’s bell and 
B’s sensum of the stroke of B’s bell ds. Then by 
definition we have : 

(1) is neutrally contemporary with ; 

(2) as is neutrally contemporary with ia ; 
and, by the terms of the experiment, we have 

(3) 6 a is sensibly contemporary with 
Under these circumstances we should find that 

(4) as is sensibly later than a^. 

Now, if neutral simultaneity be just an extended 
application of sensible simultaneity, we should expect 
that (2) and (3) would together imply that as is neutrally 
contemporary with 6 ^. Combining this with (i), we 
should expect to find that and were sensibly 
simultaneous. But this contradicts the fact stated in 
(4). In fact, if we determine neutral simultaneity in 
this way, we shall find that two sensa in the same 
sense-history can be neutrally simultaneous respectively 
with two sensa in another sense-history, which are 
sensibly simultaneous with each other ; and yet the 
first pair of sensa are not sensibly simultaneous with 
each other, but are sensibly successive. Thus neutral 
simultaneity, determined by this method, cannot be a 
mere extension of sensible simultaneity. This can 
only be got over if we admit that, when two people 
‘^hear the same noise,” the auditory sensum of the one 
who is nearer the source is neutrally earlier than that 
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of the one who is further away from it. But, as soon 
as we admit this, the purely auditory determination of 
neutral simultaneity has been given up ; for we cannot 
determine in purely auditory terms the neutral temporal 
relations between auditory sensa which belong to ‘‘the 
same noise.” We have to introduce spatial measure- 
ment, and the notion of influences travelling out from 
sources with a finite velocity. The intimate linkage of 
Space and Time becomes evident here, as in so many 
places. 

So far then we see that, if observers tried to determine 
neutral temporal relations by sound alone, they would 
be forced to the view that what they call the same noise 
is a set of auditory sensa of different neutral dates ; 
these dates depending on the distance between the 
observer who senses a sensum of the group and the 
source of the noise. This fact was early recognised 
about sound for several reasons, (i) Sound travels so 
slowly that the difficulties pointed out above are quite 
obvious to ordinary observers at reasonable distances 
apart, and provided with no delicate apparatus, (ii) 
Sounds, as we have seen, are not thought of as confined 
to a central volume, but as being in all the space that 
surrounds their source. Each observer is thought of 
as sensing the particular part of this physical field of 
sound which is “where he is at the moment.” It is 
thus natural enough to think of this physical field as 
travelling out from the centre and reaching different 
observers at different times, (iii) Again, the phen- 
omenon of echoes makes the notion of the velocity of 
sound pretty obvious to anyone. An echo is quali- 
tatively very much like the original sound with which 
it is obviously connected. But it is separated from it, 
as a rule, by a distinct sensible interval. This naturally 
suggests something travelling from the observer to a 
wall (for instance), and then travelling back to him. 
(iv) Lastly, we are not like the observers in our example. 
We can produce flashes of light by various means at 
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will. Now, if a number of obs(^rv(‘r.s count two sensa 
as neutrally contemporary with each other, wlien eacli 
is sensibly contemporary with the same flash of ligtit 
that they all see, they will not, in ordinary life, into 
difficulties which arise for observers who try to didine 
neutral simultaneity by means of sound. IJut, (d coursr*, 
if they do this, they will be obliged to recognise that tlie 
various auditory sensa which they sense wfien tln*y say 
that they all hear the same noise are not runitrally con- 
temporary. It is, in fact, by a combination of ight- 
signals and sound-signals that the velocity of .sound is 
generally measured. 

The next step that naturally suggests ilstdf is to 
determine the neutral simultaneity betwejen two sensa 
in different sense-histories, as the relation which holds 
between the two when each is sensibly (onternfiorary 
with some sensum of the group which constitulf^s a 
single flash of light. If we adopt this method, we shall 
have to begin by extending it slightly in the same 
direction, and for the .same reasorns as we extencled the 
auditory method of determining neutral sirnultaririiy. 
That is, we shall have to assume that two visual sensa 
belonging to the same flash are neutrally contemporary, 
or we shall get into difficulties. We may therefore give 
the following as the visual definition of neutral simiih 
taneity: Two sensa, belonging to different sense- 
histories, are neutrally contemporary, if (i) thf*y are two 
visual sensa of a group which constitutes a singlt? flash ; 
or (ii) are respectively sensibly simultaneous with two 
visual sensa which belong to .such a groyp. 

There is, I think, no doubt that this is the way cif 
determining neutral simultaneity, with which we ail 
work m practice, ^ except in extremely delicate Hmmtifm 
investigations or in, cases where distances of astronomical 
order of magnitude are under discussion. Nevertheless 
we all know that no scientist would accept it as ultiinately 
satisfactory. He would point to the facts which are 
alleged to prove that light travels with a flniie velocity 
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as a conclusive objection to the definition. The asser- ; 

tion that light travels with a finite velocity implies, 
inter alia^ that there is an extremely important sense in 
which the various sensa of observers in different places 
who see the same flash are not simultaneous but succes- 
sive. The above definition of neutral simultaneity is 
therefore unsatisfactory, because it leads us to call sensa 
simultaneous, which are in some very important, but as 
yet undefined sense, successive. 

Let us then consider this definition and the facts that 
are held to render it inappropriate. In the first place, 
there are two things to be said in its favour : It is not 
circular, and it does not directly conflict with our 
judgments about sensible temporal relations, as the 
attempted auditory definition did. It would, of course, 
be circular if we could not define what we mean by the 
same flash’’ without introducing temporal relations 
between sensa in different sense-histories. But we can 
define ‘‘the same flash” without this. A number of 
observers may be said to see the same flash when the 
following conditions are fulfilled: (i) Each is aware 'of 
a single outstanding visual sensum of very short dura- 
tion. (ii) These sensa are all qualitatively very much 
alike, (iii) They are all optically compresent at a 
common centre, in the sense defined in the last chapter, 
i^rhe first condition seems to be enough to secure that 
we are all dealing with a single flash, and that different 
observers are not seeing similar but successive flashes. 

For, if successive flashes were being sent out, some at 
least of the observers would sense two or more qualita- 
tively similar sensa which were sensibly successive.) 

Again, there is nothing in our light-experiences to 
correspond to the case that we adduced of two distant 
observers hearing two bells, and one of them finding 
his auditory sensa sensibly contemporary, and the other 
finding the auditory sensa belonging to the two noises 
sensibly successive. We can only deal with pairs of 
observers separated by distances of a few miles ; and 
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for such distances there is no conflict between sensible 
temporal relations and neutral temporal relations as 
determined by light-signals. 

It is therefore possible to determine neutral simul- 
taneity visually without committing a circle and without 
conflict with any judgments of sensible simultaneity 
that we can make. The conflict is with the facts that 
prove that light has a finite velocity. What are these 
facts and what do they prove? When people .say that 
light travels with a finite velocity they mean that some 
change moves from a distant centre to the observer and 
that his visual sensum begins as soon as this change 
reaches him and goes on till it ceases to reach him. 
By a single flash they think of a single event at the 
source {e.g., the opening of a shutter) and the change 
that travels out from this. Let us consider the facts 
and arguments which are supposed to prove this. We 
may take three typical examples. These are Fizeau’s 
experiment, with a rotating cogwheel and a mirror; 
Romer’s argument from the times that apparently 
elapse between successive eclipses of a .satellite of 
Jupiter; and Bradley’s argument from the shift in the 
apparent positions of the fixed stars. These three 
arguments are placed in order of simplicity. The first 
keeps the source and the observer relatively at re.st for 
the whole time, and literally consists in producing 
“ light-echoes,” and showing that there is a time-lapse 
between them and the flash of which they are the 
“echoes.” The second depends on the fact that an 
observer and a certain source are at different distances 
apart at different times of year. The last depends 
on the relative velocity of source and observer, and 
belongs rather to the subject of the next chapter than 
to the limits within which we are at present confining 
ourselves. I must state as shortly as possible the facts 
on which these arguments are based, so that we may 
-'-'le to see what exactly they assume in oixier to 
;heir conclusion. 
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(i) Fizeau^s Experiment . — Light is sent through a hole, 
in front of which is a cogwheel. When one of the teeth 
of the wheel is in front of the gap, light cannot pass ; 
otherwise it can. The light travels some considerable 
distance, and is then reflected back along its old course, 
and the image is viewed from behind the cogwheel. If 
the passage of the light between the source and the 
mirror and back again be instantaneous, the image will 
be visible, no matter how fast the cogwheel revolves ; 
for if no time has elapsed, the cogwheel cannot have 
moved any distance since the flash left it and before the 
light returried to it. The gap cannot, therefore, have 
become shut, in the meanwhile, by the rotation of the 
cogwheel. But if any finite time elapses between the 
departure and the return of the light, it must be possible 
to cause the original gap to be replaced by the next 
tooth by the time that the light’ returns, provided that 
the cogwheel has moved fast enough. In that case no 
image will be seen. If the speed of the wheel be now 
increased enough, the image ought again to be seen, 
since the wheel will have turned so far in the time taken 
by the passage of the light that the next gap will be in 
position to admit the reflected beam when it returns. It 
is found that the image can be made to disappear by 
rotating the wheel fast enough, that it can be made to 
reappear by rotating the wheel faster, and that the 
wheel needs to be rotated faster and faster the nearer 
the mirror is to the source, in order to make the image 
disappear. All these facts are what we should expect if 
the reflected sensum depends on the passage of some- 
thing with finite velocity from source to mirror, and from 
mirror to observer, and begins when this something 
reaches the observer’s eye, and does not end till it ceases 
to reach his eye. 

It is clear that the result of the experiment does not 
bear directly on the question of the neutral temporal 
relations between two sensa of observers who see the 
same flash. For we are actually dealing with a single 
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sensum (the reflected image) of a single observer. The 
connexion, however, is this : It is argued that the result 
of the experiment shows that any visual sensum begins 
when something that has started from a source reaches 
the observer, and that this something takes a finite 
time to travel. The various visual sensa that together 
constitute a single flash are simply those sensa which 
begin to be sensed by various observers when something 
that left a source at a certain moment reaches them. If 
the observers are at different distances from the source, 
their various sensa will be correlated with different stages 
in this process of transmission. Hence, there is an im- 
portant sense in which what is called one flash is a 
group of successive sensa. It would, therefore, be incon- 
venient to determine neutral simultaneity in such a way 
that all the sensa in a single flash would count as 
neutrally simultaneous. 

Thus a single flash of light comes to be treated as 
a set of successive sensa, because different sensa in the 
set are held to be correlated with different stages in a 
certain process of transmission from the source through 
the surrounding Space. 

(ii) Romeros Argument . — The earth and the planet 
Jupiter revolve about the sun in approximately the 
same plane and approximately in circles. Jupiter has 
a much larger orbit than the earth, and takes much 
longer to complete it. Thus, at certain times, the two 
are in the position shown below, 

5/ E/ J/ 


and at other times they are in the position shown below. 
The first is called a conjunction and the second an 
opposition. 

Jupiter has satellites which revolve round it as the 
moon does round the earth. When a satellite moves 
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into the shadow on the far side of Jupiter from the sun, 
it is eclipsed, and becomes invisible to us. Now it 
is found that the number of eclipses that take place 
between a conjunction and the next opposition is the 
same as the number that take place between an 
opposition and the next conjunction. But there is 
quite a marked difference (about 33 minutes) between 
the total times that elapse from the first to the last of 
these eclipses in the two cases. 

Now the eclipse of a satellite is comparable to the 
shutting of a shutter. The movement of the earth 
ensures that the observer on it is at different distances 
from this shutter at different times of year. He is 
nearer to it at the time of conjunction than he is at the 
time of opposition by the whole diameter of the earth’s 
orbit. If we suppose that the visual sensum ceases to 
persist as soon as the shutter is closed, we can only 
explain the facts by supposing a periodic change in the 
time of revolution of the satellite. This would be 
extremely difficult to fit in with the facts that we believe 
about the laws of mechanics and the forces acting on 
the satellites. If, however, we assume that the visual 
sense-object persists after the shutter is closed, for a 
time which increases with the distance between the 
observer and the shutter, we can fully account for the 
divergence of 33 minutes, without needing to suppose 
that the periodic time of the satellite changes as Jupiter 
progresses in its orbit. The time-lapse between an 
eclipse and the cessation of the corresponding visual 
sense-object, which is necessary to account for the 
33 minutes* discrepancy, can easily be calculated ; 
and, if the radius of the earth’s orbit be known, the 
velocity of light can be determined. It is found to be 
approximately the same as that deduced from Fizeau’s 
experiment. Here there is no complication about 
mirror-images; we simply have a source and an 
observer which are at different distances apart at 
different times of year. 
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Once again the result of the argument does not bear 
directly on the question whether it is appropriate to 
determine neutral simultaneity in such a way that the 
various sensa which constitute a single flash of light 
shall be all neutrally contemporary. We are not deal- 
ing with two observers seeing a single flash ; on the 
contrary, we are dealing with a single observer who sees 
three different flashes (if an eclipse may by courtesy be 
called a flash) at widely different dates in his history. 
There is, however, an indirect connexion. The 
argument is, that you must either abandon certain very 
well-established laws of motion, or assume that the 
occurrence of visual sensa depends on the motion of 
something from the source to the observer. The visual 
sense-object lasts so long as any of this something 
meets the eye, no matter what may have happened 
to the source in the meanwhile. On this assumption, 
you can account for the facts without abandoning the 
familiar laws of motion. But, as before, if you make 
this assumption, you must suppose that what we 
call a single flash is a group of sensa correlated with 
various stages in the process of transmission of this 
something. And, on that supposition, it is unsatis- 
factory to determine neutral simultaneity by a method 
which presupposes that the various sensa which belong 
to a single flash are neutrally simultaneous. 

(iii) The Aberration Argument . — It is found that, if 
the fixed stars be observed night after night, their 
apparent positions undergo a periodic change. Each 
describes a closed curve in the course of a year. Now 
the apparent position of a star is, of course, the optical 
place of the visual sensum which is an appearance to 
us of the star. The direction of this place will be 
determined by the direction in which we have to point 
our telescope in order to bring this visual sensum into 
the middle of our visual field. Now, of course, we might 
suppose that all the fixed stars are describing closed 
curves in the time which it takes the earth to move 
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round the sun. But thi.s would be a most extraordinary 
■State of affairs, and it is not one that we readily accept. 
Now it happens that the facts can be quite easily ex- 
plained on the same assumption as before about light. 

Let S be a star, and let the line OO represent the 
cour.se of a moving observer with a telescope. In the 
first figure we will suppose that he is pointing his 
tele.scope at the physical place of the star. At a certain 
moment let his position be O, and let light from the 
star have reached 4, a point in the middle of the far 
end of his telescope. At a slightly later moment let 
hi.s position be 'Fhe light will then have got to /, 



in its original .straight line, and will no longer be pas.sing 
down his telescope at all. It is clear then that, if the 
moving observer point.s his tele.scope at the physical 
place of the star, he will see no star at all. Suppose 
now that he tilts his telescope forward by an appropriate 
amount in the direction of hi.s movement. Let Oj, 0 „, 
(I-i* O, represent four successive positions of the tele- 
.scope, and /,, /„, 4, the four corresponding positions 

in the cour.se of the light which is travelling from the 
star. It is clear from the figure that the light will pass 
down the telescope and meet hi.s eye, provided that he 
sloptts the teIe.scope forward at an angle to his course, 
whose tangent i.s cjv, where c is the velocity of light 
and V is that of the observer. Now an observer on the 
earth is moving with it in the course of a year round 
a cio.sed curve — the earth’s orbit — with considerable 

•i— It 
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velocity. It is thus easy to understand that, although 
the physical place of a star remains constant, the optical 
places of the sensa by which the star appears to us will 
vary in the course of the year, and will repeat their 
variations over and over again in that period. From 
the speed of the earth in its orbit and the amount of the 
aberration of a star, it is easy to calculate the velocity 
of light. It is once more found to be the same, within 
the limits of experimental error, as that found by Romer’s 
argument and by Fizeau’s method. 

This argument is of particular interest to us, not 
merely in connexion with the question of neutral dating, 
but also as reinforcing the distinction that has already 
been drawn on other grounds between physically and 
optically occupied places. We introduced that dis- 
tinction originally because of facts which are found 
to arise when the medium surrounding an observer is 
non-homogeneous. We now see that the optical place 
of a visual appearance and the physical place of its 
source may be different, even when the medium is 
homogeneous, if the source and the observer be in 
relative motion. 

Let us now consider what these arguments have to 
teach us. (i) We see that three extremely different 
lines of argument tend to the conclusion that visual 
sensa are connected with something that is transmitted 
from a source to an observer with a finite velocity. 
And they all lead to approximately the same numerical 
value for this velocity. Now, in each separate case, 
there is no doubt that the facts could be explained 
without taking this particular view about light, provided 
we made some other assumption. But, in the first place, 
each of these assumptions would conflict with some law 
of Nature which has been well established in other cases. 
And, in the second place, these assumptions would be 
quite disconnected with each other ; each would be an 
independent piece of ‘‘cooking.’* On the other hand, 
a single assumption as to the nature of light explains 
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all these very different facts, and reconciles them with 
the established natural laws with which they would 
otherwise conflict. Thus the hypothesis in question is 
established about as solidly as any scientific hypothesis 
can be. The simple-minded scientist may think that I 
have needlessly laboured this point ; but I have deliber- 
ately insisted on it, because I know that some eminent 
“realist^’ philosophers, finding- that the finite velocity 
of light ‘^stains the white radiance’* of their theories of 
perception, are inclined in private to deny it, or at least 
to *Mamn with faint praise, assent with civil leer.” 

(ii) We notice that the finite velocity of light is 
never proved directly ; but always by the argument that, 
unless it be true, certain observable facts will not be 
reconcilable with well verified laws about the motion of 
matter. The only direct way to verify the proposition 
would be for two observers to stand at a distance apart, 
see the same flash of light, and find that their respective 
visual sensa were not contemporary. Now there is both 
a practical and a theoretical difficulty about any such 
experiment. The theoretical difficulty is this. The 
two observers would need to be provided with some 
means of marking, and thus comparing, the dates of 
their respective sensa. Suppose that the means adopted 
were two stop-watches. This would be useless, unless 
they had reason to suppose that the two watches agreed 
in their zero points and were going at the same rate. 
They might, of course, set the watches in synchronism 
when they are both together ; but what guarantee have 
they that they will remain in synchronism when one 
has been carried a long distance away? To assume 
that they do, is to make an assumption which is con- 
tradicted by quite gross experiences. To test their 
synchronism after they have been separated, can only 
be done by means of light or electrical signals ; and 
there is obviously a circle in setting two watches by light- 
signals and then using them to test whether two visual 
sensa belonging to the same flash are contemporary or 
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successive. The only way out of this difficulty would be 
if both observers could observe a certain pair of flashes, 
and if one of them should find that his two visual sensa 
were sensibly simultaneous, and the other should find 
that his two visual sensa were sensibly successive. But, 
in practice, this cannot be done, because of the great 
velocity of light and the fact that the only observers 
who can compare notes with each other are confined to 
the earth’s surface. Thus it seems clear to me that the 
neutral simultaneity of visual sensa belonging to the 
same flash is denied wholly and solely because it con- 
flicts with another system of dating which depends on 
certain alleged laws of motion. 

(iii) It is evident that if we accept the view that the 
various sensa belongingto the same flash are not neutrally 
simultaneous, we shall have to admit either that two 
sensa which seem simultaneous may not really be so, or 
that two sensa which are neutrally successive may be 
sensibly simultaneous. The latter alternative would 
prevent neutral temporal relations from being consistent 
extensions of sensible temporal relations, and we shall 
therefore not take it, unless we are forced to do so. Now 
there is nothing in the Sensum theory of sensible appear- 
ance to force us to the second alternative. A sensum 
belonging to a certain flash and a sensum belonging 
to its reflected flash, seem to us to be sensibly simul- 
taneous. If the physical theory of light be accepted, the 
latter is neutrally a little later than the former. But the 
sensible simultaneity of two sensa only means that each 
exactly overlaps the other in their common sensible 
field. Now the notion of exactness always involves a 
negative factor ; it means that no part of the one sensum 
sticks out beyond the end of the other. And we saw, 
when dealing with the general theory of sensa, that 
there is no reason why negative judgments about sensa 
should be infallible. Thus, two sensa may often seem 
to be sensibly quite simultaneous, when really one begins 
a little later and ends a little later than the other. 
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We see then that the question of a neutral dating of 
events in different sense-histories leads inevitably to the 
question of motion, whether it be the transmission of 
those changes which are connected with sound and light, 
or the motion of ordinary physical bodies through Space. 
Thus the separation of Space and Time, with which we 
started, which has been wearing thinner and thinner as 
the argument has advanced, has now broken down 
altogether. This does not mean that there is no differ- 
ence between temporal and spatial relations ; but it does 
mean that it is impossible to apply the concept of a 
single Space to Nature without referring through Motion 
to Time, and that it is equally impossible to date the 
events of Nature in a single Time without referring 
through Motion to Space. And this, it will be noted, 
is one of the characteristic features of the Theory of 
Relativity. 

To sum up : If I want to determine neutral temporal 
relations between an event which is in my sense-history 
but not in yours, and an event which is in your sense- 
history but not in mine, the only possible way seems to 
be to find something which is common to the sense- 
histories of both of us, and to determine the neutral 
temporal relations between the two ‘‘private*’ events 
by means of their respective sensible relations to this 
“public” event. At first sight this seems perfectly 
plain sailing, since there are events, like noises and 
flashes, which are admittedly “public” in a way in 
which headaches and toothaches are not. If it were 
really true that, when we say that we “hear the same 
noise ” or see the same flash,” there is a single auditory 
or visual sensum in all our sense-histories, it would be 
easy to determine neutral simultaneity in this way. 
And, since it would have the same logical properties 
as sensible simultaneity, it would be reasonable to hold 
that it is really the same relation, and that the pro- 
posed method of determination is simply a test and not 
a definition of a new kind of relation. But, although it 
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is not logically impossible that a single sensum might be 
in a number of different sense-histories, closer observa- 
tion of the facts makes it almost impossible to believe that 
a noise or a flash really is a single sensum. Moreover, 
it seems impossible to hold that it is even a group of 
contemporary sensa. Thus, such methods of determina- 
tion, though practically useful for most purposes, owing 
to the considerable velocity of sounds and the very great 
velocity of light, are not theoretically satisfactory. 

Temporal Characteristics of Physical Events. — The 
further development of this subject must be left to the 
next two chapters, but it is possible in the meanwhile to 
say something about the durations and dates of physical 
objects and events. A single flash of light or a single 
noise may be called a perceptible physical event. When a 
man says that he sees a flash of light, he does not mean 
either {a) merely that he senses a certain visual sensum, 
or {b) that he sees the movement, e,g.^ of an electron at 
the source which is responsible for the flash. For {a) 
he admits that other people can see the same flash, 
whereas we have found reason to think that two people 
who see the same flash do not sense the same visual 
sensum. And (b), so far from admitting that he saw 
the movement of the electron, he would say that this 
is invisible, and that he only believes it to have taken 
place on the authority of a scientific theory which he 
does not himself understand. Thus, to see a flash means 
something more than to sense a visual sensum, and 
something, partly more and partly less, than to perceive 
the rnotion of an electron. An angel might perceive the 
motion of the electron and see no flash, whilst a man 
sees the flash and does not perceive the motion of the 
electron. Seeing the flash involves sensing the sensum 
and also something more. It involves the excitement 
of traces connected with similar experiences in the past. 
These may or may not actually produce the explicit 
perceptual judgment that other observers are sensing 
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similar sensa which are optically in the same place, 
and that some movement has happened in that place. 
But, whether these judgments actually arise or not, the 
observer will tend to behave in a way in which it would 
be reasonable to behave if he had explicitly made these 
judgments. If such judgments be not true in a particular 
case, we say that the observer is mistaken in his belief 
that he has seen a flash of light, even though he has 
sensed a short, bright visual sensum. Thus a man 
%vho ‘‘sees stars,” because he has hit his head against 
a. post, senses a bright visual sensum, but would be 
deceiving himself and others if he said that he had seen 
a flash of light. 

A perceptible physical event, like a flash or a noise, 
may therefore be defined as a certain group of sensa 
having certain similarities to each other and certain 
neutral spatial relations. Nearly always they will be, 
in some sense, compresent at a certain place in Space. 
AVe have seen that, as a rule, they will not all be 
neutrally simultaneous, but that their neutral dates will 
depend upon the positions of the various observers who 
sense them. To perceive such a perceptible event 
means (a) to sense a sensum belonging to such a group ; 
and {b)j in consequence of the traces left by similar 
experiences in the past, either explicitly to judge that it 
is a member of such a group, or to act as it would 
be appropriate to act if one had explicitly made this 
judgment. 

{a) Dates of Perceptible Physical Events. — Now, since 
a perceptible physical event consists of a number of 
sensa of different neutral dates, it is obvious that the 
question : “What is the date of a certain perceptible 
physical event?” can only be answered in a more or 
less Pickwickian manner. To give any answer to it 
we must notice the two following facts : The neutral 
dates of the sensa in such a group are none of them 
earlier than the date of a certain physical movement, 
such as the opening of a shutter. If we include in the 
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flash not only actual sensa but the sensa of possible 
observers, the dates of the various sensa would approach 
the date of this movement at the source as their lower 
limit. This date might, therefore, be defined as ‘‘the 
date at which the perceptible physical event begins,'^' 
The second point to notice is that, where a group of 
sensa have later and later neutral dates as the observer 
is further and further from the source, the sensa in 
question. are fainter and fainter. Thus the dates of the 
sensa which constitute a single noise approach a limit 
where we are dealing with an observer so remote that 
he can only just sense a sensum of the group. This 
does not give an absolutely sharp date which may be 
taken as “the date at which the perceptible physical 
event ends^^' because the question of the different acute- 
ness of different observers comes in. Still it is clear 
that in this way we could define approximately the 
date at which such an event ends. The duration of a 
perceptible physical event may then be defined as the 
time that elapses between its beginning and its end. 

{U) Relative Dates of Act of Perceiving and Event 
Perceived , — Next we see that, although the beginning 
of an act of sensing may be regarded as contemporary 
with the end of the sensible field that is sensed through- 
out the whole of it, there is not the same simple relation 
between the date of an act of perceiving and the date of 
the physical event perceived by it. This is obvious, 
since there is nothing that can appropriately be called 
the date of a perceptible physical event. We may 
reasonably identify the date of an act of perceiving 
with that of the act of sensing on which it is based. 
So that, in general, all we can say is that an act of 
perceiving is later than the beginning and earlier 
than the end of the physical event that it perceives. 
It is very common to suppose that an act of perceiving 
must be contemporary with the event perceived. This 
is, of course, a mere mistake, due to a confusion 
between an act of sensing, whose object is a sensum, 
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and an act of perceiving, whose object is a physical 
event 

There is one more confusion to be pointed out 
before we leave this subject. It might be said : Does 
not a physical event, such as a flash of light, persist 
for ever once it has started?’^ I answer that the move- 
ment that is transmitted from the source and is corre- 
lated with the various visual sensa of the group, may 
very well go on for ever. But this movement, of what- 
ever nature it may be, is not the flash of light. A flash 
of light is a perceptible object ; the movement in the 
ether is not perceptible — by us at any rate. It is merely 
silly to say that a certain perceptible event lasts for ever, 
because a certain imperceptible event, with which it is 
closely connected, does so. 

(c) Scientific Events . — This naturally brings us to 
the question of the dates and durations of imperceptible 
physical events. We know that perceptible physical 
events, such as flashes of light, are supposed to be 
intimately connected with movements of electrons and 
changes in the ether which we cannot perceive. These 
are much more important theoretically to the scientist 
than perceptible events. The epistemological relation 
between the two is the following: It is by observing 
and noting the relations between perceptible events 
that we infer the existence of these imperceptible events, 
which, following Whitehead, I will call scientific events. 
Instead of stating the laws of Nature as direct relations 
between perceptible events, we analyse these relations 
into the relative product of two different kinds of rela- 
tions, viz.y (a) those of scientific events to each other, and 
{/b) those of scientific events to perceptible events. This 
process seems to be indispensable, if we are to deal 
satisfactorily with Nature at all. The relations between 
perceptible events are very complex, and few simple 
and invariable laws can be stated about them. On the 
other hand, the relations of imperceptible events to each 
other and to perceptible events are reasonably simple, 
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and laws of very wide range can be stated about them. 
We can then use these hypothetical laws to predict 
what perceptible events will be perceived under assigned 
perceptible conditions. In so far as the predicted 
events actually take place, our hypothesis about imper- 
ceptible events and their laws is strengthened. It is 
very easy for a scientist, who constantly deals with 
scientific events and sees their great practical and 
theoretical importance, to fall into the mistake of 
supposing that they alone are “real.” This is a great 
error. The actual position is this : The existence of 
sensa is absolutely certain, and those positive sensible 
properties which they seem to have they certainly do 
have, if the Sensum theory be accepted at all. The 
existence of some perceptible physical events is prac- 
tically certain, if we are prepared to accept the existence 
of other observers and to believe what they tell us 
about their sensa. But, in any particular case, an 
observer who thinks that he perceives a certain physical 
event may be mistaken. For he may sense a sensum 
of a certain kind and mistakenly suppose that it is one 
of a group of connected sensa, when really it is “ wild ” 
and isolated. Lastly, since imperceptible physical 
events are only assumed in order to fill the gaps 
between the various sensa of single perceptible events 
and to connect different perceptible events with each 
other, it is clear that our certainty that there are such 
and such imperceptible events cannot logically exceed 
our certainty that there are such and such percep- 
tible ones. 

There is a connecting link between purely percep- 
tible events, like flashes of light, and purely scientific 
events, like the movements of electrons and ether-waves. 
This link is the unperceived parts of perceptible events. 
We defined a flash as a certain group of visual sensa, 
and we said that its duration was the time that elapses 
between the earliest and the latest of these sensa. But, 
it must be admitted that the really important point about 
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perceptible events is not the actual sensa in the group, 
but the possible sensa. Actually only a few of the 
sensa in such groups are sensed by anyone, and it may 
quite well happen that only one of them is sensed. The 
perceptual judgment does not assert that other sensa of 
the group are sensed, but only that they would be by 
any observer sufficiently like ourselves placed in any 
suitable position. Thus the cash value of the statement 
that perceptible events persist, even when no one happens 
to sense any sensum of the group, is that whenever a 
suitable observer is present at any position in a certain 
spatio-temporal region, he will sense a member of the 
group. We are not content with this merely hypo- 
thetical assertion. We assume that if any observer at 
any position of a certain spatio-temporal region will 
s^nse a sensum of a certain group, this must be because 
something independent of all observers is going on at 
all positions in this region. This assumption rests 
partly on our passion for spatio-temporal continuity. 
When there is a close connexion between events in 
different places and of different dates, we feel that the 
gaps between them must be filled in somehow. And 
this conviction is strongly reinforced if we find that 
any observer who takes up his position at random 
within the spatio-temporal region in question equally 
senses a member of the group. 

We must notice, moreover, that the presence of an 
observer is found to be irrelevant to most chains of 
physical causation. If I put a kettle on the fire and 
watch both, the perceptible event of the fire burning 
is followed after a certain time by the perceptible event 
of the kettle boiling. If I and all other observers go 
away for a time and then return, we find that the kettle 
has boiled after the same lapse of time. These and 
millions of other experiences show that the gaps 
between the sensa belonging to a perceptible event 
are filled by something that produces just the same 
effects as if we were present. Thus, even at the level 
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of common-sense, a perceptible physical event is thought 
of as a group of sensa connected by events that go on 
in the absence of observers. Common-sense is very 
vague as to the nature of these unperceived parts of 
perceptible events. I think that it generally supposes 
in a rather half-hearted way that they are of the same 
nature as the parts that are actually sensed. How far 
such a view can be maintained cannot be decided until 
we have dealt with the physiological conditions of sensa. 
But, at any rate, we can say that it seems essential to 
suppose that something bridges these gaps ; and science 
professes to determine more and more accurately the 
nature of this something. Whether it has the properties 
of sensa or not, it certainly has the properties of scientific 
events^ subject of course to the possibility of scientific 
theories being wrong on points of detail. 

In the last chapter I said that scientific objects are 
conceived to have shapes and to occupy places in the 
movement-continuum in the same literal way in which 
visual sensa are immediately sensed to have shapes and 
to occupy sensible places in their fields. In fact, the 
concepts of what I will now call Scientific Space and 
scientific physical objects are constructed together in 
an inseparable union. They are constructed on the 
analogy of sensa and their fields out of data derived 
from the sense-experiences of many observers through 
various senses and at various times. Exactly similar 
remarks apply, mutatis 7nutandiSy to the concepts of 
what I will call Scientific Time and scientific events. 
Scientific Time is conceived by analogy with a sense- 
history ; scientific events are conceived to have dates in 
Scientific Time as sensa have dates in the sense-history 
of the observer who senses them ; scientific objects are 
conceived to have duration in Scientific Time as sense- 
objects have duration in a sense-history. There is one 
difference, however. For reasons already stated, it is 
impossible that sensa should literally occupy places in 
scientific space, though it may not, of course, be im- 
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ossible to construct a space-like whole of more than 
iree dimensions, in which sensa of all kinds, and 
cientific objects, literally have places. If so, I suppose 
lat Scientific Space would be one kind of section of 
uch a quasi-space, and a visual field would be 

nother kind of section of the same quasi-space. But, 
F such a construction can be made at all, I, at any rate, 
.m not capable of doing the trick. On the other hand, 
t is not obviously impossible that sensa should literally 
lave dates and durations in the same Scientific Time as 
cientific events ; for, as we have seen, temporal relations 
.re much more pervasive than spatial relations. The 
;cientific dates of sensa would seem to be the dates at 
vhich certain scientific events happen in the brain of 
he observer who senses these sensa. Unless there be 
jome positive inconsistency between the temporal rela- 
ions of such scientific events and the sensible temporal 
elations of the corresponding sensa, there seems no 
•eason to reject the naive view that the temporal re- 
ations between sensa in our own sense-history, with 
vhich we become acquainted through sensation and 
nemory, are literally the same as the temporal relations 
Detween the corresponding scientific events in our brains. 
Whether this view can be held, is a question which must 
De reserved for a later chapter. 

Duration of Physical Objects. — We have now said 
dl that can be said with profit about the dates and 
durations of physical events before dealing with motion 
md the union of Space with Time. It remains to say 
something about the durations of physical objects or 
‘‘things.’' A thing, as we have seen, is simply a long 
event, throughout the course of which there is either 
qualitative similarity or continuous qualitative change, 
together with a characteristic spatio-temporal unity. 
A sense-object, as defined earlier in the chapter, is an 
example of such a long event ; though, for reasons which 
will appear in a moment, it would hardly be called a 
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‘‘thing/’ and it is certainly not “physical.” Thus the 
dividing line between events and things cannot be 
very sharply drawn in theory. Nevertheless, we can 
draw a rough practical distinction, and it is useful to 
do so, in order not to depart too far from common 
speech. 

{a) Perceptual Objects . — A flash of light would be 
called a perceptual event, but not a perceptual thing or 
object. This is because each person who sees the flash 
senses a single short sensum, and not a series of sensa 
in successive fields which join up with each other to 
form a sense-object of decent duration. This is true, 
although, as we have seen, the flash itself as a per- 
ceptible event has considerable duration, which may 
extend to thousands of years. Thus one point about a 
perceptible object is that it must be capable of being 
perceived for a long time by the same observer. And 
this means that its appearance to him must be not 
merely a sensum but a sense-object. Again, a perceptible 
thing is always understood to combine a number of 
connected qualities which can only be perceived by 
different senses. An observer might see a mirror- 
image for an hour at a time, but he would never say 
that he was seeing a physical object, so long as he knew 
that it was a mirror-image. For he would know that, 
if he went to the place where it is optically present, he 
would sense no correlated tactual sensa, and that there 
would be no relevant scientific objects there. 

Of course, as I have already hinted, these criteria 
are not theoretically satisfactory. What we count as 
a perceptible object may be moving so fast that we 
sense only one short sensum in connexion with it. 
Conversely, an observer who moved in the right direction 
with the velocity of light would continually sense sensa 
connected with a single flash, so that he would be 
aware of a sense-object of considerable duration, and 
might therefore be inclined to say that he was seeing a 
perceptible thing and not merely a perceptible event. 
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Still, the criteria that we have just laid down work in a 
great many cases and will do for our present purpose. 

We can now improve the definition of a perceptual 
object which we gave in the last chapter, where we 
deliberately overlooked for the moment complications 
due to time. We still cannot give a perfectly satis- 
factory definition, because we have not yet dealt 
properly with the movement of physical objects and 
observers and the consequent displacement of visual 
sensa in the movement-continuum. We will assume 
for the present that we are confining ourselves to a 
resting object and resting observers, and we shall not 
attempt to remove this restriction until the next chapter. 
Suppose that a scientific event of the kind which is 
connected with a single flash of light were to happen 
at a certain moment at a certain place in scientific 
space. Suppose that observers were dotted about in all 
directions and at all distances around this place. Then 
it is true that the place in question would be optically 
occupied by visual sensa from all directions for a very 
long time. But it would be optically occupied only 
for a moment by visual sensa from a given distance. 
At any given moment the sensa which occupied the 
place would occupy it from places on a certain sphere 
surrounding it, and at a later moment it would be 
occupied only by sensa from places on a larger sphere. 
It would never be occupied at once by sensa from places 
on two such spheres. If there were a persistent optical 
object, instead of a mere flash, at the place, this place 
would be optically occupied at a given moment from 
many different distances as well as from all directions. 
We might regard a persistent optical object as a con- 
tinuous series of successive flashes. Each flash is 
itself a series of successive sensa belonging to different 
fields, and the later a sensum is in its flash the further 
off is the place from which it is present at the luminous 
centre. Thus there are two temporal series to be con- 
sidered : (i) The series of flashes which together make 
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up the history of the persistent optical object ; and (2) 
the series of successive sensa which together make up 
a single flash. It is obvious that an early sensum 
belonging to a later flash and a late sensum belonging 
to an earlier flash may be simultaneous with each other. 
The former will be optically present at the centre from 
a near place, and the latter will be optically present at 
the centre from a more remote place. Thus the centre 
is optically occupied by sensa from different distances at 
the same moment. 'Imagine for simplicity a visible 
object of very small spatial dimensions, which we can 
treat as a point. Suppose it lasted for a time T, and 
that a time t has now elapsed since it began to exist. 
Then the places from which sensa are 
present at this point at the moment t are 
all the points contained in the volume 
between a pair of spheres with the 
point as centre and ct and c (/+T) as 
radii. (Here c is the velocity of light.) 

The diagram will make this plain. 

At this moment sensa from the first flash in the 
history of the object will be present at P from places on 
the outer sphere, and sensa from the last flash in its 
history will be present at P from places on the inner 
sphere. Sensa of intermediate flashes will be present 
at P from places in the volume contained between the 
two spherical surfaces. Thus the thickness of this solid 
shell of places, from which sensa are contemporaneously 
present at P, is characteristic of the duration of the 
optical object. From places within the smaller sphere 
there are no longer any sensa present at P, and from 
places outside the larger sphere there are not yet any 
sensa present at P. The “ shell ” will continually 
spread out from the centre, but it will always remain of 
the same “thickness,” and this thickness is character- 
istic of the duration of the optical object. 

So far, we have confined our attention to the places 
from which sensa are present at a given place at a given 
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moment. But we can equally well regard the whole 
situation from another point of view. We can consider 
the moments at which sensa are present at a given place 
from dL given place. In the case of a flash each observer 
senses just one sensum, which is optically present at 
the place where the flash is said to be. In the case of 
a persistent optical object all the observers will be aware 
in course of time, not merely of a single sensum, but 
of a sense-object. And the duration of this sense-object 
would commonly be identified with that of the optical 
object. The sense-object in this case is a group of 
successive visual sensa in a single sense-history, one 
of which belongs to each of the successive flashes into 
which the history of the persistent optical object can be 
analysed by Extensive Abstraction. It is clear that we 
must distinguish between (i) the duration of an optical 
object from a place^ and (2) the total duration of an optical 
object. The former is simply the duration of the sensible 
object which is the appearance of the optical object 
to an observer at that place. But an optical object, 
however short its duration from any one place, has an 
enormously great duration, when you take into account 
all the sensa which belong to it from all places. Its 
total duration is the time that elapses between the earliest 
and the latest visual sensum which belongs to it. And 
this, even in the case of a momentary flash, may amount 
to millions of years. A flash, in the limit, has only 
duration of the second kind ; a persistent optical object 
has both kinds of duration. 

We can now define a persistent complete optical object^ 
subject to the limitations about motion which we have 
already indicated. Such an object is a group of visual 
sensa of various dates, correlated with each other, and 
having the following properties: (i) There is a certain 
closed contour in Scientific Space (the place occupied 
by the optical object”), such that every member of this 
group of sensa is optically present at some part of its 
surface from somewhere. (2) Every part of this contour 
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is optically occupied from somewhere by some member 
(or members) of the group. (3) At any moment after 
the optical object has started to exist, any part of this 
central contour is occupied by sensa of the group from 
all the places within a certain volume. This volume is 
bounded by two closed surfaces, both of which contain 
the place occupied by the optical object. After the 
optical object has completed its history, the thickness of 
this volume is a measure of the duration of the object 
from any point. (4) From any point a certain part of 
the central contour is occupied by a series of successive 
sensa, forming a sense-object in the sense-history of an 
observer who stays at this point. The duration of this 
sense-object is the duration of the optical object from 
this place. 

To define a non-persistent complete optical object^ i.e, 
a complete optical event, or flash,” we leave clauses 
(i) and (2) standing, and modify clauses (3) and (4) as 
follows : In (3) substitute on a certain surface ” for 
‘‘within a certain volume.” In (4) substitute “ a single 
sensum ” for “a series of successive sensa,” and omit 
the rest of the clause. Finally, a mirror-image of a 
chair or a pin would be a persistent incomplete optical 
object, whilst a mirror-image of a flash would be a non- 
persistent incomplete optical object. 

We said in the last chapter that an ordinary per- 
ceptual object, like a penny, as understood by common- 
sense, is really a compositum consisting of a number of 
correlated constituent objects of various kinds, all 
occupying a place in the movement-continuum in their 
various appropriate Pickwickian ways. This place, 
moreover, is conceived to be literally occupied by cor- 
related scientific objects; and the difference between 
science and common-sense is largely a difference, in 
the amount of knowledge which the two claim to have 
about these scientific objects. It is obvious that some 
of the constituents of a perceptual object may cease 
to persist while others remain. Agaih, a place where 
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optical place, he assumes that it must have been there 
at least up to the time when he ceases to see it. This 
is of course unjustified. My visual sensa are indeed 
optically present at this place at the time when I sense 
them, and for as long as I go on sensing them. But, 
in saying that the star is there at that time, I am assert- 
ing much more than this. I am asserting that other 
types of constituent object are also there, and that the 
place is now occupied by correlated scientific objects 
and events. This may happen to be true, but it is not 
justified by my visual perception alone. The star may 
have blown up or moved elsewhere since the light left 
it. The first statement implies that there is now no 
centre occupied by scientific objects correlated with my 
present visual sensa. The second implies that there is 
still a centre occupied by events of this kind, but that 
it is no longer at the place where the optical object is 
present. The facts of aberration show that such diver- 
gences between the place of a perceptual event and 
that of the thing with which it is connected, may arise 
through mere movement of the observer. 

(b) Scientific Objects . — It is admitted that ordinary 
perceptual objects, like pennies and chairs, begin to 
exist, last for so long, and then come to an end. In 
the chapter on Time and Change in Part I, I tried to 
explain what exactly is meant by saying of any object 
that it began to exist, lasted so long, and came to an 
end. Now perceptual objects are supposed to be con- 
nected with scientific objects in the way described 
earlier in the present chapter. And the total scientific 
object specially connected with any perceptual object 
is believed to be a very complex whole of related 
parts. Such structures have more or less stability, 
once they are formed ; but they do begin to exist and 
come to an end under suitable conditions. We shall 
have to distinguish between scientific objects of various 
orders. The sort of scientific object which is specially 
connected with a perceptual object, like a chair, may be 
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their history into successive slices. There are many 
types of object whose characteristic qualities need a 
certain minimum of duration to inhere in. memory 

is one of the outstanding features of the sort of thing 
that we call a ^‘mind.’’ It is, therefore, clear that the 
very notion of a ‘‘ momentary mind is nonsense. Now 
the same is true of any scientific object which is partly 
characterised by some special type of motion. Suppose 
that a certain kind of atom consisted of a nucleus and 
an electron rotating about it at a certain characteristic 
rate. Such an atom would need at least the duration 
of one complete rotation to display its characteristic 
properties. The history of such an atom is a pattern ” 
in time, just as the momentary arrangement of electrons 
and nucleus is a pattern in space. If the duration of 
one complete rotation be sliced up into adjacent successive 
parts, the contents of the parts will differ in quality from 
the contents of the whole. 

On the other hand, there may well be objects which 
are temporally homogeneous. This w^ould mean that, 
however you choose to divide up their history, the 
contents of all the slices are the same as each other and 
as the whole in quality. Many types of scientific object 
then have a characteristic minimum duration as well 
as a characteristic minimum extension. 

Now science regards the ultimate scientific objects 
as being spatio-temporally homogeneous. And it 
assumes that these ultimate scientific objects never 
begin or end. Thus the ultimate scientific objects are 
regarded as eternal in the sense of existing throughout 
all time. The only ultimate scientific changes are the 
groupings and regroupings of such objects according 
to a single set of fundamental laws. Whether this 
assumption be true, and whether it be self-evident, I do 
not profess to know. But I believe wc may assert (as 
I have pointed out elsewhere, and as Mr Keynes has 
independently and much more clearly shown in his 
Treatise on Probability) that, without some such assump- 
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tion, it is impossible to justify the fonlicirfK'r wtiirh 
we feel in the results of welbestablishecr’ 

I do not prop{>se to pursue this sul)jet1 fiirlliiT hrre. 

In the next chapter I shall say wlial I ran alioiil 
Motion, and, in the next f)ut one, I sliall ciisfaiss the 
concept of Space-l'inn*, {nnn whii'li Sritoifific* S|iarf* 
and Scientific Time are two ahsirarlions of difieriMit 
types. 

I'he following additifuial works may he ronsiillrd 
with advantage : 

B. A. W. KussKf.L, tm ihr Lrttmr% 

III. am! IV. 

A. N. Whiikiii-wis IV. 

S. Alkxanokh, 'i'tmf *md lU*sik I- 

A. A. Roini^ Aimnutf td 


CHAPTER XI 


Oh, how glorious and resplendent. 

Fragile Body, shalt thou be ! ” 

(Hymns Ancient and Modern.) 

Sensible and Physical Motion 

In the last chapter I touched incidentally qn the 
sensible motion of sensa within their own fields. Both 
in it and in the chapter before I talked of the motion of 
our bodies, and said that the concept of physical Space 
is based on such motions, interpreted spatially by 
analogy with our visual fields. I propose now to go 
considerably more into detail about these matters ; to 
consider exactly how the concepts of physical Space 
and Motion are connected, on the one hand with our 
bodily movements, and on the other with the positions 
and movements of our sensa in their fields ; and finally 
to work up to the concept of physical Space-Time. 
We shall find that the consideration of our own bodies 
and of the bodies of other observers who can communi- 
cate with us about their experiences fills a gap in our 
concept of physical objects, and is an essential factor 
in the development of the concept of physical Space. 

General Bemarks about Change and Motion. — 

When we say that something changes, or, more 

particularly, that it moves, we imply a certain identity 

and a certain difference. There must be enough 

identity for us to be able to say that we are dealing 

with the same object, in spite of the movement or other 

change. And there must be some difference between 

one part of the history of the object and others, or we 
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should not say that it had changed or moved. Change 
is a more general concept than movement, since move- 
ment is simply change of position in space. We will, 
therefore, begin with change in general. 

In ordinary life we distinguish between an object 
and its history, and we are inclined to think that the 
former is logically prior to the latter. We say, 
that there is a certain object, such as a penny, and that 
it may either rest or move, keep bright or tarnish, 
and so on. These events, we say, “happen to” the 
object, and its history is just all the events that happen 
to it. You might, we think, have an object without a 
history, but you could not have a history without an 
object, I believe this to be a profound mistake, which 
arises from taking “history” in too narrow a sense. 
An object, separated from its history, is clearly not the 
kind of thing that could possibly exist. Every object 
that is not merely momentary has a history of some 
kind, and no merely momentary object could really 
exist. “ Object,” apart from “history,” is therefore as 
much an abstraction as “ history,” apart from “ object.” 
Of course some histories are very tame, that of a 
penny which keeps in one place and never varies in its 
other qualities. Others are more exciting, that of 
a penny which moves about, gets bent and defaced, 
and is finally dropped into the collection-plate. Now 
we are inclined to identify history with exciting, 
variable, history. We then identify the object with 
.the tame tracts of its history ; and forget that these are 
history at all, because they are so uniform. But really 
all that literally exists is strands of history, some tamer 
and some more exciting. 

Now it is conceivable that there might have been 
succession but no history. If so, there would have 
been neither an object nor a plurality of objects. Let 
us consider a fragment of the whole course of Nature, 
lasting for an hour. Let us imagine it cut up into 
successive slices, each lasting for a second, Theoreti- 
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cally there are three possibilities, (i) We might find 
that the contents of any adjacent pair of seconds had no 
particular resemblance either in whole or in part. And 
we might still find the same result if we took shorter 
and shorter divisions. In that case we could hardly 
talk of history at all ; there would merely be a perfectly 
chaotic hail of events, (ii) We might find that there 
was considerable qualitative resemblance between the 
whole conienis of any adjacent pair of seconds, and that 
this resemblance increased as we took shorter and 
shorter sub-divisions. But we might have to compare 
the contents of each second en bloc. We might not be 
able to divide it into clearly distinguishable co-existing 
parts. In that case we should say that there is a history 
(of the world as a whole), but that there, is not a 
number of distinct strands cf history. We could then 
talk of an object, which endures and perhaps changes, 
viz., the universe; but not of a number of distinct 
objects, (iii) We might find, as we actually do, that 
the content of each second is distinguishable into 
different co-existing parts, and that a certain part of 
the content of one is hooked on to a certain part of the 
content of the next by close qualitative resemblance. 
Under this head I include resemblance of shape and 
position, as well as resemblance of colour, temperature, 
etc. We should then say, not only that there is a 
history of the world as a whole, but also that there are 
various distinct strands of history. Each strand would 
be called the history of such and such an object, but 
this does not mean that there is another existent, viz., 
‘Hhe object,’’ beside the strand itself. It is only 
because there are such strands that we can talk of a 
plurality of objects. The world as a whole would have 
a history, partly because it is composed of such strands 
of history. But its history is more than the sum total 
of a number of distinct strands lying side by side. If 
there he causal and other regularities which hold 
throughout the whole period under discussion, there 
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will be characteristic relations between the strands^ 
and the history of the World as a whole would have 
more unity and complexity than is implied by the 
simple statement that it is composed of such and such 
parallel strands. 

Whenever we talk then of ^‘objects/’ the funda- 
mental fact is the existence of distinct strands of history. 
A given object is a certain strand, pervaded by a certain 
special unity and continuity, which characterise it and 
mark it out from strands of other kinds. To say that a 
certain object has not changed in any respect is to say 
that all the successive slices of a certain strand are 
qualitatively indistinguishable from each other. An 
unchanging object is thus a completely uniform strand of 
history. To say that a certain object has moved, but 
has not otherwise changed, is to say that the positional 
qualities of successive slices of a certain strand are 
progressively different. A moving object is therefore a 
positionally non'-uniform strand. 

Now it happens, of course, that there are many distinct 
strands which are so much alike in the characters of 
their slices, and in the type of unity that pervades them, 
that they are called histories of objects of the same kind. 
Yet some of these strands may be positionally uniform, 
whilst others are positionally non-uniform. An example 
would be given by a resting and a moving penny. 
Again, a strand which has enough unity and continuity 
throughout to count as the history of a single object 
may yet for some part of its length be positionally 
uniform and for others be positionally' non-uniform. 
An example would be a penny which sometimes keeps 
still and sometimes moves. I • think that it is partly in 
consequence of such facts that we tend to separate 
objects from their histories, and to treat their histories 
as something more or less external, which may or may 
not “happen to'’ them. A given penny really is a 
certain definite strand of history, positionally uniform 
if it be a resting penny, positionally non-uniform if it 
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be a moving penny, and so on. But you can always 
find plenty of other strands of history sufficiently like 
this one in their non-positional qualities to be called 
histories of pennies, and yet uniform where this history 
is positionally non-uniform. You tend to identify the 
first penny with a uniform history, such as the second 
penny, and to regard the non-uniform part of the first 
penny'as something that ‘‘happened to” it, but was not 
a part of h. The real fact, however, is that the first 
penny zs the first strand and nothing else, and the 
second penny 2s the second strand and nothing else. 
Of course the general characteristic of “ being a penny ” 
is common to both, since it is the general type of 
qualitative character which pervades all such strands ; 
but this is a universal, not a particular existent ; and 
when people talk of “objects,” and say that they rest 
or move, they are certainly not primarily talking about 
universal characteristics but about particular existents. 

It is evident then that every object has a time- 
dimension as well as any space-dimensions that it 
may have. There is nothing mysterious about this ; it 
means no more than that every existing object, whether 
at rest or in motion, is a strand of history with some 
duration. The question whether it is a changing or 
an unchanging object is simply the question whether 
successive slices of the strand, normal to the time- 
dimension, are exactly alike or progressively different 
in quality. The notion of an object with nothing but 
spatial dimensions is an abstraction. You can divide 
up the object into thinner and thinner slices normal to 
its time-dimension, and these slices will approximate, 
as you make them thinner and thinner, to purely spatial 
figures. In the limit each will be a purely spatial 
figure, in general of three dimensions. But these are 
not the object, nor are they literally even parts of it. 
The object is the whole four-dimensional strand of 
history. And these momentary spatial figures are 
“parts” of the object only in the Pickwickian sense in 
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which plane sections of an ordinary solid are ''parts’’ 
of the solid* A person who refuses to identify an object 
with its whole history must either identify it with a 
momentary section of that history or with a uniform slice 
of it. If he does the former, the object is a mere abstrac- 
tion, incapable of existence. If he does the latter, his 
restriction to the uniform part of the whole strand of 
history is clearly arbitrary. 

If it should happen that all the successive momentary 
sections of an object have the same shape, you can call 
this the shape of the object. But, if they have different 
shapes, there is nothing that can be called the shape of 
the object. A penny and a mist are both objects ; but, 
whilst you can talk of the shape of the former, you 
cannot talk of the shape of the latter. 

Motion and Rest in Visual Fields and Sense-histories. 
— After these general remarks about the nature of objects 
and their motion or rest, we can consider the various 
types of motion and rest which happen within our visual 
fields and sense-histories. 

{a) Motion and Rest of Visual Sensa, — A single sense- 
field lasts for a finite, though short, time. Spatially it 
is of three dimensions. It is therefore a four-dimensional 
spatio-temporal whole. In sensing it, we thus sense 
directly a four-dimensional whole with three spatial 
dimensions and one temporal. A sensum is an outstand- 
ing part of the total content of a sense-field. It has some 
duration, which cannot be greater than that of the sense- 
field, and it has spatial extension- It is therefore in 
general a four-dimensional object. Now, as we have 
seen, a visual sensum may shift its position in its own 
field or not. If it does, it is affected with sensible motion, 
otherwise it is sensibly at rest. Thus all visual sensa 
are four-dimensional objects, and those that are affected 
with sensible motion are positionally non-uniform objects. 
Just as we cannot see at once an object of more than a 
certain size, so we cannot sense by one act an object 
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described as a sense-object which 7noves in the space of the 
observer s sense-history. Often there is no sensible non- 
uniformity in the individual sensa of such a group, 
although they join up to form a positionally non-uniform 
sense-object On the other hand, it often happens that, 
each of the component sensa of a moving sense- object 
is itself affected with sensible motion in its own field. 
It is reasonable to suppose that, even in the former case, 
the component sensa are really not quite positionally 
uniform objects, but that their departure from uniformity 
is not ‘‘sharp’* enough to be sensed as movement within 
the sense-field. 

Now, it is very important to notice that the move- 
ment of sensa in their fields and of sense-objects in the 
spaces of their sense-histories is the ultimate empirical 
basis of the concept of absolute motion. The sensible 
motion of a sensum in its field really is something 
absolute ; it does not simply consist in the fact that 
this sensum alters its spatial relations to other sensa 
in the field, though, of course, it involves this as a 
necessary consequence. This is quite clear, from the 
following example : Suppose I am looking at the sky, 
and a shooting star darts across. I am aware of a 
field ; and within this are sensa which are the appear- 
ances of the other stars, and a sensum which is the 
appearance of the shooting star. The latter is affected 
with sensible motion, whilst the former are not. Now, 
if the sensible motion simply consisted in a change of 
relative position within the field, it would be perfectly, 
symmetrical, and it would be impossible to say that 
the shooting star sensum sensibly moves and that the 
other sensa do not. But it is quite clear that in fact 
we do sense an intrinsic peculiarity of the shooting 
star sensum which is not present in the others. Thus, 
sensible motion and rest are something absolute and 
intrinsic, not merely relational ; and I take it that this 
fact is at the basis of the concepts of absolute motion 
and rest. It does not, of course, follow that the 
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concept thus formed really is applicable beyond sense- 
fields and sense-histories. It may well be that the 
absolute motion or rest of a sense-object in the space 
of my sensC'-history is connected with merely relative 
motion between my body and other physical objects. 
This does not alter the fact that the motion of the 
sense-object in the space of my sense-history is itself 
absolute, and not a mere change of relation to other 
contents of the history. We shall consider this question 
at a later stage in the chapter. 

Correlations between the Motions of Visual Objects 
and the Kinaesthetic Sensations of an Observer. — The 
best way to approach this complicated subject seems 
to be by taking special cases as illustrations. Taking 
a single observer and a single physical object, we 
can begin by distinguishing four cases which con- 
stantly happen : (A) The observer stands still, and 

(i) watches a resting physical object, or (ii) watches 
a moving physical object. (B) The observer moves 
bodily, and (i) watches a resting physical object, or 

(ii) watches a moving physical object. These four 
cases must be distinguished from each other by certain 
differences in our sensible experiences, and I shall begin 
by pointing out the peculiarities of each in turn. 

(A) There are two kinds of kinaesthetic sensatl)n, 
one connected with walking, and the other with turning 
the head. I will call them respectively translational and 
rotational kinaesthetic sensations. The A-cases are all 
alike in the fact that the observer feels no translational 
kinaesthetic sensations. 

(i) When a resting observer watches a resting 
physical object he finds that, once having turned his 
head so as to sense a field with a visual appearance of 
this object in the middle of it, he must henceforth keep 
his head still if he wants to go on sensing fields with 
similar sensa at their centres. That is, in order that 
the physical object may appear in his sense-history as a 

2~-D 
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resting sense-object, he must henceforth keep free from 
rotational kinaesthetic sensations. If at any moment 
he chooses to start turning his head, the physical object 
will still continue for a time to appear in his visual 
sense-history. But the visual sensa by which it appears 
will occupy progressively dissimilar places in his suc- 
cessive fields. Moreover, they may be affected with 
sensible motion within their fields. Thus, in this case, 
the physical object still appears, for a time at least, as 
a visual sense-object in the observer’s sense-history. 
But its appearance is now a positionally non-uniform, 
a moving, sense-object. 

There are also certain points to be noticed about the 
shapes, etc., of the successive sensa in this sense-object. 
While the observer keeps his head still, the successive 
sensa will be indistinguishable in shape, unless, of 
course, . physical changes are going on in the object. 
But when he moves his head, the successive appear- 
ances will differ in shape ; they will be more and more 
distorted as he turns his head more, and as they occupy 
more eccentric positions in his successive fields. Thus, 
when he turns his head, the sense-object by which the 
physical object appears in his sense-history is not only 
positionally non-uniform ; it is also non-uniform as 
regards shape. There is another difference between the 
si#cessive sensa, which I will just mention here and deal 
with more fully later. They do not differ merely in 
the fact that each is a distortion of the original central 
sensum. Very often there is something in the later 
sensa to which nothing corresponded in the earlier 
ones, and conversely. This is the sensible basis of 
the fact which we express by saying that, as we turn 
our heads, ‘‘fresh parts of the object come into view, 
whilst others which were formerly visible cease to 
be so.” 

A final and very important point to notice is that, 
in the present case, by exactly reversing the series of 
rotational kinaesthetic sensations I exactly reverse the 
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henceforth appear as an extremely non-uniform sense- 
object, both positionally and in other respects. Very 
soon it will cease to appear at all in my sense-history, 
the later parts of the sense-history will be fields 
containing no sensa connected with this physical object. 
When this is so, I could, as a rule, start again at will 
to sense a field with an appearance of this physical 
object at its centre. In order to do this, I shall have 
to turn my head to a definite extent, independent of 
my choice. And, when I do at length sense another 
field with a sensum of the required kind in the middle 
of it, I shall find that this sensum differs in shape, 
brightness, depth, etc., from the one that was in the 
middle of the last field which I sensed before I stopped 
turning my head. 

(B) The B-cases resemble each other, and differ 
from the A-cases, in that the observer experiences 
translatory as well as rotational kinaesthetic sensations. 

(i) If a man walks, and wants to keep his eye on a 
resting physical object, he will find that he must 
continually turn his head as he walks. And the amount 
of rotational kinaesthetic sensation needed is correlated 
with the amount of translational kinaesthetic sensation 
experienced. Provided he turns his head properly, the 
physical object will appear in his sense-history as a 
partly, but only partly, uniform sense-object. It will 
not be uniform in depth or brightness. There will 
also be distortion and revelation of new parts. But 
the sensa will be at the centres of his successive fields. 
If he walks, and keeps his head and eyes fixed, the 
physical object will appear in his sense-history as a 
moving sense-object, and possibly the constituent sensa 
may have sensible motion in their respective fields. 
The non-uniformity in respect of shape will be very 
much greater than when he keeps his eye on the 
physical object, and soon this will cease to appear at 
all in his sense-history. After it has disappeared he 
can again sense a field with a sensum of the group" 
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at its centre, provided he turns his head properly. The 
amount of rotational kinsesthetic sensation needed for 
this purpose will be completely determined by the 
nature and amount of translational kinaesthetic sensation 
which he has experienced since he ceased turning his 
head. Lastly, the sensum which will occupy the middle 
of his present field will never be exactly like that which 
occupied the middle of the field which he was sensing 
when he stopped turning his head. There will be 
differences in shape, depth, brightness, etc. ; and there 
will be parts to which nothing corresponded in the 
last sensum, and conversely. 

It is obvious that, on the visual side, there is a 
close analogy between B (i) and A (ii), Le,y between 
the visual experiences of a moving observer watching 
a resting object and those of a resting observer watching 
a moving object. There is also a partial resemblance 
between the rotational kinaesthetic sensations, since both 
of them are obliged to keep moving their heads in a 
certain way in order to keep the appearances of the 
physical object in the centres of their successive fields. 
The difference is that in A (ii) the rotational kin- 
sesthetic sensation needed is absolutely independent of 
the observer’s volition, whilst in B (i) it is indirectly 
dependent on his volition. It is primarily dependent 
only on the amount and kind of his translational kin- 
aesthetic sensations ; but these in turn are dependent on 
his will, since he can walk as he chooses. This gap, 
however, is bridged by the case of observers whose 
bodies are carried about in trains, motor cars, etc. 
Their movements do not involve translational kinaesthetic 
sensations, and here the analogy between B (i) and A 
(ii) becomes practically complete. Such facts as this 
analogy He at the basis of the concept of the relativity 
of physical motion. 

(ii) When an observer moves about and keeps his 
eye on a moving physical object he will find that the 
nature and amount of kinsesthetic sensation needed are 
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determined partly, but only partly, l)y his 
kiiuesthetic sensations. Me will sometimes have iiirn 
his head more quickly, and somc^tirnes less cjuictkly than 
if he were walking in the same way and kee}>irig his eye 
on a resting physical object. If lie were to reiriicT liis 
steps, and then walk over his old course again, it wfiulcl 
be useless to n*peat the same head-rnoveiiienis which he 
made on the previous occasion. If he did this, it is very 
likely that the pliysical ot>jt‘ct would rm longer appear 
in his sense-history at all ; and, even if it did so, if 
would certainly not appe^ar in the form fif a .scnse-otijrrf, 
whose successive sensa occupied the ctentres of liis 
successive fnrlds. 

There is a very important point to nolirc ahimt itiesr 
B-cases. In them the observer has both iranslalioria! 
and rotational kinassthetic sensations. Now these fall 
into pairs of correlated series in tin* following way ; The 
successive appearances of a physical iifijis’t c:an be kefil 
at the centres of one’s successive fields in an infiniir 
variety of dilTerent ways, all of which involve differeiil 
combinations of translational and roiatioital kiria*siliciic: 
sensations. Take first a resting physical object. hi| 
Its successive visual appearances can kepi in the 
centres of one’s successive visual fields by suitably 
turning the head and henceforth moving rieiltier iltr 
head nor the body, (fi) A similar r<5syil (tliiiiigh nm m 
identical one) can be produced by walking in tnfiiirfter^- 
able different ways, and at the same lime i!orilinii«i!ly 
turning the head in correlated ways. Lastly, (y) ihefr 
is one and only one way of walking wiilmut turning ilie 
head which will produce similar results, thoiigli, of cotirsr, 
this one way may 

what we call ** walking straight up m the object.*’ |#i) 
and (y) are two extreme cases of the huge group irirliscied 
under (fi). It roust be noticed that the various rofiibiria*' 
tions of correlated rotational and iranslaiiofial kifia*siti«*lir 
sensations are not absolutely ec|ui valent in ih#*ir rrsulis 
on the sense -object by which the pliV’dral olijn i 
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appears in the observer's sense-history. The (a)-method 
gives a completely uniform sense-object. Each of the 
(^j-methods gives a somewhat different sense - object. 
All these sense-objects are non-uniform in shape and 
depth ; for different component sensa will have different 
depths in their respective fields. Moreover, there is 
always that difference between successive sensa which 
we describe by saying that we ‘‘see fresh parts and lose 
sight of some which we saw before.” Lastly, the 
(yj-method gives a sense-object whiOh is uniform, in the 
sense that there is no distortion between the successive 
sensa which constitute it. But each of these sensa has 
a larger size and a smaller depth than the one before, 
whilst there will be a progressive increase in brightness. 
In spite of this, there may be the difference which we 
should express by saying that the earlier sensa “ reveal 
parts of the physical object which cease to be revealed 
by the later ones.” 

Somewhat similar remarks apply to the correlation 
between rotational and translational kinaesthetic sensa- 
tions in watching a moving physical object. But there 
are certain differences, (a) Its successive appearances 
cannot be kept in the centres of our successive fields if 
we neither walk nor turn our heads. (/3) If we choose 
to do both, there are innumerable combinations of the 
two which will produce the required kind of sense- 
object. But the rotational kinsesthetic sensations which 
have to be combined with a given set of translational 
sensations for this purpose are not the same as they 
would be if we were looking at a resting object. In fact, 
no general rule of correlation can be laid down without 
bringing in an additional factor, viz., the motion of the 
physical object itself, (y) There is one and only one 
way of keeping the successive appearances of a moving 
physical object in the centres of our successive fields with- 
out continually turning our heads, and that is, of course, 
by walking parallel to its line of motion at a suitable 
pace. The particular series of kinaesthetic sensations 
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needed for this purpose varies, of course, witli the mol ion 
of the particular physical olyect whicds is biuiig waiehecL 
By the (y)*’metlj0d, and by it alone, ticMss a fiioving 
physical object appear to us as a complectdy uniforifi 
sense-object. 

There is thus a close reseml)LifK*e? l.)elwei:m the cases 
A (i) and B {ii} (y). So far as the visual oliji^cl is con- 
cerned, they are^ precisely alike. The difierenre is that in 
A (i) a completely uniform sensesa-dyeert recpiires rornplele 
absence of both kinds of kinacsihetic sensation, whilst 
in B (ii) (y) it requires a characteristic series of iraiee 
lational kiOiesthetic sensations. Tire gap here is lo 
some extent bridged, as in the analogy beiweim A |ii) 
and B (i), by the fact that an f)bserver*s body niay be 
carried parallel to another physical olyen witlsoiil effiirl 
of his own. This happens, when an observer in 
a moving train keeps his eyr* on a certain window of a 
carriage, moving at the same rate and in the siime 
direction on a parallel lints Here we have antither 
sensible fact which lies at the basis of the eonrrfrt of 
the relativity of physical mtrltoio 

(tJ) Summary af dkittd in the. imi Sulhsitikm, 

We have been discussing the stniibie exjieritncesi 
both visual and kina^sthetic, which make m otiserver 
say sometimes that he stands still and wairiirs ii resting 
body, sometimes that be stands stii! ariil waicties a 
moving body, someitmes that he moves anti wairlies a 
resting body, and sometimes that hr moves and walclies 
a moving bc^y* The most imporiafil general ccmcliisioii 
that emerges is that there is a mixture cif arbitraririesH 
and compulsion in all such cases, and that if is itie 
particular character of the mixture wtikli caiisci m 
to make now one and now another of these four types 
of statefnent 

(i) I can always, if I choc^se, sense a serif s of tisiiiil 
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tif f }if jihysica! «»hjrrt «K'*c:tipy 

vfly rnurr di?s,sifnil;ir M*nsible [Kisiticins. iliil 
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Ml* variuiiv mixfiirrs nf rnlrtlinmi! and translatiarni! 
kiii.rsiliriii' srnsatiiifis which will aiwS'i* ttir* physical 
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kinaesthetic sensation needed for the purpc^.se are 
independent of our choice, and vary from on*; t 

to another, (viii) When, in .spiti; of our best endeavours, 
the physical object fails to appear in our visual .sense- 
history as a completely uniform sense-object, the kind 
of non-uniformity in depth, shape, brightness, etc., 
which it displays is independent of our choice. It is 
determined partly by the particular mixtun; of trans- 
lational and kin.'esthetic sensations which we have 
chosen out of the whole .set which will keep the 
successive appearances in the centres of the sun essive 
fields. As a rule, it is not whally determined by this, 
but is partly determined by another factijf whirh is 
quite independent of us. Thi.s other factor is what 
we come to know as “the physical motion <»f the iKxly 
at which we are l(K>king," 

It is this mixture of arbitrary clurir e and subserpient 
external compulsion which is at the basis of our dis 
tinction between “objective phy.sical motion and rest,” 
and “.subjective .sen.sible motion and rest." I shall 
now go into this important matter a little more fully, 
taking some important special owes which we have 
so far touched on only incidentally. 


[ 9^T f fif W tIfT mt wJfi fi firm 'W# y # T# 9¥TWf1 


Objects . — We have already .seen that, when a physical 
object moves away from us while we stand still and 
keep our eyes on it, it never apjKt.ars in our seiis*;- 
history as a completely uniform sense-objetd, although 
its .successive appearance,s are in the centres of ot»r 
.successive fieid.s. I am not at present conrerned with 
the non -uniformity of the sense -ohjisct in respect to 
depth or brightness. Nor am I now caincterned with that 
kind of non-uniformity which may be dest:fibeti as "div 
tortion" of the successive appearances as compared with 
the appearance in some standard field of the 
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eyes on it. What I want to discuss is that kind of 
change which we describe by saying that, as time goes 
on, we see parts of the object which we could not see 
before, and cease to be able to see parts of it which 
we could see before. 

As far as our visual sensa are concerned, there is 
no particular difficulty in describing such experiences. 
We sense a series of sensa which have enough con- 
tinuity with each other to count as successive slices of 
a single sense-object. But, although closely adjacent 
sensa of the series are barely distinguishable in quality, 
those at some distance apart differ in the following 
way : The earlier has some parts to which nothing 
corresponds in the later, and the later has some parts 
to which nothing corresponds in the earlier. The real 
problem is this: These sensa are successive; when the 
last is present the first is past. But 4re suppose that 
the part of the first to which nothing corresponds in 
the second, and the part of the second to which nothing 
corresponds in the first, are appearances of co-existing 
parts of the physical object. Why do we assert physical 
co-existence on a basis of sensible succession ? Since 
the spatial parts of physical objects are themselves 
physical objects, and the spatial parts of sensa are 
themselves sensa, we may generalise the problem as 
follows: Under what conditions do two successive sensa 
justify us in asserting the existence of two contemporary 
physical objects ? 

This question is, of course, roughly equivalent to 
a very famous one discussed by Kant in the Analytic 
of Principles of his Critique of Pure Reason. I think 
that Kant hit on one very important part of the answer, 
but that other important factors are involved beside the 
one which he stresses. Moreover, the Sage of Konigs- 
berg did not number clearness of exposition among his 
many merits, so that it will be well worth while to 
discuss the whole question afresh. Let us take a very 
simple concrete example. From where I am sitting. 
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if I look straight in front of me, the middle of my 
visual field is occupied by an appearance of a certain 
picture. The rest of the field consists almost wholly 
of a cream-coloured background, which is an appear- 
ance of the wall. In this field there is nowhere an 
appearance of a door. If I turn my head enough to 
the left I sense a field whose general background is 
much as before. But, in the middle of it, is an appear- 
ance of a door, and nowhere in it is there an appearance 
of the picture. From where I sit it is impossible for 
these two physical objects to be represented by simul- 
taneous visual appearances in a single field. Neverthe- 
less, I judge them to co-exist, although their appearances 
are always successive. 

Now, first of all, what does my judgment of co- 
existence really profess to assert? It does not, I think, 
mean that the part of the history of the picture which 
appears to me when I look in one direction, and the 
part of the history of the door which appears to me 
when I look in the other direction, are contemporary. 
If physical objects exist and endure, they must be strands 
of history, just as sense-objects are, they must be 
extended in time. And a sensum is presumably an 
appearance of a short slice of the history of a physical 
object. Now, apart from complications about the velocity 
of light, it is reasonable to suppose that successive sensa 
are appearances of successive slices of physical history ; 
and I think we always do assume this in the absence 
of special reasons to the contrary. Thus the judgment 
that the picture and the door co-exist, although their 
appearances are successive, does not mean that the 
successive appearances reveal contemporary slices of 
their histories. What it means is this : The history 
of the picture has gone on while I turned to the door ; 
and, when the door appears to me, there is a slice 
of picture-history contemporary with the slice of door- 
history which now appears to me, and practically indis- 
tinguishable in quality from the slice of picture-history 
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whirli ; 4 |ijir*;irfii in mr whrii 1 last lcjnki*d fnwarci the! 
ptf’luri*. ( 'iHi vrrsriy, liip dour -history rxlrncls bark- 
%%sirdH from ihr slir*^ whirh ss iujw appraring lu iiit! ; 
nrifl t}i#*ri* is a slir'r uf it whiiii is ruritrrn|iurary with 
itir siirr uf |iit'itirr4iislfH'y vvhii'ls apfJtvirrd it} rrir wlifii 
I fiirrm*rly ioukiHl ai ihi* {.lit-iurf*. Su whai wi* ari» rrally 
assrrliiig is llial liir |■|^^lurr4lislury rKlrruls furward ferr 
stiiiit’' limr with pfaciirally nt} cjualitativr varialion aftrr 
ihr last slice* liuil has iipprared lu rni», and tiiiil the 
dwirdiistury rxicnds har;kwtirds fur same time with prao 
lirally iw ijiialilalivn variation Indure lint first slior that 
appitarril m rinu 

Now, I have airitatly said that 1 du not prufitsti ici be 
able lu ffiWf that siicli aBsymptiuns are ever If 


ally frunn the exislerice -at certain limes uf picture* 
sefi,?ia and at utlier limes uf cJcmr%sensa» I heartily agree. 
I ran tiniy answer ifial we all du, in farg assume that 
siuitm arc apfieararires uf short slices uf things which 
last lunger than themselves* and that we on neither 
r-efiiie this assiirnfiliori, g-et rid of it in pritclicte, nor 
siif a s!t*p wilhciai. if. What we csin do* howeveri is to 
stale till* sfierial I'riritiiliuiis und«*r wdiicli wr hold that 
siicressive smisa are appearances of co-existing physical 
objects fin the sense defined nfiove), and show lliiilj 
siih|rii to file griirral assiimplion Just raenikiiied* these 
coiifhiioiis are reaMmahle* 

I find that over a long fM^rir^J of lime I sciisi! a priicli- 
I ally uiiiforiti |iiriiife«srnse«objef:i, wtieriever I IcKik in 
4 f'rrtaifi ilireriifiii. Moreover, I can IfKik iiway and itieii 
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Tht‘ occurrence, at. a r(Ttain inonnuit, uf a fif^ki wiili a 
picturc-scnsum at the middle of it, is a neressary aiui 
sufiicient condition of my turning my al ifiaf 

moment in a certain diret’tion. (iiij lliere is a M'rf.yii 
event which (a) causes me to turn in tfn* given direefii.m 
whenever it occurs, *incl (fi) produees the j)iiiiirf*-sriiHiirii 
at the same time, (iv) The head-turning, and the fine 
duction of the sensum when I havi^ turned, are the 
results of two causally independent sf*ri«*s. 

We will first give familiar eKamph.*s of these various 
possibilities. Suppose that on a <-ertain day I pass a 
certain building several times at various intervals, and 
that on each occasion a brick falls on my head as I pass. 
It might be (i) that my passing shakes down a le^ose 
brick, which would not otherwise have falleru Dr (ii) 
that whenever I see that a brick is aboui to fall, 1 am 
so much interested that I rush to ihr spot, aiid ihai 
nothing else ever takes me there. Or (iii) lhaf 1 go lo 
the place when and only when a workman who is working 
there calls me, and that hf* throws down a bric^k wlwn 
and only when I get tliere, Ix’cayse h** i.s a **«ia.ss- 
conscious proletarian and regards me as a ** larktyy of 
the bourgeoisie.*’ Or (iv) it might be llial my joiiriif»ys 
to the place and the falling of the bricks l.ieliiiig to 
causally independent series. Now 1 mighi b* able to 
cut out the first three alternatives by reflecting ofi itie 
facts, i might know that I am not heavy eiif.iiigli to 
shake bricks down by passing iindrrrieallu I riiiglit 
know that I had not gone to the place bef*atise I mm 
that a brick was going to fall, and I might ktum itiai. 
no workman had called me or thrown itn* bfirk?i at free 
I might be able to explain why 1 irad passi^d tlirrr on 
each occasion without needing to refer to,itfiyitiirig giiifif 
on at the place whatcvifr. 

Supposing that this is so, only one explanalififi of 
the facts would bif reasonable, vm,, that a fairly 
stream of bricks has probably been fallitig for mmi rif 
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to the place should happen to coincide with the fall of 
a brick, granted that the causes of the visits and of the 
falls are quite independent, unless many more bricks 
fall than the few that I happen to “stop.’’ Now let us 
apply this argument to the sensible appearance of the 
picture and of the door. It is certain that merely to 
look in a given direction is not sufficient to produce one 
particular sensum in the middle of my visual field ; for 
at other times I can look in the same direction and sense 
no such sensum if someone has moved the picture). 
It is also certain that the occurrence of the sensum does 
not make me turn my head in that direction ; on the 
contrary, I often turn my head simply in order to see 
whether I shall again sense the same kind of sensum 
as before. And, in general, I know why I turn my 
head on each occasion, and can see that my act is com- 
pletely determined by causes which have no discover- 
able connexion with the causes which produce the 
sensum in the middle of my field when I do turn. I am 
therefore forced to conclude, either that there is a pretty 
continuous strand of very similar picture-sensa, of which 
I sense the particular one which happens to be occur- 
ring when I turn my head, or at least that there must 
be a pretty steady stream of similar physical events, 
each of which is sufficient to produce a sensum of the 
required kind whenever my eye is turned in the right 
direction. Which of these two alternatives is to be 
accepted does not much matter for the present purpose, 
and the question must be left to Chapter XIIL On 
either alternative we are justified in concluding that 
there is a persistent and practically uniform “picture- 
object,” slices of which fill up the gaps between my 
successive picture sensa. On the same grounds I am 
justified in supposing that there is a persistent and 
practically uniform “door-object,” slices of which fill 
up the gaps between my successive door-sensa. 

Now let us suppose that I start by looking at the 
picture, and then turn my eyes several times between 
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the picture and the door, ending up finally with the 
picture. We will suppose that I do this at different 
rates on different occasions, also that I sometimes dwell 
for a time on one of the objects without moving. Let 
us represent picture-sensa by little crosses, door-sensa 
by little circles, and the lapse of time by a direction from 
left to right. Then my sensible experience may be re- 
presented by the diagram below. 


\ /\ 




Now let us represent the physical events which appear 
as picture-sensa by dots, and those which 'appear as 
door-sensa by little* lines. Then the argument from 
causal independence, applied to both objects, justifies 
me in filling out my sensible experience as indicated 
below. 


■"X'V.'ZS.T'' 


A slightly more dangerous argument would justify me 
in extrapolating to some extent, i.e.y in assuming that 
the history of the door and that of the picture extend 
backwards for some distance before my earliest door- 
and picture-sensa. It would also justify me in supposing 
that the history of the door extends forward for some 
distance after my last door-sensum. For, unless there 
be some special reason to think otherwise, it is highly 
improbable that I should happen to have looked first 
in the door- or the picture-direction just when there first 
began to be door or picture events. And it is highly 
improbable that door events ceased to happen just when 
I happened to turn ray head in the picture-direction for 
the last time. Like all extrapolations, this argument 
is weaker than an intrapolation, and its probability is 
quickly diminished as it is extended further before the 
first sensum of one series or after the last sensum of 
the other series. 
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The argument for co-existence is now quite straight- 
forward. There is a slice of picture-history between 
my first and last picture-sensum. And there is a slice 
of door-history between my first and last door-sensum. 
But my first door-sensum is after my first picture-sensum 
and my last door-sensum is before my last picture- 
sensum. Hence the interpolated picture-history com- 
pletely overlaps the interpolated door-history, as the 
second diagram shows. I believe this to be the truth 
underlying Kant’s rather confused argument in the 
Analytic of Principles ; but that is a purely historical 
question in which I take no particular interest. 

There are, however, at least two other criteria of 
physical co-existence in face of sensible succession. 
One of these can be dealt with only when we have 
considered our knowledge of our own bodies. The 
other may be mentioned at once. I am not obliged to 
stay in one place. While I sit in my chair at the table 
it is true that the picture and the door can only appear 
successively in my sense-history. But, if I move back- 
wards to the other side of the room, I can sense a single 
field with a picture-sensum at the middle, and a door- 
sensum to the left. These sensa co-exist, and they are 
extremely like the corresponding sensa in my successive 
fields when I was nearer the wall. They are smaller, 
and have greater depth ; otherwise there is very little 
difference. As I approach the wall on which the picture 
is hanging, keeping my eye on it, I first sense a. series 
of fields with both the door and the picture-sensa in each 
of them. As I go on, the door-sensum is more and 
more to the extreme left of its field, and more and more 
distorted. At last there comes a point where the field 
does not contain any appearance of the door. The two 
kinds of sensa can now only be sensed successively. 
Now the co-existent sensa were presumably appearances 
of contemporary slices of two overlapping strands of 
physical history. And the subsequent successive sensa 
are so much like the former simultaneous ones, that it 
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is reasonable to suppose that the same pair of strands 
of physical history continue, and continue to overlap in 
time, although contemporary slices can no longer appear 
in my sense-history. 

Similar remarks apply to looking at a physical object 
and gradually feeling its surface. It is true that the 
tactual sensa are successive, and yet that I take them as 
informing me about the shape of the physical object at 
some one moment. But we find that we can make the 
tactual sensa follow each other in various series at will, 
provided we initiate suitable series of kinaesthetic sensa- 
tions. And we can repeat any of these series as often 
as we like. Meanwhile, the visual appearances keep 
constant, and we sense a completely uniform visual 
sense-object. In whatever order we sense our tactual 
sensa, they are connected with a part of the visual 
appearance at the time. It is difficult to resist the con- 
viction that we are dealing with a uniform strand of 
physical history, and that each of our tactual sensa 
reveals a bit of some slice of it. True, the slices revealed 
by successive tactual sensa are presumably successive ; 
but then the uniformity of the visual sensa-object 
suggests that they are all alike in their spatial character- 
istics. Hence, what we learn by touch about different 
parts of successive slices may be put together to tell us 
about the whole of any one slice. Here, again, there are 
certain facts about our experiences of our own bodies 
which reinforce this interpretation. 

{d) Single Observer Watching two Physical Objects in 
Relative Motion. — In the last sub-section we were really 
dealing with the case of one observer who watches two 
physical objects which are at rest relatively to each 
other and to his body, but which cannot both be seen 
at once. Let us now consider the case of an observer 
who watches two physical objects, which are in motion 
relatively to each other. As we have already seen, 
the observer will always be able to make one of these 
physical objects appear as a uniform sense-object, 
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whose successive sensa are at the centres of his successive 
fields, provided he moves suitably. We can therefore 
simplify matters by supposing that one of the bodies 
appears in the observer’s sense-history as a completely 
uniform sense-object. Let this body be A. It may be 
that at first he will sense a series of fields in which 
both A and the other body B appear as sense-objects. 
If so, he will notice that B does not appear in the form 
of a Uniform sense-object. Each sensum of the sense- 
object by which B appears, will very likely have sensible 
motion in its own field. Again, .successive B-sensa will 
occupy more and more eccentric positions in their 
respective fields and will be more and more distorted. 
Thus A and B appear at first as two sense-objects which 
overlap in time, as two overlapping strands in the 
observer’s sense-history. But, if we take successive 
pairs of contemporary slices of the two strands, we shall 
find a progressive variation in their respective sensible 
distances apart. Sensum and sensum br in the field fr 
have a certain sensible distance This is slightly greater 
than the sensible distance between and in 
the field And it is slightly less than ^,.+1, the 

sensible .distance between ar+i and ^,.^.1 in the field 
In fact, if you take the two sense-objects together as 
forming a kind of composite sense-object of a higher 
order in the observer’s sense-history, it has the peculiar 
kind of non-uniformity which I have just been describing. 
And this kind of non-uniformity is characteristic of the 
relative motion of sense-objects. 

Now as time goes on the sensa of the B-sense-object 
will occupy more and more eccentric positions in their 
respective fields, till at length no more sensa of the 
B-kind appear in the observer’s sense-history. After this, 
he will still be able to sense appearances of A and of B, 
provided he turns his head; but he will no longer be 
able to sense them in a single field : they must be sensed 
successively or not at all. Let us now compare and 
contrast this with the cases discussed in the last sub- 
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section, (i) Obviously the later stages of this case bear 
a certain resemblance to the last; ue., in both, the 
observer can only sense appearances of the two physical 
objects successively. One important difference is that 
this situation has developed out of one in which he could 
sense appearances of both objects together. And it has 
developed independently of the observer ; it is not due to 
any changes of bodily position that he has made. In 
the previous case, if he started by being able to sense 
appearances of the two objects in the same field, he went 
on being able to do so, unless he deliberately moved 
nearer to the two objects. (2) It is true that, in the 
present case, if the observer chooses to walk backwards 
quickly enough, he can again sense fields in which both 
A and B appear. But, whereas in the former case he 
could continue to sense the two appearances together by 
merely walking a certain distance backwards and stopping 
there, he will now find that he must keep on walking 
backwards if he wants to keep on sensing fields in which 
both the objects appear. It is thus clear that in this 
case there is a lack of reversibility, due to the operation 
of some external condition, which is not present in 
the former cases. The externally imposed condition is 
evidently something of the nature of a continuous process^ 
with a rate and direction of its own, which, if it is to be 
compensated for at all, must be compensated for by 
another appropriate continuous process in the observer’s 
body. The interpretation of this process as movement is 
rendered almost inevitable by the fact that, so long as A 
and B are appearing under the form of two sense-objects 
with contemporary slices in each of the successive fields 
of a sense-history, there is sensible relative motion 
between these sense-objects, as described above. (3) 
Finally, the irreversibility of the present, as compared 
with the reversibility of the last case, shows itself in 
another way. When I dealt with two resting physical 
objects which I could see only successively, I could 
always pass from the field containing an appearance of 
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A at its to the* firkl an apf'iraraiui* of ii 

at its rf*nln% arici })ark a^ain, by a innrt* rrvrrsa! of my 
rotational kimnsfhrtin stansations. And tin* amount of 
turning nt’t*d«*(I was cjuito indojKuuiont tT ihn rate, at 
wliic’h I farms!, cjr tho limn for whu*h I dwoit on om*. 
of tlifin bf*forf* turning to tho cuhor. With thr rolativoly 
moving {divsioal (drjotis this romploti* rrvt*rsibilily brraks 
down. Hit' |>i>sition hf*rr is as fi>Uowss : If I turrj from 
A to B itn orir tHOMsion, a rovorsal of tlir [n'ocesH will 
ifidta'cl bring irn* har'.k to A. But, if 1 now n’jioat the 
proc'rss, thf* amount of turning will always bo greater 
llian l:M‘fon% and it will bo gn-atrr t!m kiiigi‘r I have? 
dwril on A. Again : If I turn too slowly, I shall not be 
able to pii'k up an apimaranre* of B at all ; and, if I turn 
fjiiickly riioiigh do lliis, then the* tjuicke^r I turn 
the less amciunt td turning will be needed. Lastly, the* 
itiinimitfii tjiiiekness needl'd will lie eeirrelated with the 
swiftness cd tfie relative motion betwia-n the stfust^ohje^cls 
of A and B, when botli these eo-exist in rny srmse- 
history. 

(r) Roiaiiom, ■•■■I’kir ilm sake of corn pi f*te ness I must 
say soriieiliing about rcaaliort, and for the sake of brevity 
I shall say but liliie. It will be fairly easy for the 
reatlt*r to work oiil the details iot himsidf by analogy 
wiili %vlial has airrsady been saiiL I have so far assumed 
tlial "we Were looking at objf'cts whiidi either rissti^d 
allcigeiher or mo-vecl with a purely f.ranslatory motion in 
spans Let tis now r«.insid«*r the experietiees of an 
ohsf*rver who stands still and waieties a rotating filiysical 
ohjiTl %%diirii is liviiislafionally at rest. He will tie ablt^ 
to keep ils successive apfirarances iti flu* eeiilres of his 
siitatessivr firltls wiiiioiit iieeding to have either iriifislii- 
tiorml or rciiiitismai kiriacslttetie sensations. Bill the 
seiisi*-iit,jjec:f, %viiidi is tJie apfus’irafii^e of the rotiiting 
physical cibjec:;t in liis sefisi:*«hislory% will In* far from, 
iiiiiforin. In the first piacts each of thr* sensa rniiy have 
sensible rntaiiori fa fjiiile fjeciiliar and chari.tca.t*risttc: 
seiise-f|tia!ily| in ils own field. Then, iiftliougti closely 
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successive appearances will be very much alike, there 
will always be a part of the later to which nothing* 
corresponds in the earlier, and conversely. In this 
respect the sense-object which is the appearance of a 
rotating body bears some resemblance to the sense- 
object by which a moving, but non- rotating, body 
appears in the sense-history of an observer who follows 
the body with his eye by turning his head. 

There is, however, an important difference. After 
a time the series of sensa will begin to repeat itself in 
the same order, and it will do this ^again and again. 
We may say, then, that a rotating body, which keeps in 
the same place and is looked at by a resting observer, 
appears in his sense-history as a positionally uniform, 
but periodic^ sense-object. Now it is possible for a non- 
rotating body to appear as a periodic sense-object, and 
for a rotating body to appear as a non-periodic sense- 
object But in each case the observer will have to 
walk round ” the body ; and, as he does so, suitably 
turn his head at each moment. ^‘Walking round ’’ a 
body appears in the sense-experience of the observer as 
a peculiar series of kinaesthetic sensations. If he wants 
a rotating physical object to appear in the form of a 
completely uniform sense-object, he must walk round at 
a perfectly definite rate, which depends on circumstances 
over which he has no control. Thus, again, we are 
forced to the conclusion that there are external pro- 
cesses of change, connected with changes in our visual 
sense-histories; and that certain definite series of kin- 
aesthetic sensations are the signs of processes of change 
in our own bodies which are ‘‘equivalent to ’’ these, in 
the sense that they connpensate for them and give a 
uniform sense-object. 

(/) Summary of Results of the present Section . — The 
upshot of our discussion on the correlations between 
visual motion and rest and the kinaesthetic sensations 
of a single observer seems to be as follows: (i) In 
dealing with a single physical object we can generally 
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arrange at will whether it shall appear in the form of 
a positionally uniform or a positionally non-uniform 
{i.e.y moving) sense-object. But (2) in order to do this, 
we must sometimes initiate series of kinsesthetic sensa- 
tions, and must sometimes refrain from doing so. 
Sometimes a physical object will appear in my sense- 
history as a uniform sense-object, if and only if I 
refrain from starting a series of kinaesthetic sensations. 
If so, it will appear as a non-uniform sense-object when 
I do initiate any such series. And the nature of the 
non-uniformity will depend wholly on the nature of the 
series which I choose to carry on. (3) Sometimes a 
physical object will appear in my sense-history as a 
uniform sense-object if and only if I initiate a certain 
series of kinaesthetic sensations. If so, the appropriate 
series is fixed for me. If I do not carry out one of the 
group of appropriate series, the physical object will 
appear as a non-uniform sense-object, whose particular 
non-uniformity depends partly^ and only partly, on me 
and my kinaesthetic sensations. Having made up my 
mind whether I want a physical object to appear as 
a uniform or a non-uniform sense-object, I have to 
conform to conditions which are imposed on me. And 
these conditions vary from one case to another. (4) Now 
a series of kinaesthetic sensations in me is presuniably 
an appearance of a certain process of change in my 
body. I know that this process is one condition which 
produces non-uniformity of sense-objects in my sense- 
history ; for in many cases I do sense a uniform 
sense -object so long as I refrain from having kin- 
aesthetic sensations, and it becomes non-uniform so soon 
as I start to have such sensations. Conversely, I know 
that in many other cases sense-objects have the same 
kind of non-uniformity when I have no kinaesthetic sensa- 
tions, and that this non-uniformity can be eliminated 
if I sta 7 't a suitable series of kinaesthetic sensations. It 
therefore seems reasonable to suppose that the other 
set of conditions, to which I have to conform, is another 
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process of the same general character as that in my 
own body which is revealed to me by my kinesthetic 
sensations. In fact, it seems probable that the positional 
uniformity or non-uniformity of the sense-object by 
which a certain physical object appears to me, depends 
in general on the co-operation of two sets of physical 
processes, one in my body and the other in the physical 
object ; and that the latter process is of the same general 
character as the former, which is revealed to me by 
my kinaesthetic sensations. (5) Of course it remains a 
question whether these processes should be regarded as 
motions^ and, if so, in what Space and what Time they 
happen. For the present all that we can do is to 
make the following tentative suggestion : Two different 
physical objects often appear as two temporally over* 
lapping sense-objects throughout a long tract of my 
sense-history. One may be positionally uniform and 
the other not ; if so, one of the sense-objects will be? 
in sensible relative motion to the other. Let A be the 
physical object which appears as a uniform setose- 
object a ; and let B, the other physical objetct, appear 
in my sense-history as the non-uniform sense-object fi. 
From what has gone before, I conclude that the uni- 
formity of a depends on certain processes (or, in the 
limiting case, on the absence of such processes) in my 
body and in A. Similarly, the positional non-uniformity 
of /3 depends jointly on certain processes in my own 
body and B. Since the process in my body is common 
to both, it seems certain that there must l>e a difference 
between the A-process and the B-process ; for otlierwise 
there is no apparent reason why a should be uniform 
and ^ non-uniform. Thus a difference between the 
processes in A and B is correlated with sensible reimiitm 
motion between a and (3, the two sense-objects by which 
A and B appear in this tract of my sense -history. 
Conversely, if A and B had both appeared as uniform 
sense-objects, a similar argument would show that there 
is no reason to assume that there is any difference 
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between the relevant physical processes in A and B. 
Thus sensible relative rest between a and the sense- 
objects by which A and B appt^ar in this tract of my 
sense-history, is correlated with identity of the processes 
in A and B. 

This, I think, is about as far as we can go without 
entering into furtlier detail about the human body as 
a physical object, and <jur knowledge about it. When 
we have done this, we shall find that the general con- 
clusion (4), and tlu! more special conclusion that the 
physical processes on which the uniformity or non-uni- 
formity of visual sense-objects depends are of the nature 
of motions, are greatly strengthened. We will, there- 
fore, make this the subject of our next section. 

The Human Body as a Physical Object. — Human 
bodies may be, as we are told that they are, ‘Hemples 
of the Holy Ghost'' ; in which case it must be admitted 
that the Third Person in the Trinity sometimes displays 
a strange taste in temples. But, whatever else they 
they certainly are physical objects as much as 
chairs or tables. Nevertheless, they do occupy a peculiar 
position among physical objects. In the first place, 
f'actli is cofinectftd in a perfectly unique way with an 
observing mind, whicli looks out at the rest of the world 
from its body. Secondly, each of these minds has a 
peculiar knowkdge of its own body, which it doets not 
have of any otlier body in the universe. A given mind 
perceives every other body except its own in exactly the 
same way as it perceives a chair or a potato. It per- 
ceives its own body, partly in this way, and partly in a 
cpiite different way, vix., by organic sensations. Lastly, 
the minds connected with various human bodies can 
and do constantly communicate with each other, so that 
observer A learns that observer B perceives B’s body in 
the same way in which A perceives his own body. A 
also learns that can no more perceive A’s body in 
this way than he himself can perceive B's body in this 
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way. I believe that these peculiarities of human bodies 
and of our knowledge about them are essential factors 
in founding the common-sense and scientific notions of 
physical objects, and in developing the concepts of 
physical Space, Time, and Motion. 

{a) A Solitary Observers Perception of his own Body. — (i ) 
I do not know very much about my own body directly 
by sight, but I do know something. I cannot see my 
own head at all, though by means of a mirror I can see 
an incomplete optical object in a different place, and I 
now conclude on various grounds that it is very much 
like the optical constituent of my head. I can see the 
front of my trunk from a little below the chin ; can see 
my hands and feet often quite distinctly ; and can see 
less distinctly the upper parts of my arms. The greater 
part of the visual appearance of that fraction of my body 
which does appear in the visual field is very vague and 
distorted. 

There are two important points to notice about the 
visual appearances of my trunk, (i) Although they are 
so fragmentary, they are almost invariably present in 
my visual sense-history. To sense a visual field with 
no such sensa in it, I have to follow the advice given to 
the “ happy band of pilgrims,’' and ‘‘ look upward to the 
skies," in a most unnatural and uncomfortable way. In 
factj my own trunk appears to me as a highly uniform 
and highly persistent visual sense-object. Whenever I 
carry on a series of translatory kinaesthetic sensations the 
greater part of the contents of my later fields bears no 
resemblance to that of my earlier fields. But the visual 
appearances of my body are present with little variation 
throughout, (ii) The other peculiarity is that all the 
visual appearances of my trunk have a very small visual 
depth in all ,the fields. They are at the extreme ‘‘ front " 
of each field, and the visual appearances of all other 
physical objects are '' behind" them at various greater 
depths in the field. 

Now, with other objects that appear in my visual 
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.sen.s<‘-history, I have to initiate a certain series of trans- 
latory kintestheiic sensations before I can sense any corre- 
lated tactual sensa. As this series goes on, the visual 
depths of the successive sensa, which together make up 
tht; sense-object, steadily decrease in each successive 
field. But, as I have said, the visual appearances of 
my own body have a practically constant minimal depth 
in all my successive visual fields. Thus, when I walk 
up to a resting physical object, there are two sense- 
objects which co-exist throughout this tract of my sense- 
history. One is the .sense-tjbjetct by which the distant 
physical object, to which 1 am walking, appeans. This 
is po.sitionally non-uniform, in so far as the successive 
sensa that belong to it have progressively diminishing 
depths in their respective fields. There are also corre- 
lated variations in size, brightness, etc. The other is 
the .sen.se-object by which my own body appears in my 
.sense-history. This is practically uniform, since all its 
succK.ssive sensa have minimal visual depth. Thus, 
successive pains of contemporary .sensa, one from one 
.sen.se-object and the other from the other, have progres- 
sively smaller visual distances apart. So the series of 
translatory kinajsthetic .sen.sations, experienced in walk- 
ing up to an external physical object, is associated with 
sensible relative motion between the .sen.se-object which 
repre.sents the external body and the .S(;n.se-object which 
is the appearance of my own body in my visual sense- 
hi.story. 

(2) My tactual .sen.sations of my own body are 
peculiar, (i) As I have .said, mo.st physical objects 
which appear in my visual ,sen.se-history can only be 
touched after an appropriate series of translatory kin- 
aesthetic stmsations. If this series be revensed, vve soon 
cease to be able to sense any tactual sen.sa correlated 
with our visual .sensa. But we do not need to walk in 
order to touch our own bodies ; and, having once 
touched them, we do not cease to be able to do so by 
walking away. In fact, all other tactual sense-objects 




are rigidly bound up with series of translatory kin- 
cesthetic sensations ; but the tactual sense-object which 
represents my body is indifferent to all such series. 
This must be correlated with the fact that translatory 
kinaesthetic sensations make no difference to the depths 
of successive visual appearances of our own bodies, 
whereas they do make a difference to the depths of the 
successive visual appearances of nearly all other physical 
objects. My trunk is the only physical object which 
appears throughout the whole of my visual sense-history 
as a positionally uniform sense-object ; and it is the 
only physical object which I can touch whenever I like, 
which I need not walk up to and cannot walk 
away from. 

(ii) The tactual sensa which I sense when I touch 
my own body are characteristically different from those 
which I sense when I touch any foreign body. Suppose 
that in each of two successive visual fields of my history 
there is an appearance of my hand. In the first, let this 
be in visual contact with an appearance of my table, 
and in the second let it be in visual contact with an 
appearance of my leg. Apart from minor qualitative 
differences there will be the fundamental difference that, 
in the second case, I “feel my leg being touched’^ as 
well as “feel my leg with my finger.” This peculiar 
experience of “double contact,” as it is called, helps me 
to distinguish the surface of my own body from those of 
all other physical objects. It also helps the solitary 
observer to fill out the very fragmentary knowledge of 
his own body which he would have if he were confined 
to visual appearances alone. He can feel a closed 
surface, marked out by the characteristic of double 
contact ; and can gradually explore its contours. Only 
a very small part of these tactual sensa will be correlated 
with his visual sensa. But I can start with a visual 
appearance of my hand visibly in contact with a visual 
appearance of some part of my trunk, and can gradually 
move my hand so that its successive appearances in 
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successive fields are ne»an‘r and nearer to the extreme 
edge of the appearance* of my trunk. At length I shall 
no longer be able to si*v rny hand ; but the character- 
istic tactual sensa will still be sens<*d, and they will be 
continuous with those t‘ar!ier ones which were correlated 
with the visual appearance of my hand visibly in contact 
witfi the visual appearance of part of my trunk. 
Finally, as I go on moving my hand, it may become 
visible again ; and its visual appearance will again be 
in visible contact with the f^xtreme edge of a visual 
appearance of part of my trunk. My own body is thus 
known to me by tactual exploration as a closed surface 
which resists my efforts to penetrate it, like any other 
physical object. But it is marked out from the other 
closed surfaces that I feel by the qualitative peculiarity 
of the tactual sensa, and by the fact that I do not have 
to walk up to it and cannot walk away from it. 

(3) We come finally to a most important peculiarity 
of our sense-experience of our own bodies. I am 
constantly getting mild tactual sensations from the 
whole surface of my body without actively exploring it 
with my hand. These come from the contact of my 
c!othc*s, from air-currents, and so on. In each Specious 
Present they form a mass which is the largest part of 
what I will call the stmiaiic field. These somatic fields 
are, in the main, -extremely alike over long periods of 
tiroi* ; thf*y thus Join up with each other to form an 
extremely uniform somatic sense-object. Within each 
somatic field certain characteristic sensa stand out ; 
at one time I may itch in one place, and at another time 
I may feel a burn at another place, and so on. Now 
literally inside’' the somatic fields there are from time 
to time outstanding bodily feelings, like headaches and 
toothaches and stomach-aches, which enliven my somatic 
history and prevent it from being jx^rfectly tame and 
uniform. Again, my kinajsthetic sensations are sensible 
■events with places in my somatic fields. Thus a 
peculiarity of my body is that I have sense-perception 
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of events which happen in its inside^ as well as of events 
on its outside. Of course, events in the inside of my 
body appear to me in a very peculiar way, viz., by kin- 
sesthetic sensations, bodily pains, etc. But the insides 
of other bodies do not appear to me in sense-perception 
in any way whatever, unless, of course, I cut them open 
or ‘^turn them inside out.” And if I do this, I am not 
perceiving their insides while they are inside, but am 
only perceiving new outsides, which for various reasons 
I take to be exactly similar to former insides. 

(^) Several Intercommunicating Observers watching each 
other's Bodies. — If I were and had always been a com- 
pletely solitary observer, these facts about my body 
would not help me very much to form the concept of 
physical objects, having insides as well as outsides, 
occupying positions in physical Space, and moving 
about in it as physical Time elapses. I should rather 
be inclined to stress the differences between my own 
body and all other objects that appear to me, and leave 
the matter there. But I am not in this solitary situation. 
The important fact is that there are other people like 
myself, whose bodies I can see and touch, and with 
whom I can exchange notes by verbal communication 
and gestures. I am convinced that this fact plays a 
vitally important part both in the development of the 
general concept of physical objects, and in the develop- 
ment of the connected concepts of physical Space, Time, 
and Motion. 

Any other human body is perceived by me in exactly 
the same way as I perceive a stone or a chair. If I look 
at it, it appears as a characteristic visual sensum in the 
middle of my visual field. I can then approach it and 
sense correlated tactual sensa. And there is no essential 
difference in the experiences which I have in this case 
and in that of an ordinary inorganic object. Similarly, 
I perceive the motion or rest of another human body 
in precisely the same way as I perceive those of any 
other external object. But I recognise that other human 
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bodies are connected with minds like my own ; and, 
although I can only know their bodies from the outside, 
they tell me that they know them from the inside, and 
that they know mine only from the outside. I under- 
stand what they mean, because of my own experiences, 
described in the last sub-section. I thus come to 
recognise that there are plenty of other bodies beside 
my own, having internal processes ; although I cannot 
perceive these processes in any body except my own. 
So the fact that I cannot perceive such processes else- 
where ceases to be any reason for supposing that they 
do not exist elsewhere. I know that they happen in my 
body, although other people tell me that they cannot 
perceive them ; and I am therefore ready to believe that 
they happen in other men's bodies, though I cannot 
perceive them ; since they tell me that they can 
do so. 

The logical position is therefore as follows : (i) I 
know what is meant by internal processes from my own 
sense-experiences of pleasures, pains, kinaesthetic sensa- 
tions, etc. (ii) I believe that there are other instances 
of bodies with such internal processes, from communica- 
tion with other minds ; though I cannot myself perceive 
these processes in the other instances, (iii) I then 
extend this conception that bodies have ‘‘insides,” in 
which all kinds of interesting events happen, from 
human bodies to others, which, so far as I know, are 
not connected with minds, (iv) This is reasonable, 
because they appear to me in exactly the same way as 
do all human bodies except my own ; and I already 
know, from the instances of other human bodies, that 
the non-appearance of internal processes to my senses 
is quite compatible with the fact that'such processes are 
going on. I thus conceive that alt my sense-objects are 
appearances of physical objects, which have an inner 
history of their own, and are seats of internal processes 
in the way in which human bodies are the seats of those 
processes which appear to the minds connected with 
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them as headaches, toothaches, kinsesthetic sensations, 
etc. How far in detail the analogy is to be pressed is 
of course another question, which can only be gradually 
answered by empirical investigation. I propose now 
to apply these general considerations, first to the general 
concept of physical objects, and then to the more special 
concept of physical motion and rest. 

(c) The Human Body as the typical Physical Object,— 
Intercommunication with other human minds, and 
observation of the appearances of their bodies, fill out 
the general concept of physical objects in the following 
ways : 

(1) Any of the sense-objects by which other physical 
objects appear to us is liable to sudden interruptions. 
The visual sense-object comes to an end in darkness, 
or when we shut our eyes or turn our heads away. 
And the tactual sense-object exists only when we are 
at or near a certain place. But, in spite of these 
interruptions in the sensible appearances of other men\s 
bodies in my sense-history, the minds connected with 
these bodies tell me that their somatic history has gone 
on all the time with very little change. Thus, in the 
case of human bodies, I have reason to believe that 
their inner history is much more permanent and 
continuous than their appearances in my sense-history. 
I extend this conclusion by analogy to non-human 
bodies, which appear in the same kind of way in my 
sense-history. This argument is strengthened by the 
fact that I know that my own somatic history is going 
on steadily at times when other men tell me that my 
body has ceased to appear in their sense- histories. 

(2) I know that I can initiate noises, bodily move- 
ments, etc., and that when I do so they are preceded 
by special series of events in my somatic sense-history. 
Other people tell me that they hear noises, see move- 
ments, and so on, at the centre which is the optical 
place of the visual appearances of my body. Similarly, 
when I hear noises or see movements connected with 
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the place occupied by the optical constituent of another 
man’s body, he will tell me that he has been making” 
the noises or movements. This means that he produced 
them by initiating an appropriate series of sensible 
events in his somatic history. Thus we arrive at the 
general conclusion that many changes in the visual 
appearances of A’s body in B’s visual sense-history are 
connected with changes in A’s somatic sense-history. 
Now the latter are appearances to A of physical events 
within his own body. Thus, in the case of a human 
body, we reach the notion that the place which is optically 
occupied by its optical constituent is physically occupied 
by certain events which produce changes in this optical 
object, or at any rate in parts of it. This is the crude 
beginning of the notion of scientific events and their 
connexion with sensible appearances. We extend this 
result in the usual way to those places which are 
optically occupied by complete optical objects which 
are constituents of non-human bodies. That is, we 
conclude that these places are physically occupied by 
certain events which are responsible for the changes 
that take place from time to time in the complete 
optical object. 

(3) The comparative constancy of my somatic sense- 
history, combined with the fact that no one can “see” 
the whole surface of my body at once, supports the 
view that successive visual sensa often justify a belief 
in co-existing physical objects, or parts of one physical 
object. No one can see my face and the back of my 
head at the same time, though there may be an appear- 
ance of each of these in successive visual fields of the 
same observer. But I know that my somatic history 
includes “face-feelings” and “head-feelings” in each 
of its successive fields. Thus, although the observer’s 
visual sensa were successive, and presumably revealed 
non-contemporary slices of my body-history, yet there 
is reason to suppose that each of these slices (and all 
that came between them) included a part corresponding 
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to the appearance of a head, and a part corresponding 
to the appearance of a face. 

These seem to be the main factors which our per- 
ception of our own bodies and our intercommunication 
with other observers supply to the concept of physical 
objects in general. The human body is the physical 
object par excellence; with an “inside” which is con- 
tinually, if inadequately, perceived by its own mind 
through bodily feelings ; with an outside which is 
perceived on and off by other observers through their 
visual and tactual sensations ; and with internal pro- 
cesses, which reveal themselves to its own mind as 
kinsesthetic and other bodily feelings, and reveal them- 
selves to other minds as movements and other changes in 
its visual and other appearances. Each observer reaches 
the notion of human bodies as complete physical objects 
by combining his own experiences of the inside of his 
body with what other observers tell him about their 
experiences of the outside of his body. He then extends 
the general conception, thus formed, to non-human 
physical objects, which cannot tell him about their own 
insides. 

{d) The Human Body and the Concept of Physical 
Motion , — In the section on the correlations between 
kin^esthetic sensations of a single observer and the 
motion or rest of visual sense-objects in his sense- 
history, we made no special assumption as to the nature 
of the physical objects which he was watching. They 
might be other human bodies, or they might be 
inorganic bodies, like pennies or chairs. Even so, we 
reached the following results, of which I will remind 
the reader: (i) That this observer f might reasonably 
conclude that the positional uniformity or non-uniformity 
of the visual sense-object, by which a certain physical 
object appears in his sense-history, depends in general 
on the co-operation of two processes, one in his own 
body and the other in the physical object which he is 
watching. The one in his own body appears to him 
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in the form of a series of kinaesthetic sensations in his 
somatic sense-history. And it is reasonable to think 
that the other is of the same general nature, (ii) That 
this observer might reasonably hold that a certain 
identity between such processes in two physical objects 
A and B involves relative rest between them, and that 
differences between the two processes involve relative 
motion between A and B. 

Now these conclusions, which are rendered highly 
plausible by the mere correlations between a solitary 
observer’s kinaesthetic sensations and the motion or 
rest of his sense-objects, are greatly strengthened when 
the physical objects which he watches are the bodies 
of other observers who can communicate with him. 

(i) Suppose that observer a watches B, the body of 
observer and that at the same time observer B 
watches A, the body of observer a. The correlations 
between the kinassthetic sensations and the visual sense- 
objects of each observer are of exactly the same kind 
as if he were watching an inorganic body. But, in 
the present case, the observer and the observed can 
compare notes about their kinaesthetic sensations and 
their visual sense-objects. Let us first suppose that a 
does not have to keep turning his head in order to. keep 
his eye on B, and that B appears to him as a completely 
uniform visual sense-object. Then B will tell a that 
he, too, does not need to keep turning his head in order 
to keep his eye on A, and that A appears in his sense- 
history as a completely uniform visual sense-object. If 
they now compare their translatory kinaesthetic sensa- 
tions, they will find either that they are absent in both, 
or, if present, are of precisely the same character. 

Let us next suppose that a finds that he has to keep 
turning his heaul in order to keep his eye on B. B will 
then appear in as sense-history ais a partly, but only 
partly, uniform sense-object. The nature of its non- 
uniformity has already been fully described. Now B 
will also find, and will tell a that he finds, that he must 
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keep turning his head in order to keep his eye on A, 
and that A appears in his sense-history as a partly, but 
only partly, uniform sense-object of the kind already 
described. In this case a and /3 will find, on comparing 
notes, that they both experience a series of rotational 
kinaesthetic sensations, and that there is an analogy 
between them. But, on the other hand, they will 
always find that there is a difference between their trans- 
latory kinaesthetic sensations. This will sometimes take 
the form that one and only one of them has such 
sensations at all (I am leaving out of account for the 
sake of simplicity observers who are carried about 
without effort in trains or motor-cars). There is one 
other important point which they will discover on 
comparing their experiences. The appearance of a’s 
head in yS’s sense-history will be a rotating visual sense- 
object, and so will be the appearance of / 3 ’s head in a’s 
sense-history. Thus each will discover that, of his two 
kinds of kinaesthetic sensation, one is correlated with a 
rotationally non-uniform sense-object by which his head 
appears in the sense-history of the other observer, and 
the other kind is correlated with a positionally non- 
uniform sense-object, by which his body appears in the 
sense-history of the other observer. 

(2) So far, we have confined ourselves to two observers 
a and /3 respectively watching B and A, the bodies of 
the other. Let us now take an observer y, who watches 
the bodies A and B of the two observers a and who 
can communicate with him and with each other. As we 
have said before, if y keeps up a suitable series of 
kinaesthetic sensations, he can always make A appear in 
his sense-history as a completely uniform sense-object, 
each of whose successive constituent sensa is at the 
middle of its field. We will suppose that y does this. 
He may then find either (i) that B appears as a com- 
pletely uniform sense-object, or (ii) that B appears as 
a positionally non-uniform sense-object Each of the 
component sensa in this may have sensible movement 
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in their fields. And, even if they do not, successive 
pairs of contemporary A- and B-sensa will have pro- 
gressively different sensible distances in their respective 
common fields in y’s visual sense-history. 

Now, in case (i), a and ^ will tell y that, on 
comparing notes with each other, they find no difference 
in their translational kinaesthetic sensations, which may, 
of course, in the limiting case both be non-existent. In 
case.(ii), a and /3 will tell y that, on comparing notes, 
they do find a difference in their translational kinaesthetic 
sensations. If one of them has no such sensations the 
other will have them. Moreover, each of them will tell 
y that the body of the other appears to himself as a non- 
uniform sense-object. And y’s body C will appear in 
/ 3 ’s, though not in as, sense-history as a non-uniform 
sense-object. 

Now these communicated experiences (i) and (2) 
leave no doubt at all that the positional uniformity or 
non-uniformity of the sense-object, by which one human 
body appears in the sense-history of another observer, 
depends jointly on those physical processes in the two 
bodies which are revealed to their respective minds in 
the form of kinaesthetic sensations. Moreover, they 
show clearly that uniformity in the sense-object depends 
on a certain identity of quality and quantity in the two 
processes, whilst positional non-uniformity in the sense- 
object depends on certain qualitative and quantitative 
differences between the two processes. Lastly (2) shows 
that relative motion of the sense-objects by which two 
human bodies appear in the sense-history of a third 
observer depends on a difference between these two 
processes in the two human bodies, whilst relative rest 
of two such sense-objects depends on an identity of 
character between the two processes. 

We now extend this conclusion in the usual way to 
» physical objects which are not connected with minds 
that can communicate with us. We assume that, in all 
cases, the uniformity of a sense-object in the sense- 
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history of an observer depends upon a certain identity 
between that physical process in his own body which 
appears to him as a series of kinassthetic sensations, and 
another physical process of the same general type, 
which happens in the physical object of which this 
uniform sense-object is the visual appearance in the 
observer’s sense-history. And we assume that, in a// 
cases, the positional non-uniformity of a sense-object in 
the sense-history of an observer depends on differences 
between the physical process in his body which appears 
to him as a series of kinaesthetic sensations, and another 
physical process of the same general type, which happens 
in the physical object of which this non-uniform sense- 
object is the visual appearance in this observer’s sense- 
history. 

(e) Several Intercommunicating Observers watching the 
same Physifal Object. — One more very important fact 
remains to be described. Suppose that two observers, 
a and are watching a certain physical object O, and 
that a third observer y is watching their bodies, A and 
B. It may happen that O appears in as sense-history 
as an uniform sense-object, and that it appears in 
sense-history as a positionally non-uniform sense-object. 
If this be so, the observer y will always notice that the 
sense-objects by which A and B appear in his sense- 
history are in relative motion to each other. And, as 
usual under these conditions, there will be a difference 
in the translational kinsesthetic sensations of a and 
If we generalise this from human bodies to all physical 
objects we reach the following conclusion : It is possible 
for any physical object to appear at once as a uniform 
sense-object in the sense-history of one observer and as 
a non-uniform sense-object in that of another observer. 
But, if it does so, it will always be found that there is 
some difference between those physical processes in the 
bodies of the two observers which appear to them as 
series of their kinaesthetic sensations. 

This result, which can actually be observed, might 
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also have been deduced from what has gone before. If 
the physical object O appears as a resting sense-object 
in a’s visual sense-history, this implies a certain identity 
of character between the relevant physical processes in 
A and in O, according to the argument of the last sub- 
section. If O appears as a moving sense-object in yS's 
sense-history, this implies a difference between the 
relevant physical processes in B and in O, on the same 
principles^ It follows at once that, under these circum- 
stances, there must be a difference between the relevant 
physical processes in A and in B. And this should appear 
to a and to /3 as a difference between their kinaesthetic 
sensations. That such a difference is actually found 
supports the conclusions of the last sub-section, since 
they are here used as hypothetical premises from which 
it follows that such a difference ought to be found. 

In the next chapter I propose to apply the results of 
this one to the notions of sensible and physical Space- 
Time, and so to end my treatment of the spatio-temporal 
aspects of Nature and their sensible and perceptual basis. 

The following additional works may be consulted 
with advantage : 

G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychology, Bk. HI. Part II. 

W. James, Principles of Psychology, 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason {Analytic of Principles), 
Schopenhauer, World as Will and Idea, Vol. I. Bk. II. 
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** And nu bit and for Codes naman halsath aelcne thara the 
thas boc raedan lyste thaet he for hine gebidde, and him ne wite 
gif he hit rihtlicor ongite thonne he mihte. Forthaemthe selc 
mon sceal be his ondgites maethe and be his aemettan sprecan 
thaet he sprecth and don thaet thaet he deth.’" — King Alfred, 
Preface to his Translation of Boethius. 

Sensible and Physical Space-Time 

We have at length reached a position where it becomes 
possible to deal with the concept of physical Space-Time, 
from which, as we shall see, the concepts of physical 
Space and of physical Time are abstractions of two 
different kinds. We shall thus finally work back, from 
a wholly different starting-point, to the position which 
we reached at the end of Part I. 

Let us first take a backward glance over the country 
that we have crossed, and see how the universe looks 
from our present standpoint. We shall then be able to 
see what part of our journey from crude sensation to the 
refined concepts of mathematical physics remains to 
be completed ; and, having done so, we can try to 
complete it. 

{a) Statement of the Present' Position . — The situation, 
so far as it has now developed, is roughly as follows : 
There is a world of physical objects, some of which, 
like my own body, are connected with observing minds 
which can communicate with each other. Others, so 
far as we know, are not connected with minds ; but in 
their general character they are very much like those 
which are. Correlated with each human body there is 
a general sense-history, which is split up into several 
special sense-histories, visual, tactual, auditory, somatic, 
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and so on. We can sense temporal relations between 
sensa in our different special sense-histories, just as we 
can sense temporal relations between different sensa in 
the same special sense-history. But we cannot sense 
spatial relations between contemporary sensa in our 
different special sense-histories, though we can sense 
such relations between contemporary sensa of the same 
special history. These spatial characteristics are much 
more marked in the visual sense-history than in any of 
the others. 

My somatic sense-history contains sensa which are 
appearances of internal states and processes of my own 
body. In my other special sense-histories are various 
sense-objticts, some uniform for a time, others non- 
uniform. Inhere are correlations between certain sense- 
objects in my different special histories which lead me 
to regard them as different kinds of appearances of the 
same external physical object. All these remarks about 
me and my sense-histories applyequally, mutatis mutandis^ 
to other observers and their sense-histories ; as I learn 
by intercommunication. 

Between sensa in the histories of different observers 
neither spatial nor temporal relations can be sensed by 
i*ither of the observers or by any third observer known 
to us. But there are correlations between certain sense- 
objects of different observers which lead us to say that 
the same physical object is appearing to all of them. 
When this is so, there is generally a certain external 
place which all these sensa may be said to ‘‘occupy” 
in some Pickwickian and definable sense, such as optical 
cKXupation. Again, there are certain methods, discussed 
in the last chapter but one, by which some sensa of 
different histories are grouped together as “neutrally 
simultaneous,” and others are grouped apart as 
“ neutrally successive.” 

Then there are the very elaborate correlations between 
the uniformity or non-uniformity of sense-objects in 
the visual histories of observers, and certain events 
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in their somatic histories called kinaesthetic sensa- 
tions.” We have been studying these in the last 
chapter. We came to the conclusion that the positional 
uniformity or non-uniformity of the sense-object by 
which a certain physical object appears to an observer, 
depends upon certain physical processes in the external 
object and the observer’s body ; and that these pro- 
cesses in one’s own body appear to oneself as kinaes- 
thetic sensations. A more careful study of these corre- 
lations revealed two further closely connected points. 
One is that the positional uniformity of a sense-object 
depends on an identity of character between these two 
physical processes, and that positional non-uniformity 
is correlated with certain differences between them. 
The other is that relative rest between two sense-objects 
in a sense-history depends on a similar kind of identity 
between two such physical processes in the bodies which 
appear as these two sense-objects, whilst relative motion 
between two sense-objects is correlated with similar 
kinds of difference between two such physical processes 
in the bodies which appear as these two sense-objects. 
Sensible motion and rest are absolute^ but they seem to 
depend on relations of identity and difference respectively 
between physical processes in the body which appears 
and the body of the observer to whom it appears. 

{h) Statement of the Remaining Problem. — These, then, 
are some of the facts which have so far been elicited, 
and some of the highly probable inferences which have 
been made from them. The next thing is to state 
clearly the problem which still remains. The rest of 
the problem is to make, if possible, a further synthesis 
by analogy with what we already know. Can we treat 
the world of physical objects and events as forming a 
whole which is analogous to a single sense-history? 
That is : Can we regard scientific objects as analogous 
to sense-objects ; can we suppose that they have spatial 
relations to each other, such as we can sense only between 
sensa in a single sense-field ; and can we suppose that 
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they endure, and have temporal relations to each other, 
such as we can sense only between sensa within a single 
general sense-history? Lastly, can we suppose that 
physical objects rest and move in this spatio-temporal 
physical whole, as sensa do in their fields, and as sense- 
objects do in our sense-histories? This, I think, is the 
real problem about physical Space, Time, and Motion. 
It is the problem of constructing a single, neutral, 
public Space-Time of physical objects and events, on 
the analogy of the many personal private space-times 
of the various observers’ sense-histories. 

Now it is not, of course, a question of just making 
such suppositions in the abstract. Our only possible 
justification for supposing anything of the kind is that 
it provides a scheme which summarises all the known 
correlations between sensa, and is, at the same time, 
familiar to us because of its analogy to our own sense- 
histories with which we are directly acquainted. It is 
theoretically possible that no such supposition would do 
justice to the actual correlations among sensa. It is 
still more likely that no supposition which made the 
structure of physical Space-Time exactly analogous to 
that of an individual sense-history would account for 
the known facts. Again, if the physical world can be 
consistently regarded as a spatio-temporal whole with 
considerable, though not complete, analogy of structure 
to an individual sense-history, it is probable that this 
can, be done in a number of alternative ways, all of 
which will synthesise the known facts equally well. 
Even if up to a certain date human beings had only 
happened to think of one view of the structure of physical 
Space-Time, there is no reason to doubt that, if they 
thought more carefully and paid less attention to certain 
traditional points of view, they would be able to devise 
dozens of alternative structures for physical Space-Time 
equally capable of doing justice to all the known corre- 
lations among sensa. No doubt the physical world has 
a certain absolute intrinsic structure ; and this structure 
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exhibits itself, in part at least, in the correlations betweei 
sensa of the same and of different observers. But w 
have to treat this structure piecemeal in the science 
of geometry, chronometry, kinematics, dynamics, an 
electro-magnetics, and by making suitably correlate 
modifications in the axioms of these various partis 
sciences we can express the same absolute structure i 
innumerable different and equally satisfactory ways. I 
so far, very few alternative schemes have been proposec 
this is due to nothing more recondite than lack < 
scientific imagination and the imperfection of our techn 
cal mathematical and logical apparatus. 

It is, nevertheless, an interesting and important inquir 
to see how far we can do justice to the known facts b 
supposing that the structure of the physical world 
analogous to that of our sense-histories, and to see whj 
is the minimum difference of structure between the 
which we must postulate. For, after all, our physic 
concepts have their roots in our sense-histories. 

It is evident that it might be possible to regard tl 
physical world as forming a spatio-temporal who 
analogous in general outline to a single sense-histor; 
and yet that we might have to postulate differences 
detail. I do not mean by this simply that the conten 
of the two might be different. It is perfectly certa 
that they will be. The ultimate contents of a sens 
history are the sensa of the observer whose sense-histo: 
it is. The ultimate contents of physical Space-Tin 
are scientific events. Even if it should be possible 
regard scientific events as composed of sensa (which 
far from certain), each scientific event will be composi 
of sensa from the histories of many different observei 
and also presumably of many more sensa which do o 
belong to the history of any observer. Thus, even i 
this hypothesis, the ultimate contents of physical Spac 
Time will be groups of correlated sensa. But, beside tt 
difference which there certainly must be between physic 
Space-Time and any sense-history, there may well 
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a difference of structure between the two, e,g,^ the kind 
of difference which there is between a Euclidean and 
a hyperbolic space. A sense-history and the physical 
world are both four-dimensional spatio-temporal wholes, 
and we must therefore talk of geo-chronometry rather 
than their geometry. What I am saying then is that, 
although a sense-history and the physical world may be 
so far analogous in structure that we can say that both 
have a geo-chronometry of some kind, yet the geo- 
chronometries of the two may differ in detail. 

The reader must beware of supposing that a Space- 
Time is an entity which exists in its own right, side by 
side with its contents. It is often convenient to talk as 
if this were so, and it does no harm, provided we 
recognise that it is always an abbreviated expression, 
and understand clearly what it is an abbreviation for. 
Having got rid of the absolute theories of Space and of 
Time, we must not introduce them again for Space- 
Time. Many really eminent writers on the Theory 
of Relativity have expressed themselves in a most 
unfortunate way, which suggests to innocent readers 
that they think of Space-Time as a particular existent, 
with properties of its own, which acts on matter as 
a cue acts on a billiard-ball. When we talk of the 
properties of physical Space-Time we are simply 
enumerating certain very general structural character- 
istics of that spatio-temporal whole which is the physical 
world. The only existent under discussion is this 
whole, which is composed of scientific events bound 
together in a characteristic unity by spatio-temporal 
relatioiis. 

An analogy will perhaps make this clearer than 
much discussion will do. The French and British 
armies are two elaborately organised hierarchies. Their 
contents are different ; since the former is composed of 
Frenchmen, and the latter of Englishmen and Scotsmen 
and a few items from the Celtic Fringe. There is a 
great analogy between the organisations of the two, 
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which renders it reasonable to call them both armies. 

But there are also considerable (iifT«*ren( cs in th t.iil. 

If a military writer set out to describe in ^o-neral terms 

the structure of the French army and that of the liritish 

army, he would be studying something akin to two 

systems of geo-chronometry. He could do this without 

referring to particular French and English soldifTS, 

such as Jacquti.s Bonhomme and Tommy Atkins. He t 

could even talk intelligibly of the “effects" which these 

two types of organisation “prtKluce" on French and 

English .soldiers of various temperaments. But, if this 

led him to suppose that tint organi.s:itions whose 

structure he is describing were substances that existed 

.side by side with the .soldiers, he would Iw talking 

non.sense ; and it would be the same kind of nonsen.se 

as is talked by people who imagine Space-Time to Iw 

an existent substance which pu.shes and pulls bits of 

matter ab<>ut. It mu.st, therefore, l«* clearly tmderstmtd 

that, when we talk of the geo chronomctry of Space- 

Time, we are simply de.scribing certain very general 

and abstract structural features of that whole which i.s 

the physical world. 

Since the geo-chronometry which i.s to be asirribcd 
to physical Space-Time depends entirely on the cor- 1 

relations between our sensa, we must not lx* .surprised 
if opinions about it alter with the growth of scientifu: 
knowledge. For one view might fit all the facts that 
were known up to a certain date, and a different view 
might be needed to fit both them and certain new farts 
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limitations, which are, in fact, present in all our sense- 
histories, but which seem rather to depend on de facto 
limitations of our powers of sensing and remembering 
than on anything characteristic of the structure of sense- 
histories as such, (i) We can think of a sense-history 
as stretching back indefinitely into the past, although 
in fact we can only remember a certain distance back, 
and although presumably the history does not extend 
backwards beyond our birth. (2) We can remove in 
thought the limitation of a finite Specious Present. We 
can regard the fact that only a very thin slab can ever 
be sensed at once, and that the whole history is a series 
of such slabs, as contingent. That is, we can regard 
the whole history as a continuous four-dimensional 
strand. (3) We can remove in thought those limita- 
tions which our finite powers of seeing, hearing, etc,, 
impose on the extension of each of our actual sense- 
fields. We can, imagine the spatial limits of our 
visual fields indefinitely extended ; as they would be 
if we could see everything, however distant from our 
bodies. (4) We can also remove the limitation which 
is imposed by the fact that we cannot see all round us at 
once. (5) So far we have been conceptually extending 
our sense-histories by removing certain limits imposed 
by sensation and memory. It now remains to proceed 
in the opposite direction. We cannot sense fields of 
no duration. But we can sense events of shorter and 
shorter duration. We can thus conceive any slab of 
a sense-history as cut into thinner and thinner slabs. 
In the end we can conceive of slabs of no duration, 
and can imagine the whole sense-history analysed into 
an infinite series of such instantaneous slices, just as 
we can conceive a cylinder as analysed into an in- 
finite series of parallel plane circular sections. Such 
momentary slices are not of course existents, and they 
are not literally parts of the sense-history ; but they can 
be defined by Extensive Abstraction, and a Pickwickian 
meaning can be given to the statement that the sense- 
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history is composed of them. These momentary slices 
will be purely spatial, whereas the sense-history as a 
whole and any finite real part of it are spatio-temporal. 
We may call each of these momentary sections a 
momentary sen^e-space in the given sense-history. By 
further applications of Extensive Abstraction within 
a single momentary sense-space, we couM evidently 
define momentary sensei-planes^ momentary sense-lines^ and 
momentary sense-points. 

It is pretty evident that, if the physical world be 
analogous to a sense-history at all, it will be analogous 
to an idealised visual sense-history, extended concep- 
tually in the ways described. And I think there is very 
little doubt that this is the original of the concept of the 
physical world as a whole in Space and Time. We 
must now consider more in detail the geo-chronometry 
of an idealised visual history. In the section that 
follows I am more than usually indebted to Whitehead, 
and I shall be contented if I provide the reader with 
‘‘ first aid ’’ to the study of Whitehead’s two great works 
on the philosophy of Nature. 

(d) The Geo-chronometry of an Idealised Visual History . — » 
The idealised visual history is a four-dimensional spatio- 
temporal whole, formed by the continual addition of 
successive slices, which are idealised fields. Each of 
these slices has duration, and the duration of the whole 
history is the sum of the durations of the successive 
slices up to and including the last that has become. 
Now we can regard all these successive fields as normal 
to a certain straight line in the history, just as successive 
circular slabs of a cylinder are all normal to its axis. 
This common normal to all the fields may be taken as 
the time-axis of the history. By Extensive Abstraction 
we then reduce the temporal thickness of the successive 
slabs to zero, and we thus get a series of momentary 
three-dimensional spaces, all normal to the time-axis of 
the history. 

Now the geo-chronometry of the history might. 
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apart from all wilder alternatives, be either Euclidean 
or elliptic or hyperbolic. According to which of these 
alternatives is realised, the geometry of its momentary 
spaces will be Euclidean or elliptic or hyperbolic. On 
either of the two latter alternatives the successive 
momentary spaces will not be parallel to each other. 
In elliptic geometry (which is analogous to the geometry 
of the surface of a sphere) there are no parallels, for all 
co-planar straight lines intersect each other twice. In 
hyperbolic geometry there are parallels and there are 
non -intersecting co-planar straight lines which are not 
parallel. And the common normals to a given straight 
line are not parallel to each other, though they do not 
intersect each other. It is only on the Euclidean alterna- 
tive that the momentary spaces will be parallel. The 
three alternatives may be very roughly illustrated in two 
dimensions and on a Euclidean plane by the three 
diagrams below. 



j) fac/idea/7 Case f/f) f/fipfic Ca^ (iu) /fyperho/ic Case 


(It must, of course, be remembered that what appears in 
these diagrams as lines normal to the time-axis represent 
three-dimensional spaces in the four-dimensional sense- 
history. Also that the curves in diagrams (ii) and (iii) 
are attempts at representing non-Euclidean straight lines 
on a Euclidean plane.) 

We may perhaps dismiss the elliptic alternative at 
once. If the geo-chronometry of a sense-history were of 
this type, its time-axis, like all other straight lines in this 
geometry, would be a closed curve, like a great circle 
on a sphere. Whilst I see no theoretical impossibility 
in the time of Nature being of this kind, I think that 
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there is no evidence to support llir* sug^p'slimi. if it 
wi^re so, tlu* cotirsf^ of Nature would rruiliiiiiolly 
itself in eyclf\s. 'rhf‘sc‘ of {’ourse, l,>e of eriorriifiys 

duraition ; and so tfie fa<*t that we have no tonpirit al 
evidence for this alternative cMonol be t'onriff’d iis 
evidence against it; wa* may make a jireseiil of fin* 
suggestion to tlu* Dean of St FaiiFs and the N*n'i- 
platonists. 

We will tht‘nTore ecndlne otirselves to the Furlidfsiii 
and tht‘ hyptybolic aht*rnafivf*s. On the luieiicjistn 
alternative tlu*re %vou!d l>e an infinite riurnbi’r of eijiialiy 
permissible lime-axes for tin* sense-history, and iticM* 
would all he parallel to eacli oihms The line /' in {i| 
is an t^xample. On the hyper})oli«’' alirrnalivis so far 
as my very limited knowledgi* of hnir • ilimefisional 
hyperl>olic gefunetry may l>f* tfyHt«‘d, I sfioiild say llial 
there could only be tmv timf*'axis for ilif' s<’rise*}iiMory. 
It is true that tliere are plenty of siraiglit lines in ihr 
history, parallel to /, The line pp'^ in riii) is an r-xarnidr, 
liut none of them will l)e normal lo the nnirrieniary 
spaces which are normal to /, and llii’rrftirr* of 

them could he takim as time-axes. Again, ifirre are 
plenty of lines beside / whieti an* rioriiial to all the 
momentary spacers, llie line mF in '"iii; is an tsxafiifilis 
But norif* of them are sinag/if lines, anil ifierefrirr rimir 
of thimi c'an be taken as lime^axes. They ari% in fact, 
curvtss called and hofo«*yt.irs are to 

straight lines much as small circles are to great rirrlrs 
on the surface of a sphere* I do iiof fliink lh*il the 
unicjueiir^ss of die time-axis syfTires l«t show llial flir 
gecMTircincimeiry of an iclealiM^d sensrdiistory i#w/i/ mfi 
be hyperbolic!; tiiii. we shall see later ilial ilie Sfiafr- 
Time of Nature could liartlly be siippiiseil in liavr tuir 
single iiiiiipie lime^axis, even apart friim llir Tlteory 
of .Relativity. Himre, we had biller wcirk ritii tlir 
gechchronometry of the idealised smiseTiisifiry iin itir 
EiiclicJean fiypciltiesis* since we wtiil it only ai a basis 
for the gco^hfiinoffietry of physical Spai^e-Tifnc. 
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There is a more positive reason for rejecting the 
hyperbolic alternative for the idealised sense-history. 
In the Euclidean case, since the normals to the time- 
axis are parallel to each other, and since Euclidean 
parallels are everywhere equidistant from each other, 
any slab of the sense-history, bounded by two such 
normals, has the same thickness throughout {see Fig. (i) 
above). In the hyperbolic case the normals diverge 
from each other on both sides of the common time-axis. 
The result is, that it is only on the Euclidean alternative 
that a Specious Present would have one definite limited 
duration. On the hyperbolic alternative sensa, far from 
the centres of a field, could last for enormous stretches 
of time, remaining in a single Specious Present. This 
seems to be contrary to fact. So, on every ground, 
it seems reasonable to take the geo-chronometry of the 
idealised sense-field as of the Euclidean type. 

We can now advance to the very important con- 
ception which Whitehead would call the timeless space 
of the idealised sense-history. When we talk of objects 
resting or moving in a space, we clearly cannot be 
thinking of a momentary space. For both rest and 
motion involve lapse of time. We must, in fact, be 
thinking of some kind of space which lasts for the 
whole time under consideration, and does not change 
as the time flows on. This is what Whitehead means 
by a timeless space. We have now to define such a space 
for the idealised sense-history. 

Let us imagine a completely uniform sense-object 
which lasts throughout the whole of the sense-history. 
As we slice the history up into thinner and thinner 
sections we shall, ipso facto., be slicing this sense-object 
into thinner and thinner sections, all exactly alike and 
all occupying precisely similar positions in these fields. 
Finally, by Extensive Abstraction, we shall reach a 
series of successive momentary spaces, each containing 
a momentary section of the uniform sense-object. All 
these momentary sections will be exactly alike, and 
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exactly similarly situated in their respective momentary 
spaces. ' If, now, we imagine the spatial dimensions of 
the uniform sense-object reduced more and more, so 
that, finally, it is the history of a mere point, it is clear 
that the object reduces to a line parallel to the time- 
axis of the sense-history. Each point in this straight 
line is in one of the momentary spaces of the history, 
and each of the monoentary spaces contains one of the 
points. And these points are in corresponding places in 
their respective momentary spaces. Thus any straight 
line in the sense-history which is parallel to the time- 
axis, is the history of a sense-object of punctual spatial 
dimensions, which rests in a single “ place through- 
out the duration of the history. 

We may therefore say that every straight line^ parallel 
to the time-axis of a sense-history, is a point of the time- 
less space of the history. The timeless space of the 
history thus consists of the whole bundle of straight 
lines in the history which are parallel to its time-axis. 

We have now to define the straight lines of the timeless 
space. To do this, let us imagine a sense-object which 
is positionally non-uniform and of punctual spatial 
dimensions. It is evident that it will consist of a series 
of points, one in each of the successive momentary spaces. 
But these points will not occupy corresponding positions 
in their respective momentary spaces, since the object is 
positionally non-uniform. Thus the whole assemblage 
of them will be a curve of some kind in the sense-history. 
It will, in general, be a tortuous curve; and it will, of 
course, never be a straight line parallel to the time-axis, 
for that would be the history of a positionally uniform 
punctual object Again, it will, of course, never be a 
line in any one momentary space, for it would then not 
be the history of any enduring object whatever. Now, 
through each of the points of this curve, there goe^ one 
and only one straight line parallel to the time-axis of 
the history. And each of these lines, as we have seen, 
is one point in the timeless space of the history. It 
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follows that the assemblage of all these lines is the 
course traced by the moving object in the timeless space. 
Such an assemblage of parallel straight lines will form 
a surface in the sense-history, which will not in general 
be flat. But, if the moving object happens to describe 
a straight line in the timeless space of the history, this 
surface will flatten out into a plane parallel to the time- 
axis. The easiest way to see this is the following : It 
is admitted that the points of the timeless space of a 
sense-history are straight lines in the history, parallel to 
its time-axis. Now a straight line is uniquely determined 
by two of its points. Now the only figure in the sense- 
history, which is uniquely determined by two straight 
lines parallel to the time-axis, is the plane which contains 
them both, and is, of course, itself parallel to this axis. 
It is thus evident that a straight line in the timeless space 
of a sense-history is z, plane in the sense-history, parallel 
to its time-axis. 

It remains to define the planes of a timeless space. 
A plane in the timeless space will be a figure uniquely 
determined by a straight line in that space, and a point 
which is in the space but not on the straight line. Now, 
we have already seen that a straight line in the timeless 
space is a plane in the history, parallel to its time-axis ; 
and that a point in the timeless space is a straight line 
in the history, parallel to its time-axis. The fact that 
the point is outside the line in the timeless space is 
identical with the fact that the corresponding line is 
outside the corresponding plane in the sense-history. 
It follows at once that a plane in the timeless space of a 
sense-history is a three-dimensional region in the history, 
uniquely determined by a plane, parallel to the time- 
axis, and a' straight line, also parallel to the axis but 
not contained in this plane. This is an unlimited region, 
which plays a corresponding part in a four-dimensional 
manifold to a plane in an ordinary three-dimensional 
space. 

We have thus defined the points, straight lines and 
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planes of the timeless space of a given idealised sense- 
history in terms of certain special types of figures in the 
latter. These definitions are wholly due to Whitehead. 
It will be noticed (i) that the timeless point is something 
more complex than the momentary point, since it consists 
of a whole series of the latter ; (2) some straight lines in 
the sense-history are also momentary straight lines in 
one of the momentary spaces ; but no straight line in 
the history is also a straight line in the timeless space. 
At best, it can only be a point in the latter ; (3) a timeless 
straight line is a set of straight lines in the sense-history, 
of a certain kind. Once the timeless concepts have been 
defined, the geometry of the timeless space can be worked 
out. It will be of the same character as the geometry 
of the momentary spaces of the history. For there is a 
one-to-one correspondence (though never an identity) 
between the timeless points, straight lines and planes, 
as defined above, and the momentary points, straight 
lines and planes of any one of the momentary spaces. 

As a visual sense-history is a four-dimensional 
whole, it is not possible completely to illustrate all this 
on paper. But we can help the reader to understand 
the four-dimensional case by imagining a sense-history 
which has only three dimensions, two spatial and one 
temporal. The momentary spaces will then be planes 
at right angles to the paper, and we can illustrate the 
relations between sense-history, momentary spaces, and 
timeless space in the drawing given below. 



In this picture and Sg are two momentary sections 
of such a sense-history. The dotted line is the 
straight line in the sense-history which represents the 
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f»f ;i {mint ■ mavitin a ('f‘rfa.in straii^lit 

linr in flit* tirnf’U’ss s|jai n of !hn histury wiili a r'f*rlaifi 
iinifiiriti %‘rliMity. l‘hr first nn>m#*nfary stniinri uf thi.s 
fitijrf f is finniiinif;;iry [Hnnf, /j in thn inuiriffifary sparf 
S|. llir iasi srrtitin uf it is llvi* nHitaniitarv pcnrii 
in fill* mciinmifary spa.rT S..., Ifn«»rnmiiaii‘ sia:iifnis ary 
fiifiifierilary fiuinfs in intrrnwiluiir tiioinerifary spams. 

1’hf* ciastiyfl lirir is fh«* pfant F in tin* timrlnss 
spatr fif ihn siniM* liislury. 'rhn tlashrti linn is thi* 
fMiiiii y in thr liiiii-lyss spam of thn history. F would 
havn rrfircssriiird flu* history of ihi* {nuirfiial siuisr- 
ohjyf:,l if fill* laffrr had siayrtl in its orii^drial jiosiliori, 
O manild rnprrsinitrfl ihn Idstory of this ohjrrt if 

fhr lailnr !iaci ahvays boeu iti tlm posiiiori wtuch it 
firialiy orrypifs, I'hy plany /p/jyi/., wtiirh is cinier^ 
iiiiiird liy thr two slrai|*}it 1'^ and y, is tfoi lirnrloss 

straii^hl liur in ihr liiiiidnss spar«» of ihn history whicli 
ihr ifiovisiij piinriiial ohjmi if;tvi*rst*s. It is unicjiiidy 
I'orrrlf'tlril with ilir fiiorrieriiary slraif^hl tinrs /^r/| in Sj 
arid in whirli might tri* cailrd tht? ** instantani> 
^llis ilirrciiofis of riiciliiin of the mindng objfoi »tl the tw‘o 
ifififririiis /| and /j/* lliese are of ccnirsir sirnihir, in 
file firrsioil rasr* sificr file object is moying al! the liriif 
in tine fJirrcficin iii tin? lirfirlcss space. 

aiigli.! t^fwcrfi the flntied line /p/^aritJ the dashed 
line tirpcfifK on thr velcidiy of llie moving point- 


i:y will, Of course, no longer m* siriiigfii 
will still In* plane curves in this |jiane. 
aiiniil illusirale t$m«?less filams in our 
f ran inily gel them in connexion with 
inai s«uisr»liisfory, wliose iriorrientary 
fihifirs* as in the diagratn, tiiii itiree- 
ires. Abo, iliere are iio rntmamiarf 
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planes in our diagram, except the timeless spaces 
themselves, 

{e) Physical World-lines and their Mutual Relations . — 
It is evident that such an idealised sense-history as we 
have just been describing would be a kind of “ world,” 
with a time, a timeless space, and objects which move 
or rest in the latter as tfie former flows on. The question 
now is : How far can the world of physical objects and 
events be regarded as forming a spatio-temporal whole, 
analogous in character to an idealised sense-history ? If 
the analogy be complete, the physical world will have one 
time-direction (though many parallel time-axes)^ and one 
timeless Space, which will be of the Euclidean type. 
In this Space all physical objects will rest or move as 
the one physical Time flows on. 

We must be prepared to recognise at once that it is 
by no means obvious that any such view of the structure 
of the physical world will fit the known facts. After all, 
why should the physical events and objects which are 
connected with a number of different sense-histories 
form a spatio-temporal whole which is exactly analogous 
in structure to a single sense-history? Even if there 
should be a certain analogy, we have not the slightest 
right to expect it to extend to every detail ; we have 
no right to be surprised if the geo-chronometry of 
physical Space-Time should not be exactly like that 
of the idealised sense-history. We shall see in a moment 
that most of the apparent paradox of the Theory of 
Relativity is due to the fact that it disappoints our simple- 
minded expectation that the geo-chronometry of physical 
Space-Time shall be exactly like that of a single ideal- 
ised sense-history. But, on reflection, we see that this 
expectation is absolutely groundless, and that it would 
be rather a queer coincidence if the geo-chronometries 
of two such different wholes were exactly alike. 

After these general preliminaries, let us see how far 
the analogy can be carried. A physical object is a 
succession of scientific events, just as a sense-object is 
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;i ‘.I'ries < tf siii t cssivc sf'iisa in a sciisi* - history. A 
puniiual sens** olijcci, wh<-th«T pusitionall}' iinitorm or 
no»-unitorm, is a liut* of sotno kind in its srtisc history. 
If it he iiositionally uniform, and tlifrohirc n-sts in tin- 
fimfS«‘ss s[)ac'c of ihr s«'nse-hi, story, if is a straifjht lino, 
jtarallfl to tijr timc-asis ; if it mov«-s, it is a curve of 
some kinti on .t surface ^'fiirraied lyv lines parallel to the 
lline-asis, ami so om It then a punctual physical ohjet;f 
«an ire rrupiisieil .i>, analfrjjous to a sense (jhject, we 
must suppfe.e that it (tir its hislrrry, if you prefer it) is a 
cur ve of Miin*’ sort iti {ihy.it al Spatf -’I'iine. We will trail 
sill h a I urve a " wotitl-line," followinj,' Minktrwski. All 
other maiefial {r.irticies must etjiially 1 h* rejearded as 
curves in physit al Spat e- I'ime, We rttust next consitler 
the imrinsu rharaiters anti mutual relations of world- 
lines, for the whtrie rpiestion of whether if is wtuth while 
ft* talk tj{ a physital Sjrat l ime at all depends trn the 
nattire of these. 

Su})|»ose that H, the Irody of observer fi, apjusar.s as 
a resting sense-trhject in the visual sense-history of 
another ohsejrvei o. W'e kiww that A, the btuly of «, 
will ap{«'!ir as a resting sense irhject in the visual .senst*- 
hi.itrry of H, provideti that u's and fVs kiniissthttfic 
•a nsatinns are alike. The tarmplele symmetry Ixdween 
,f‘s experiences in cttnnexitrn with H, and fi'H experiences 
if> eonnexitui with A, suggests that there is some great 
similarity in the world-lines ttf A and B. (Or rather in 
the worlfl-lines which woidd repnssent their histories if 
they were redtired t<* punctual spatial dimen.sion.s.) It 
?#'ems reasonable to suppose that, in .such en.sc.s, we are 
dealing with j»irs of intrinsically .similar and similarly 
situated world-lines in physical Space-Time. We can 
{ imreivf of gr«»ups of ob.servcrs whomt lH»die.s form .sets of 
similar and similarly situated world-lines. We will cal! 
these v/r e/ rehitivtly physual 0 h/ectx. Wt; know 

that, jf a certain lw»r!y appears as a smtse-ohject which 
moves in the timeless sjtace of any ene memlrer of the 
set. it will a{>f«'ar as a sense-object which moves in the 
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timeless space of each member of the set. If it happens 
to be the body of an observer, we know further that his 
translatory kinsesthetic sensations will differ from those of 
all members of the set. Moreover, all the bodies of the 
set will appear to this observer as sense-objects which 
move absolutely, but rest relatively to each other, in 
the timeless space of his sense-history. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that the world-line of this observer’s 
body is in some way different from those of the set in 
question. There might be an intrinsic difference in the 
nature of the curve, or some kind of difference in its 
situation or direction in physical Space-Time. A geo- 
metrical illustration of the first kind of difference would 
be given by a straight line and a hyperbola ; an 
illustration of the second kind of difference would be 
given by two non-coplanar straight lines, or by two 
coplanar straight lines at an angle to each other. 

We can now extend these suggestions in the usual 
way from the bodies of observers to physical objects 
in general. We can suppose that a set of relatively 
resting particles is a set of similar and similarly situated 
world-lines, and that any particle which moves relatively 
to this set is a world-line which differs, either intrinsic- 
ally or in its situation in physical Space-Time, from 
the members of this set. 

(/) Straight and Tortuous World-lines, — World-lines 
might be curves of many different kinds ; some might 
be intrinsically very complex (like highly tortuous 
curves in ordinary space) ; others might be intrinsically 
very simple (like ordinary straight lines). It will be 
remembered that a punctual sense-object, which rests 
in the timeless space of its sense-history, is a straight 
line parallel to the time-axis of the history. Punctual 
sense-objects, which move in the timeless space of the 
sense-history, may be straight lines (though they need 
not be) ; but they are never parallel to the time-axis. 
We must see how far there is analogy to this in physical 
Space-Time.. 
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If any at all fan hf drawn liftwffn a .si^nsf- 

liisitiry and ihr phy\sifal wdrld, wi* must assume (t) that 
at panirlrs arr wrjrid-linns ; («?) ifiat 

at Ina*4. uf tiirsf* htrai^^lu worlddinivs arr pfr™ 

fiiissililr iiimiifiiih for fifne-axr.s fur physic-a! Spaca*^ 
: and t that, Ijv takini^Ma-rfain jmriifins as liavini^ 
fhr i1iaraiat*risiirs fi) aral (j), and by tising' suifahlr 
rril#*ria ul siiiniif;nir}f v, wf ran an u$ifn Utr all tlir known 
ipoiiTtil nilf% rif !.|iaiio-lrmpural rorridafioii arnoni^ 
jihysir-al m-rrifs. Wr %%all ntnv i,vv how lar fin* analogy 
ran la* rarrircl on this as»aHii{nio-n. 

A sfraighi %%’orlci-lint* wddrti i.s a j>i*rndssibli* 
axis ffir jiliysiral ,S|ia«a*-llmf* will bi* analogoiis lc> thi! 
liiiiralirrriifiii of a sritsr hisl«iry. If tin* whoh* physiail 
ivofld iH In br analogous to 11 sutgitt sitn!Hi»-histor)%, nvery 

iiiofiirritary fihysiral tw^rrii ttuisi have mw unci only one 
straiglil worlcldinr passing through ih parallel to the 
givni lirriiMliree lion* llie whole of sueli 11 bundle of 
jiarallrl worlddines may be railed a ^r/rr^mf 

/riiw. From wlmt lias been said in the last secticm it 
m clear that every line of surh 11 tetiiitlle is a point in the 
limriess Sfnire of the frames and conversely. Each line 
of the littficlie is* in fart, the hisiory of a hypoilietirai 
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plane in Space-Time is, of course, the straight line in the 
timeless space of the frame along which the particle 
moves. Particles which move oon-uniformly and non- 
rectilinearly in the timeless space of the frame will be 
lines which (i) are not straight, (2) are not plane, but 
(3) are confined to a surface generated by straight lines 
parallel to the time-axis of the frame. Finally, the 
momentary spaces of the given frame will be sections 
of physical Space-Time, normal to the time-axis of the 
frame. Momentary events in the same momentary space 
will be contemporary with respect to the frame. 

(g) The Point of Separation between the Traditional 
View and the Special Theory of Relativity. — There is thus 
a complete analogy between a physical reference frame 
and an idealised sense-history, on the assumptions 
which we are at present making. On these assumptions 
every event in Nature has its place and date in such a 
frame. But now there arises a question to which there 
is nothing analogous in. a sense-history. The question 
is this : Are all straight world-lines permissible time- 
axes for physical Space-Time, or are some of them 
permissible and others not? And, if the latter be true, 
what distinguishes those which are, from those which 
are not permissible ? 

In a given sense-history there is one and only one 
time-direction. This is because the simultaneity or 
successiveness of sensa in the same sense-history is 
actually sensed^ and we have therefore no choice as to 
which we shall group together as simultaneous, and 
which we shall group apart as successive. The succes- 
sive slabs of the sense-history are given to us in the form 
of sense-fields, and the only possible time-direction is 
that of their common normal. The only choice allowed 
to us is that we could take any straight line in the sense- 
history, parallel to the time-direction, as a permissible 
time-axis, assuming that the geo-chronometry of the 
sense-history is Euclidean. 

If there were an exact analogy between physical 
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Space-Time and an idealised sense-history, there would 
be one and only one direction in physical Space-Time 
which could be taken as the time-direction. If this were 
sOj there would be one and only one frame of reference 
in which all the events of Nature could be consistently 
placed and dated. The only latitude allowed us would 
be that any frame which rested in the timeless space of 
the first would itself be a permissible frame. For this 
would merely amount to taking another world -line, 
parallel to the original one, as our new time-axis. 

Now this is exactly the assumption which the 
classical mathematical physics did make. It assumed 
that there was one and only one fundamental frame of 
reference in which all the events of Nature could be 
consistently placed and dated. The timeless space of 
this is the ‘‘stagnant ether,” and the one permissible 
time-direction is the history of any particle of the ether 
or of any particle that rests in it. No straight line which 
makes an angle with the one outstanding time-direction 
will be a possible time-axis ; the sections of physical 
Space-Time normal to such a line will not be momentary 
spaces, and the whole bundle of lines parallel to such 
a line will not form the points of a timeless space. 

Now there is nothing antecedently absurd in such 
a view. Temporal and spatial characteristics are 
different, for all observers ; and therefore it might well 
be that there is one and only one outstanding direction 
in Space-Time which can be taken as a time-direction. 
Moreover, it is certain that the assumption is not far 
wrong ; since it is the assumption of the traditional 
physics, and this has proved capable of dealing with 
all the more obvious spatio-temporal correlations of 
physical events in a single spatio-temporal scheme. 
We can, in fact, at once reject the opposite extreme 
view, viz., that all straight world-lines are equally per- 
missible as time-axes. For this would be inconsistent 
with the admitted difference between spatial and tem- 
poral characteristics for all observers, and with the 
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very great measure of success which has attended the 
diametrically opposite assumption, that there is only 
one direction in Space-Time which can be taken as a 
time-axis. 

(h) The Hypothesis of a limited Range of Time-directions . — 

The only alternative worth discussing is that all straight 
world-lines whose directions lie within certain limits.^ 
and only these, are permissible time-directions. The 
traditional physics makes physical Space-Time exactly 
analogous in structure to a single idealised sense-history. 

The present suggestion makes it considerably different 
in principle, though not necessarily very different in 
practice. Nothing but the observable correlations 
between physical events, as betrayed by correlations 
between sensible events in various sense-histories, can i 

decide between these alternatives. 

A little reflection shows that there is a certain 
incoherence in the traditional view, as regards mechanical 
phenomena. It is admitted that axes which move uni- 
formly in straight lines in the timeless space of the 
supposed fundamental frame will do equally well for | 

placing events for mechanical purposes. And such i 

axes will be represented by straight world-lines which ^ 

make an angle with those which represent the funda- I 

mental frame. If there were only mechanical phenomena 
to be considered, it would be natural to suppose that | 

all such world-lines would do equally well as time-axes, 
and that all the corresponding frames would do equally : 

well for placing and dating physical events. The only t 

reason for thinking that there must be one fundamental f 

frame connected with a certain unique direction in j 

Space-Time, was the notion that any pair of events must | 

be either simultaneous or successive, and that they could I 

never be both. It was thought that the phenomena of [ 

light, electricity and magnetism, would show us the I 

one fundamental frame, which was merely concealed in 
mechanical phenomena by the particular form which the \ 

laws of motion happen to have. Thus the traditional view I 
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holds that there is only one permissible time-direction, 
which can and must be used for dating all physical 
phenomena. But it allows you to place mechanical 
phenomena by reference to any axes which move 
uniformly and rectilinearly in the timeless space of 
the fundamental frame. 

Now the experiments on which the Special Theory 
of Relativity is based, show that this supposed difference 
between mechanical and electro-magnetic phenomena 
is a pure myth. Electro-magnetic phenomena fail to 
reveal any unique fundamental frame. Their laws 
remain of exactly the same form if you refer the events 
to axes which move uniformly and rectilinearly in the 
space of one fundamental frame, provided that you take 
the straight world-line which represents these moving 
axes as a permissible time-direction, and use it for dating 
your electro-magnetic events. 

The Special Theory of Relativity may, in fact, 
be summed up in the following statement : There is a 
whole set of different directions in Space-Time, equally 
permissible as time-directions for dating physical events. 
But all the permissible time-directions are confined 
within certain limits. Corresponding to any one of 
these will be a timeless space, whose points are the 
world-lines parallel to it. Every physical event has 
a unique place and date in any one such frame. Its 
place in the timeless space of any frame is determined 
by the line, parallel to the time-direction of the frame, 
which passes through it. Its date in the frame is deter- 
mined by its position on this line. The laws of all 
physical phenomena have precisely the same form, no 
matter which of these frames is used for placing and 
dating them. 

All the characteristic features of the Special Theory 
of Relativity follow at once from this supposition as to 
the geo-chronometry of physical Space-Time, as I will 
now show in brief outline. 

(i) There is nothing that can be called ///^ timeless 
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Space Nature. Then* will i>e as many ciiltrrfiii 
timeless spaces as there are diflereni prTmissiliii* liriit'- 
directions. 

(2) Two events wdiich are contemporary in one framr 
will not be contemporary in another, unless ihfyv tiappen 
to ocaaipy the same plane in the timtdisss siiacr of' l!it» iirsi 
frame, llie figure below will make this clear. 



Call the two frames l\ and Siiict* lliey differ,, fliry 
will consist of two bundles of paraliid world dirite-H 
inclined to each other. Since tlie two events are not lo 
be at the same place in the timeie.ss space of they 
will be on two different world-lines of tin:! huiidlr, say 
/j and Wj. Since they are tu be cofili.mij.joriiry in Fp 
they must both be in some one monieritary space of 
This will be a section of Space-Time* nririiiti! Icillie liriie- 
clirecttion of Call this momentary space lluui 
the posnls X and /x, in which the lines /| and cut 
will represent our two events, wtiic:h are sifiiuliarif^mis 
in the frame Fp but spatially separalrd in its liimr'litsfi 
space. Now let A lie on the line 4 of ihr frafiie Fy* anil 
let ^ lie on the line Mg of the frame F^. in ihis framr, 
instead of being in a single mcuiieiilary space ihry 
are in the two successive momtmfary spaces and 
They are therefore successive in F|, itioiigh fuintiliaiirfiu^ 
in F|,. Moreover, ihdr distances apart in i!ir two iinir' 
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place in the timeless space of Fj, unless they happen to 
be also contemporary in F^. The diagram below will 
show this. 



The two events are on a certain line 4 , parallel to 
since they are in the same place in the timeless space 
of Fj. Since they are not to be contemporary in F^, they 
must be in different momentary spaces Sx and Sx' of F^. 
The two events will be repcesented by the two points 
X and X', in which the line cuts these two momentary 
spaces respectively. In F^ the two events X and X' are 
necessarily on two different lines, 4 and parallel to 
/j, the time-direction of F^. They are therefore at 
different places in the timeless space of F^, Moreover, 
their temporal separation is different in the two frames. 
In Fj it is represented by the line XX', in by the shorter 
line between the two dotted normals to /g, which represent 
the momentary spaces of Fj, in which the two events are 
respectively situated, 

(4) We have still to consider some implications of 
the fact that not all straight world-lines are permissible 
time-axes, but only those whose directions lie within a 
certain limited range in physical Space-Time. Take 
any straight world-line which is a permissible time- 
axis, and consider any other non-parallel straight world- 
line p. There will be one and only one plane in Space- 
Time which is parallel to / and contains p. In this 
plane take a line parallel to t. Then p and will 
cut each other at an angle. This plane will be a straight 
line in the timeless space of the frame of which t is the 
time-axis. The line p will represent a particle moving 
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along this straight line in the timeless space with a 
uniform velocity. As we saw in the last section, the 
greater the velocity of this particle the greater will be 
the angle between p and Now we know that, if the 
angle between p and /' exceed a certain size, p will not 
be a permissible time-axis. This woulcj imply that there 
is no frame in whose timeless space the particle, whose 
history is the line rests. This would be contrary to 
the complete relativity of physical rest and motion. 
There is thus a certain maximum possible relative 
velocity, whose magnitude is determined by the size 
of the angle in Space-Time within which all permis- 
sible time-directions lie. If a straight world-line make 
a greater angle than this with any permissible time- 
direction, it cannot be the history of an actual particle 
or physical process. Such a world-line will, of course, 
cut each momentary space of any one frame at a point ; 
but you cannot take these successive momentary points 
as sections of the history of any one object, though of 
course each may be a section of the history of a different 
object. Now this notion of a certain maximum relative 
velocity is characteristic of the Special Theory of Rela- 
tivity, which, on empirical grounds, identifies this 
velocity with that of light in vacuo. 

(S) We cannot, so far as I can see, determine any- 
thing about the actual magnitude of the angle of the 
four-dimensional cone in physical Space-Tinle, within 
which all permissible time-directions lie. The tangent 
of its half-angle will indeed be the velocity of light. 
But we must beware of supposing that, because the 
velocity of light in centimetres per second, is a very 
large number, therefore the half-angle of the funda- 
mental cone must be very nearly a right angle, and 
therefore that there is a very wide range of possible 
time-directions. For the numerical value of the velocity 
of light obviously depends entirely on the units that 
we choose for measuring distance and duration. The 
largeness of c may simply mean that the centimetre 
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is a vefy small space-unit, or that the second is a very 
large time-unit ; it tells us nothing about the size of 
the angle of the fundamental cone, 

(6) It follows at once from what has just been said 
that, whilst all the points in any timeless space are 
straight world-lines, there are many straight world- 
lines which are not points in any timeless space. It 
follows also that some pairs of momentary point-events 
are intrinsically separated spatially, occupy different 
positions in all timeless spaces, whilst others are not, 
they occupy the same place in some timeless space. 
The diagram below will make this clear : 



Let X and X' be two momentary point-events at the 
same point I of the timeless space of the frame Fj. 
Let be another momentary point-event at the point m 
of the same frame, and let X, X', and yu, all have different 
dates in this frame. Draw the straight world-lines X^t 
and XV If both fall within the fundamental cone, both 
are permissible time-directions. If so, X and /x will occupy 
the same place in the timeless space of the frame corre- 
sponding to X/x, and X' and /x will occupy the same place 
in the timeless space of the frame corresponding to XV- 
But it may happen that XV inside the cone, whilst 
X/x falls outside it. If so, Xyut is not parallel to a possible 
time-axis, and therefore is not a point in any timeless 
space. Hence the momentary point-events X and /x will 
have an intrinsic spatial separation. It will be noticed 
that the question whether two momentary point-events, 
which occupy different places in the timeless space of a 
certain frame, are intrinsically separated in space or not, 
depends on whether their dates in the frame are much 
or little separated. X and ytx, which are intrinsically 
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separated in space, are much nearer together in date 
than and /i, which are not spatially separated in alJ! 
timeless spaces. 

(7) Almost exactly similar remarks apply, mutatis 
mutandis^ to temporal separation. This is sometimes 
intrinsic and sometimes not. The diagram below will 
explain how this happens. 



X and fx are two momentary point-events, which are 
simultaneous in the frame F^, and occupy the two points 
/j and respectively in the timeless space of this 
frame, v is a third point-event, which differs both in 
place and in date from both \ and jx in the frame F^. 
Join Xv and niv by straight world-lines. Draw the 
straight world-lines and normal to \v and fxv 
respectively. If both and be permissible time- 
directions, Xv and fxv will both represent momentary 
spaces, one in the frame corresponding to and the 
other in the frame corresponding to If so, X and 
V will be contemporary in one of these frames, and 
and V will be contemporary in the other. Their tem- 
poral separation is therefore non-intrinsic. But it may 
happen that, whilst falls inside the fundamental cone, 
and is therefore a permissible time-direction, falls 
outside it, and therefore is not a permissible time- 
direction. If so, Xv will be a momentary space, and 
jjLv will not. It will follow that /x and v are intrinsically 
separated in time, that there is no frame in which 
they are simultaneous. Here, again, the difference 
depends on the fact that X and v are further apart in 
the timeless space of F^ than are fx and v. Hence, two 
point-events, which are successive in a certain frame, 
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are intrinsically successive if they be near enough 
together in the timeless space of the frame. If they 
be far enough apart in the timeless space, they will 
not be intrinsically successive, it will be possible 
to find a frame in which they are simultaneous. 

All these seven consequences of the view that more 
than one, but not all, directions in physical Space- 
Time are permissible time-directions, are characteristic 
results of the Special Theory of Relativity ; and, as 
this certainly fits the facts better than the traditional 
views, we may assume that physical Space-Time has 
this particular kind of structure, at least to a very high 
degree of approximation. Thus the physical world as 
a whole is not completely analogous to a single idealised 
sense-history, since the latter has only one possible 
time-direction, whilst the former has several. Instead 
of being surprised at this difference, we ought rather 
to be impressed by the remarkable amount of similarity 
which exists between the structures of two such wholes. 

(i) The Facts underlying the above Theory of the Geo- 
chronometry of Physical Space-Time , — If the above view 
of the structure of physical Space-Time is to be verifi- 
able, as it is to a high degree of approximation, we 
must have some empirical means of (i) distinguishing 
straight from tortuous world-lines, and (ii) distinguish- 
ing those straight world-lines which are permissible 
time-directions from those which are not. We find 
that we can unify the facts by assuming that the history 
of any particle which rests relatively to the fixed stars 
is a straight-world line, and that the history of any 
particle which moves in a straight line with respect to 
the fixed stars, and with uniform velocity as judged 
by clocks set by the method of light-signals described 
in Part I, Chapter IV, is another straight world-line 
inclined to the first. And the history of a wave of light 
is the limiting kind of straight world-line which we can 
take as a permissible time-direction. It is important 
to notice that, although any one permissible reference- 
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frame for physical Space-Time is strictly analogous, on 
the present theory, to an idealised sense-history, yet 
we have to treat the two from rather different stand- 
points. The temporal relations between events in the 
sense-history are cognised directly by sense and 
memory. Certain events are given simultaneously and 
others are given in succession. Moreover, the sense- 
history has an intrinsic unit of duration in the constant 
sensible duration of all the successive Specious Presents. 
In dealing with the physical world we have to set up 
criteria for the simultaneity or succession of physical 
events ; and it is not until we have done this that we 
can say which physical events are to be put into the 
same momentary space and which into different 
momentary spaces of a given frame. Moreover, there 
is no intrinsic standard of equality of physical duration, 
and so we have to set up some criterion for equality 
of time-lapse. Until we have done this, we cannot 
decide whether the motion of a certain particle in the 
timeless space of a certain frame is uniform or not. 
And, until this has been decided, we cannot say whether 
the history of this particle is or is not to be regarded as 
a straight world-line, inclined to the time-direction of 
the frame in question. 

(j) The Difference between the Special and General 
Theories of Relativity, — The traditional physics and the 
special Theory of Relativity agree in making the geo- 
chronometry of physical Space-Time Euclidean. Or, 
to put it more accurately, the geo-chronometry of the 
one permissible frame on the traditional theory is 
Euclidean, and that of each of the many permissible 
frames on the special Theory of Relativity is also 
Euclidean. This amounts to saying that, on both 
views, all straight world-lines are Euclidean straight 
lines. This implies that the geometry of the one 
timeless space of the traditional theory and of the 
many timeless spaces of the special Theory of Relativity 
is Euclidean. 
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Now in both theories we have taken the history of 
a particle which rests or moves relatively to the fixed 
stars with a uniform rectilinear velocity, as judged by 
properly adjusted clocks, to be a straight world-line. 
Similarly, on both theories, we have taken the history 
of a wave of light to be a straight world-line. But, 
even on the traditional theory, it would have to be 
admitted that the universality of gravitation prevents 
the history of any actual particle from being an exactly 
straight world-line, on this definition, if the geo- 
chronometry of physical Space-Time be Euclidean. 
For, however far a particle may be from the fixed stars 
and from all other bodies, it is, even on traditional 
views, subject to gravitational forces, though these may 
be practically negligible. We have now to add to this 
the newly discovered fact that light, and all other forms 
of radiant energy, are themselves affected by gravita- 
tional fields. Thus it turns out that, if the geo- 
chronometry of physical Space-Time be Euclidean, it 
must be admitted that the history of no particle or 
process that we could possibly meet with is, in fact, a 
straight world-line. Thus both the traditional physics 
and the Special Theory of Relativity are in the odd 
position of holding that the geo-chronometry of physical 
Space-Time is Euclidean, and that therefore all straight 
world-lines are Euclidean straight lines, and then 
admitting that the history of no actual particle or 
process is a Euclidean straight line. The universal 
force of gravitation thus appears as a hypothesis to 
account for this universal . divergence. It must be 
admitted that this hardly inspires confidence. 

Now the Euclidean hypothesis is only one of three 
possibilities ; the other two being the hyperbolic and 
the elliptic, as described earlier in this chapter. These 
three types of hypothesis agree in the important respect 
that any manifold which has either of these three 
structures is homaloidaL This means roughly that the 
structure of any finite region of the manifold will be 
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the same as that of any other, no matter where that 
reg'ion be situated within the whole. It is only on these 
three hypotheses that this is true. Obviously then, the 
next step would be to suppose that the geo-chronometry 
of physical Space-Time is not Euclidean, but is, never- 
theless, homaloidal. We might then suppose that the 
histories of actual particles and processes in gravi- 
tational fields are straight world-lines, though these 
are not Euclidean, but hyperbolic or elliptic, straight 
lines. If this view of the structure of physical Space- 
Time would account for all gravitational phenomena, 
without our having to introduce gravitation ad hoc as 
a special but universal force, it would obviously be 
reasonable to adopt it. 

Now we can deal with gravitational fields on such 
a hypothesis, so long as we confine ourselves to 
regions of physical Space-Time which are not occupied 
by physical events. For here we are concerned with 
regions for which the analogy to Laplace's equation 

02^; , ^ Q 

holds. This analogy, as we saw in Part I, is the 
vanishing of the Modified Riemann-Christoffel Tensor 
throughout the region. But, when \ve are concerned 
with regions occupied by physical events, we require 
an analogy, not to Laplace’s, but to Poisson’s equation 

where p is the density of the filling” of the region. 

Now the analogy to this is not the vanishing <£ the 
Modified Tensor, but the equating of it to another 
tensor, which expresses the ‘‘ filling” of the region under 
discussion. And we must remember that, under the 
heading of occupied regions of physical Space-Time 
we have to include not merely those which contain 
matter in the ordinary sense of the word, but also those 
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whii'li ii'irilaifi <inly raciiant i*iu*rgy of any kind, .since 
lliis also gnivitatt*s. 

It is evident tlien, that if we want to ex|}lain gravi- 
tational {-ilienuriiefia l)y reference to the S{)atio-lemi)oral 
slructiirt‘ id" Nature^ we t'annot do thi.s by asc:ribing a 
liciinaloicial struilure to physical Space-l'ime, We must 
assign different values tn the Modified l'en.s<n” for 
ditlereiu regions ; siiH;e some rt'gions are physii'ally 
orcnipied and oiiiers tin* not, whilst of those which are 
{iliysically <.H::ciipied, some are naire densely filled than 
tilht*rs, ‘^■he vanisfiing of the {himoiityiei/ every- 
where and everywhrii, would imply that fihysical Space- 
Idiiie is htimaloidai and Euclidean ; tlie vanishing of 
tlie J/cf/^iVf/ IVnsor only, everywhere and everywhen, 
%voiild iiiifily iliat physical Space-Time is homaloidal, 
iticHigli licit Eiicdideari ; tint, since it is certain that 
ririlher cif tiiese alternatives is compatible with explain- 
ing gravitiiiional piienomena in terms of the structure 
of piiysiial Space-'f ime, any such theory must assume a 
nfmJiimMimM structure for physical Space-Time, llie 
only properly whitdi remains common to all regions of 
physical Space-Tiine is that the square of the spatio- 
leriipfiral siqiaralion of any pair of adjacent events is a 
lifitiiogeiiefHis cjitadralic function of the differences 
bet'ivecfi the values of their four corressponding co- 
ordinatt!s iti any frame. 

Now it does sieeiii lo me immensely important that 
we should mil slur over this last transition. The 


passage froiii one to another view of the structure of 
piiysiriti Spai:e-Tiitie, so long as this structure is assumed 
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happens to occupy them. This view appears in a very 
crude form in the Absolute theori(\s of Spa<*e and 
But it survives, and can he restated, in the Relaiional 
theories and in the Special Theory of Relaliviiy. llie 
cash value of the distinction between pliysical Space- 
Time and its contents is that tfte sum total of physical 
events has a certain spatio-temporal structure which is 
the same always and everywhere, and is inciepenclent 
of qualitative differences betw^een events. One regicui 
of Space-Time is differentiated from another only liy 
qualitative differences in the? filling of the two regions. 
Now any such view vanishes altogetlier on tlif‘ (Jeneral 
Theory of Relativity. It has been said that the Sjiecial 
Theory broke down the distinction between Spare and 
Time, and that the General Tlieory broke down tlie 
distinction between both and Matter. The first part of 
the statement seems to me very loose, since the distinct 
tion between spatial and temix)ra! separation remains 
for every observer. The Special Theory brisiks down, 
not the distinction^ but the isolation of spare and tirino 
But, in a very real sense, the general theory diies lireak 
down the distinction between Space-Time and vents. 

Now I do not make this an objection to the General 
Theory. All theories are but ways of unifying the 
observable facts under concepts ; and any iher^ry lliai 
succeeds in doing this is permissible. 1 only want llie 
reader to be quite clear that there is liere a nidically 
new way of looking at Nature- I think it will always 
be possible to unify tlie same facts by the more usual 
scheme of a homaloidal Space-Time and suitable fields 
of force. In so far as this fits in belter with our 
traditional way of looking at things., this Is to be 
preferred. But I should suppose that its advantages 
are only temporary ; that they will vanish as we lufccifiii:! 
more familiar with alternative concepts ; and that oiir 
preference for homaloidal Space-Time, /Ai material and 
fields of force, has no greater ultima;e sig nificance ifiati 
our preference for beginning dinaer with /mrs d^amprcs 
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and ending it with coffee over taking it in the opposite 
order. 

The following additional works may be consulted 
with advantage : 

A. N. Whitehead, Principles of Natural Knowledge^ 
Chaps. IX. to XIII. 

„ „ Concept of Nature^ Chaps. V. to IX. 

„ ,, Mathematical Concepts of the Material 

World. (Proc. Roy. Soc., voL 205.) 

„ „ The Principle of Relativity.* 

H. Minkowski, Raum und Zeit. 

H. Weyl, Space, Time, and Matter. 

A. S. Eddington, Report on the Relativity Theory of 
Gravitation. 

„ „ Space, Time, and Gravitation. 

A. A. Robb, A Theory of Time and Space. 

„ „ Absolute Relations of Time and Space. 

S. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity., Bk. I. 

B. Riemann, TJeher die Hypothesen welche der Geometrie zu 

Grunde liegen. 

D. M. Y. Sommerville, Non- Euclidean Geometry. 

E. H. Neville, The Fourth Dimension. 


* This most important work appeared while the present book was in"' the 
press. Whitehead argues that Space-Time mu.st be homaloidal ; and he 
deduces the characteristic results of the General Theory of Relativity from 
a mo^dification of the traditional law of gravitation, and not from supposed 
variations in the structure of different regions of Space-Time. 


CHAPTER XIII 


quam sedem Somnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus haerent. 
Multaque praeterea variarum monstra ferarum, 

Centauri in foribus stabulant, Scyllaeque biformes, 

Et centumgeminus Briareus, ac bellua Lernae 
Horrendum stridens, flammisque armata Chimaera. 

Et ni docta comes tenues sine corpore vitas 
Admonuit volitare cava sub imagine formae, 

Irruat, et frustra ferro diverberet umbras/' 

(Virgil, Mneid^ VI.) 

The Physiological Conditions of Sensations, and the 
Ontological Status of Sensa 

At the end of Chapter VIII we said that the Critical 
Scientific Theory of physical objects and our perception 
of them left two main problems on hand. One was to 
clear up the meanings of physical place^ shape^ size, date^ 
duration^ etc., and to establish their cash value in terms 
of those corresponding characteristics of our sensa, on 
which they must ultimately be founded. This task I 
have performed to the best of my ability in the last 
four chapters. The other problem was to elucidate the 
very obscure statement that external physical objects 
and our own bodies ^‘jointly produce in us the sensa 
by which these external bodies appear to us.” Probably 
any solution of this problem will be found to favour 
(if not actually to require) some particular view as to 
the nature of sensa and their ontological status in the 
universe. So this book will fitly end with an attempt 
to define the meaning and estimate the truth of the 
above statement. 
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Almost every phrase in this statement bristles with 
ambiguities, (i) The notion of ‘‘joint’’ production 
will be found to be far from clear, and its possible 
alternative meanings will have to be analysed. (2) We 
shall have to raise the question whether the conditions 
jointly produce sensations, or sensa, or both. (3) The 
word “production” is highly ambiguous, even when 
we have settled what we mean by joint production.” 
It may mean a kind of creation out of nothing, or a 
process of ordinary causation, or a process of selection 
out of a mass of pre-existing material. 

These questions are not, of course, independent of 
each other. It is pretty certain that any answer that is 
given to one of them will cut out certain answers to the 
rest, and will favour certain other answers to them. 
But we must start by treating each question separately, 
and then try to view the results of our separate discus- 
sions as a whole. 

Without prejudice to the conclusions that we may 
reach when we discuss question (2), we shall find it 
best to start by saying that processes in external bodies 
and in our own jointly condition sensations^ rather than 
that they jointly condition sensa. On our view a 
sensation is a complex whole, in which an objective 
factor (the. sensum) and a subjective factor (the act of 
sensing) can be distinguished. Whether either of these 
can exist apart from the other we do not at present 
either assert or deny. But this at least is certain ; all 
the sensa of whose existence I am directly aware are 
constituents of my sensations, and all the sensa of whose 
existence other observers tell me are constituents of 
their sensations. Hence any evidence that I may think 
I have that certain physical and physiological processes 
are necessary and sufficient to produce sensa is prima 
facie evidence that they are necessary and sufficient to 
produce sensations. It may be that they can only pro- 
duce sensations by producing sensa, but this question 
must be left aside for the present. So, to start with, 
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we shall talk about the production of sensations, and 
shall leave it an open question whether this involves 
the production of sensa. 

The Notion of Joint Production. — I think that the 
view of educated common-sense is that there are certain 
events, very definitely locali.sed in Time and Space, 
which happen in my brain and are the necessary and 
sufficient conditions of the occurrence of each of my 
sensations. If I sense a practically uniform sen.se-object, 
it is thought that there is a practically uniform process 
in some part of my brain, which lasts as long as the 
sensation, and is its necessary and sufficient condition. 
Some, but not all, of these brain-events are supposed to 
be due to external physical events, such as the striking 
of bells, the lighting of matches, etc. Others are 
supposed to be due to internal causes. It is held that, 
even when a sensation is due to .some external cau.se, 
such as the striking of a bell, this is never a sufficient 
condition. Something must be transmitted from the 
external object to the sense-organ, and something must 
be transmitted from the sense-organ to the brain. 
Otherwise the brain-event, which is supposed to be the 
necessary and sufficient condition of the occurrence of 
the sensation, will not happen, and so the .sensation 
will not be produced. I propose first to introduce some 
necessary technical terms for stating the common-sense 
view ; then to clear up certain ambiguities in the 
notion of necessary and sufficient conditions; and 
then to ask in what sense, if any, there is reason to 
believe that certain definitely localised brain-events are 
the necessary and sufficient conditions of each of my 
sensations. 

(a) Originative, Transmissive and Productive Cmditions. 
—On the ordinary view, the production of a sensation 
by an external physical event requires the fulfilment of 
at least three types of condition. Let us take the case 
of hearing a certain stroke of a certain bell, (i) The 
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b«;li must he struck, or I shall not hear any sound 
characteristic of it at the time. This may be called the 
ont^inative c(»ndition. (2) Unless there be air or some 
other material medium hetw(;en my body and the bell 
I shall hear nothing, even though the bell be struck. 
There are excellent rea.sons, .some of which have been 
me-ntioned in Chapter X, for holding that something 
travels with a finite velocity from where the bell i.s, 
through the medium, to my body. This may be called 
an rxttrniil transmissive eonditioH for my simsation of 
sountl. (,t) We have reason to think that, even though 
the originative and the external tran.smi.ssive conditions 
for the fKCurrence of a .sensation be fulfilled, no sensa- 
tion will happen unless a certain nerve be intact, 
leading from the .sense-organ to the brain. And it is 
generally held that the proce.s.s in the nerve is trans- 
mis.sive in character. The evidence for thi.s is fairly 
good. («} If the nerve be cut at any point, no .sen.sation 
of the kind will henceforth be experienced. Its integrity 
is therefore a nece.ssary condition. {^) It is possible to 
note the time when an external stimulus acts on a sense- 
organ, and to get the patient to press a button.as .soon 
a.s b<! after getting the .sen.sation. If this button 
.stops a dock, and the dock be delicate enough, there 
will always be a lapse of time between the two events. 
Thi.s, of cour.se, does not conclusively prove that there is 
any lapse of tinne between the reception of the stimulus 
and the occurrence of the sensation, since the observed 
lapse might simply be the time between having the 
sensation and pressing the button. We have direct 
experimental evidence that a process, which take.s time, 
travels along motor-nerves to muscles. vSo far as I am 
aware, we have no direct experimental evidence that 
a process which takes time travels up a sen.sory nerve 
from the stimulated organ to the brain. Still, it is 
rca.sonable to suppose that this is .so, and it is in fact 
always assumed. On this assumption, we may say 
that there is an internal transmissive condition which is 
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necessary if I am to have here and now a sensation of 
the sound characteristic of this belL 

A transmissive condition might be defined as follows : 
It is a process which is practically uniform in character, 
and is immanent. This means that it is divisible into 
successive slices which are qualitatively very much 
alike. They differ only in date and place, and the 
nearer they are together in date the nearer they are 
together in place. And the character of each slice is 
the necessary and sufficient condition of the character 
of the next slice. 

(4) Now, at a certain stage, viz., when the process 
has reached a certain part of the brain, it is supposed 
that a iranseunt causal relation supervenes. This means 
that there is a certain brain-event, which is continuous 
with the immanent process, and is the necessary and 
sufficient condition of an event of an entirely different 
kind, belonging to a different ‘^substance” or strand of 
history. This event is a sensation, which is, of course, 
an event belonging to that substance or strand of 
history which we call the observer’s mind. Even if 
the transmissive process in the body should continue 
beyond the point at which the sensation occurs (as it no 
doubt does when the sensation is followed by a motor- 
reaction), we should say that the sensation belonged to 
an entirely different series from the later events in the 
transmissive process in the body. If the internal trans- 
missive process ends up in the brain, we say that a 
certain slice, which ends it, is the productive condition of 
the sensation. If the internal transmissive process 
continues after the sensation has been produced, we 
must say that the productive condition of the sensation 
is a certain intermediate slice of this process. 

It seems to be commonly supposed that the slice of 
the internal transmissive process which is the productive 
condition of the sensation must be extremely thin in time, 
that it cannot stretch back from the date at which 
the sensation begins for any appreciable time. We shall 
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see in the next sub-section that this belief is based on 
tacit assumptions, which are far from self-evident and 
cannot be proved. 

It is held that all sensations have originative and 
productive conditions, even though the sensation be 
“hallucinatory,” If I* “see star§,” this sensation is 
presumably due to a certain brain-event, which is its 
productive condition. If this event can be traced to 
changes of blood-pressure in my eyes or to something 
happening in my liver, these would count as originative 
conditions. Whether all sensations have transmissive 
conditions is uncertain. It is certain that most of them 
have, and probably the difference between those which 
obviously do, and those which apparently do not, is a 
difference of -degree rather than one of kind. It is 
perfectly obvious that an, ordinary sensation of light or 
of sound has a long train of transmissive conditions, 
both external and internal. It is fairly clear that a 
sensation of itching in the finger, or of stomach-ache, 
has internal, though not external, transmissive condi- 
tions. But, if an auditory or visual experience were 
started by a change of blood-pressure in a part of the 
brain immediately adjacent to that in which the pro- 
ductive conditions of such experiences are localised, 
the transmissive process would be so short as to be 
evanescent. Still, we are probably justified in saying 
that the vast majority of sensations have originative, 
transmissive, and productive conditions. 

We must next notice (a) that some kinds of sensa- 
tions have only internal originative (and therefore internal 
transmissive) conditions. These are the sensations con- 
nected with our somatic sense-histories, such as feelings 
of headache, stomach-ache, etc., and kinsesthetic^ sensa- 
tions. It is a well-known fact that the places of somatic 
sensa in their fields are not always a safe guide to the 
places of their originative conditions in physical space. 
A toothache occupies a certain sensible place in the 
total somatic field of the moment, and it may go on 
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occupying similar places in successive somatic fields. 
These somatic places will be correlated, through past 
experience, with certain places in the movement-con- 
tinuum, which are optically occupied by the visual 
appearances of my tooth and physically occupied by 
certain scientific events which dentists profess to know 
about. As a general rule the part of my body which 
thus corresponds to a given sensible place in my somatic 
fields is the seat of those scientific events which originate 
the somatic sensum which occupies this sensible place. 

if a feeling of toothache be located ip a certain 
sensible place in my somatic field, my dentist will 
generally find something wrong with the particular tooth 
which I point out to him as occupying the physical place 
correlated with this sensible place. Sometimes, how^^ 
ever, he will find that nothing relevant is happening in 
this tooth, but that the originative conditions of my 
toothache are located in a part of physical space which 
is correlated with a quite different part of hiy somatic 
field from that in which the feeling of toothache is 
located. 

(^) Another important fact is that, although experi- 
ences of a certain kind may generally have external 
originative (and therefore partly external transmissive) 
conditions, yet experiences of the same general character 
may sometimes be originated by purely internal condi- 
tions. This is best illustrated by experiences of the 
visual type. Generally these are originated by some 
external luminous body, which starts waves that travel 
to the eye and there set up a disturbance which travels 
up the optic nerve to the brain. But in dreams we have 
perfectly distinct visual experiences, very much like 
those of waking life, although our eyes are shut and 
we may be in a perfectly dark room. Again, visual 
images are rather like visual sensa; and we can 
apprehend them best in the dark and with our eyes shut. 
Thus it is evident that the originative conditions for 
experiences of the visual type need not be external to 
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the body in every case. It is worth noticing that here 
presumably the internal originative conditions are ex- 
tremely unlike the normal external originative condi- 
tions. The inside of the body is quite dark ; so that, 
whatever be the internal conditions which originate the 
visual experiences of dreams, they must be extremely 
different from the luminous events which are the origi- 
native conditions of normal visual sensations. 

I think that visual experiences provide the only 
perfectly clear case where very similar experiences are 
originated sometimes from without and sometimes from 
within, and where the two kinds of originative condition 
are extremely different in character. If we take auditory 
experiences, the facts are much less certain. It is quite 
true that I have auditory experiences in dreams, and 
that these are very much like those of waking life, 
which are originated by events outside my body. It 
is also. true that many people can apprehend auditory 
images, and that these are a good deal like auditory 
sensa. So far, the facts about auditory experiences 
resemble those mentioned above about visual experi- 
ences. But now we have to notice two important 
differences : (i) It is much harder to be sure that the 
auditory experiences of dreams are not originated 
externally than to be sure that the visual experiences 
of dreams are not thus originated- Rooms are dark 
and our eyes are shut when we are asleep. But we 
cannot shut our ears, and few rooms are wholly free 
from those physical events which would suffice to 
originate auditory experiences in a waking man. It is 
therefore uncertain whether the auditory experiences 
of dreams be not originated externally. 

(ii) As I have said above, our bodies are dark inside, 
there are no physical events in them of a kind which 
would suffice to originate normal visual sensations in a 
waking man. But it cannot be said that our bodies are 
silent inside. All sorts of processes are going on in them, 
which would be quite capable of producing, in a mild 
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form, vibrations of the kind which strike a waking man’s 
ears when he hears an externally originated sound. 
Moreover, our bones are capable of transmitting sound- 
waves just as well as air or any other material medium. 
Thus, even if there be auditory experiences which are 
originated internally, it cannot be confidently asserted 
that their originating conditions are different in kind 
from those of externally originated auditory sensations. 

‘^head-noises ” may quite well be noises of perfectly 
normal origin, which are heard by the sufferer and. not 
by others, simply because his brain is nearer to and 
better connected with their originative conditions than 
the brain of anyone else can be. Thus we are reduced 
to the apprehension of auditory images, as the one clear 
example of auditory experiences whose originative con- 
ditions are almost certainly internal and almost certainly 
different in character from the external originative con- 
ditions of normal auditory sensations. I am indeed 
prepared to believe that some of the auditory experiences 
of dreams and disease probably do originate internally, 
and from events which are not like ordinary sound- 
vibrations ; but I take this view, rather on the ground 
of analogy with visual experiences, than on account of 
any purely auditory phenomena known to me. 

(y) The question might be raised whether there be 
any type of sensible experience which is always originated 
by external conditions. I should not care to assert 
anything so sweeping ; but I think it may be said that 
tactual experiences have a fair claim to this position. 
Tactual experiences are far less common in dreams than 
are visual or auditory experiences. Tactual images are 
extremely rare. If they exist at all, I certainly do not 
apprehend them myself, and I have not met anyone else 
who admitted doing so. Moreover, it is quite impossible 
to prove that such “hallucinatory ” tactual experiences 
as there are, do not originate through actual contact 
between the skin and other bodies. For it is certain 
that throughout the whole of our waking and sleeping 
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life parts of our skin are in contact with other bodies. 
Again, there must always be contact between various 
parts of our internal organs ; and between some of these 
and the blood, undigested food, and so on. Thus, I 
think it would be very difficult to show even that any 
tactual experience was not originated by contact with 
external objects, and impossible to show that such 
experiences are ever originated except by contact of 
some kind, either internal or external. This is doubtless 
why most of us agree with the Apostle Thomas, who 
thought that touch was the best test for distinguishing 
normal from hallucinatory perceptions. 

The theoretical importance of the points which we 
have just been raising will be seen in a later sub- 
section, where we shall consider how far we are justified 
in holding that certain brain-events are sufficiefit con- 
ditions of every sensation. Before ending the present 
sub-section we must discuss one point about originative 
and transmissive conditions. It is fairly obvious what 
part of the whole process is to be taken as the productive 
condition of a sensation. At least it is obvious where 
it ends ; for it ends where the sensation begins. Exactly 
how far back it stretches from this date is less de- 
terminate, and will need further discussion later on. 
But it is much less clear what stage in the long process, 
which ends up with a certain sensation, ought to be 
taken as the originative condition of that sensation. Let 
us return for a moment to the example of the striking 
bell. We took the stroke of the bell as the originative 
condition of the auditory sensation. But it might fairly 
be asked whether we should not have had just as good 
reasons for taking an earlier or a later stage in the total 
process as the originative condition. Whenever the 
process passes from one substance to another of a 
different kind, and changes sharply in character, there 
is an outstanding slice of it which might plausibly be 
taken as the originative condition. Now one such point 
is where and when the transmissive process of sound- 
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waves in the air ends and the transmissive process of 
nervous disturbance in the auditory nerve begins. Why 
should we not take a terminal slice of the external 
transmissive process as the originative condition of the 
sensation? Again, the process, of which one stage is 
the stroke of the bell, does not begin at that stage. 
Probably a man struck the bell ; a contraction in his 
muscles caused the blow ; a nervous current in a motor- 
nerve caused the contraction ; and so on to infinity. 
Why should we not take one of the innumerable stages 
which precede the stroke as the originative condition 
of the sensation ? 

To these questions I answer (i) that we do recognise 
the last stage of the external transmissive process as 
important, and do mark it out by the special name of 
stimulus. For the physiologist and the physiological 
psychologist this is the earliest outstanding part of the 
total process which is of special importance. (2) The 
importance of the stage which immediately precedes 
the external transmissive process arises from its common 
relation to a number of different observers. If there be 
a number of observers listening to the same bell, there 
are as many different external and internal transmissive 
conditions, stimuli, and productive conditions, as there 
are observers. But all these different processes diverge 
from a common centre in Space-Time, and at this centre 
is located the physical event which is taken to be the 
common originative condition of all these very similar 
auditory sensations. (3) We can see how closely the 
notion of originative conditions is bound up with the 
fact of common optical and other centres for the corre- 
sponding sensa of different observers, by noting how 
difficult it becomes to apply this notion where the sensa 
of different observers are not correlated in this way. 
For instance, when we see a mirror-image we are 
doubtful what we ought to regard as the originative 
conditions of our visual sensations. The mirror-image 
is a partial optical object, and there is a certain place 
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behind the mirror which is optically occupied from 
many, though not from all, directions by sensa belong- 
ing to this object. A child or a cat might be inclined 
to suppose that this place is physically occupied by 
those events which are the common originative con- 
ditions of all the sensations whose sensa together make 
up the optical object. But the incompleteness of such 
optical objects prevents a grown man, even if he be 
ignorant of physics, from locating the originative con- 
ditions of his sensation in the optical place of these 
objects. We are left with the choice of events in the 
mirror or events in the reflected physical object, as the 
originative conditions of such sensations ; and, which- 
ever choice we make, we have to admit that the place 
which is optically occupied by our visual sensa and the 
place which is physically occupied by the originative 
conditions of our sensations are widely separated. If 
we say that the events in the mirror are the originative 
conditions of our sensation, we must remember that 
they will not originate similar sensations in observers 
in all directions, as the normal originative conditions 
of visual sensa do. If we say that the events in the 
reflected physical object are the originative conditions 
of our sensation, we must remember that, unless men- 
tion be made of the mirror as well, we cannot account 
either for the peculiar optical place or for the peculiar 
“ inversion ” of the image-sensa. 

(b) Dependently and Independently Necessary Conditions, 
— As I have said, it is commonly held that certain 
brain-events are the necessary and sufficient conditions 
of the occurrence of all our different sensations. We 
have now to clear up the notion of “necessary and 
sufficient conditions,” and to see in what sense, if any, 
it is true that brain-events are the necessary and 
sufficient conditions of all our sensations. A number 
of conditions ay by and Cy are said to be severally 
necessary and jointly sufficient to produce an event Xy 
if (i) whenever they are all present x happens, and (2) 
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whenever they are not all present x does not happen. 
It is obviously much easier to be. sure that a, and c are 
severally necessary than that they are jointly sufficient 
to produce x. If we can omit in turn < 2 , and c, and 
find that ;tr does not happen, we can be sure that each of 
these conditions is necessary. But it is far from safe 
to assume that, because abc has always been followed 
in our experience by x, therefore these conditions are 
jointly sufficient to produce x. It is never really 
possible to get abc in complete isolation from the rest 
of the world, and there may have been some fourth 
factor which was, in fact, present in all the cases that 
fell under our notice and was necessary for the pro- 
duction of X. Statements that such and such conditions 
are jointly sufficient to produce a certain result should 
therefore always be viewed with suspicion. 

If abc be sufficient to produce :r, it follows that no 
other factor (unless it be simply a constituent of one of 
the factors a^ bj or c^ or a combination of them, such as 
ab)j can strictly be necessary to produce x. For to say 
that abc is sufficient to produce Xy is to say that whenever 
abc happens x follows. Hence both abed and abed will 
be followed by Xy whatever d may be.* And if x follows 
in the absence of dy as it does in the case abc2y d cannot 
be necessary for the occurrence of x. If then a certain 
brain-event be really sufficient to produce a certain 
sensation (say that of the sound characteristic of a 
certain bell), the existence of the bell and the air, and 
the occurrence of a stroke on the bell, and so on, cannot 
be strictly necessary to produce this sensation. Yet we 
should commonly say that the striking of the bell, and 
the other conditions which we have enumerated, are 
necessary, if that particular noise is to be sensed at 
that particular time. Our ground for this statement is 
that we believe that no such sensation would have 
happened then, if no bell had existed, and if it had not 
been struck shortly before. 

♦ Here “ df” simply stands for “ the absence of 
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It is clear froni this that we use the word ‘ ‘ necessary ” 
in two different senses. In one of them, nothing can 
be necessary to produce an event unless it be contained 
in the smallest set of conditions which will jointly 
suffice to produce the event. In the other, many factors 
which are not contained in the smallest set of conditions 
which will jointly suffice to produce an event are yet 
said to be necessary for its production. We must, in 
fact, distinguish between independently and dependently 
necessary conditions. If a certain brain-event be really 
sufficient to produce the sensation of the sound of a 
certain bell, then the striking of the bell, the disturbance 
of the air, and so on, are only dependently necessary 
to the production of this sensation. That is, they are 
necessary to produce the sensation only in so far as 
they are necessary to produce the whole, or some part 
of, that brain-event which is sufficient to produce the 
sensation. We may say in general that a is a depend- 
ently necessary condition of the event ;r, if a be necessary 
to produce* the whole, or some part of, the conditions 
which are independently necessary and jointly sufficient 
to produce x. 

Now a very important question at once arises. 
Can a certain event a be both dependently and independ- 
ently necessary to produce x? I think that this would 
commonly be denied ; but we shall see in a moment 
that it can only be denied on the basis of certain 
assumptions about causation, which have very little 
plausibility when they are explicitly stated. What 
would it mean to say that a is both dependently and 
independently necessary to produce 4^;^ It would mean 
that a, and c (say) were all needed to produce and 
that they are all that is needed, but that a plays two 
parts. It produces b (say). And it co-operates with b and 
c to produce x. Supposing it to be possible that a should 
play both parts, and supposing it to be certain that a is 
dependently necessary, then it would always be impossible 
to know that a is not also independently necessary to 
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produce ;r. For, if a be dependently necessary to | 

produce there is some factor b in the necessary and j 

sufficient conditions of x\ which cannot occur unless a i 

has preceded. Since b never does occur without a 
preceding, we cannot possibly know whether b does not 
need the co-operation of a in order to produce unless 
we have some positive reason for holding that a 
dependently necessary condition of an event cannot 
also be an independently necessary condition of it. 

Let us apply this abstract logical argument to the 
concrete case of the auditory sensation of the noise of a 
bell. If the brain-event which produces this sensation 
could not occur unless the bell had rung a little earlier, 
we cannot be sure that the brain-event is by itself a 
sufficient condition of this sensation, unless we are sure ^ 

that a dependently necessary condition cannot also be 
an independently necessary condition of the same event. I 

If the brain-event never happens without the bell-event j 

preceding, we cannot possibly know that the brain- | 

event, without the co-operation of the bell-event, would 1 

sufflce to produce the auditory sensation, unless we | 

have some a priori ground for this belief. For the only i 

conclusive empirical ground for such a belief would be 
to get the brain-event without the bell-event, and to | 

find that the sensation still followed. But, ex hypothesis 
we cannot get just this kind of brain-event without a 
bell-event preceding, and therefore this empirical argu- 
ment cannot be used. Conversely, of course, we cannot 
be sure that the bell-event is independently as well 
as dependently necessary for the production of the 
sensation. i 

Now, is there any a priori argument against the 
possibility of a certain condition a being at once 
dependently and independently necessary to produce a 
certain event x? I know of one and only one way in 
which such a possibility could be refuted. If it be held 
that all the independently necessary conditions of an 
event must be contemporary with each other, it will 
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follow that the same factor cannot be both independently 
and dependently necessary to produce a certain event. 
For the dependently necessary condition will precede 
that one of the independently necessary conditions 
which it produces. Consequently it could not itself be 
an independently necessary condition, if these have all 
to be simultaneous with each other. 

But I cannot accept the premise of this argument, 
(i) It does not seem to me to have the slightest trace 
of self-evidence. I think there is something to be said 
for the proposition that cause and effect must be 
continuous with each other in time, and that the 
complete cause must itself be a continuous process in 
time. This, however, is quite compatible with a and 
b being successive, and yet both of them being inde- 
pendently necessary conditions of x. Suppose that the 
end of b is simultaneous with the beginning of and 
that the end of a is separated by a lapse of time from the 
beginning of A Then the principle of the temporal 
continuity of causation would only show that the com- 
plete cause of x consists, not merely of a and by but also 
of some process which bridges the gap between the 
two. It has no tendency to show that b is the complete 
cause of Xy and that a is only dependently necessary. 

{2) Apart from the lack of self-evidence in the 
principle that all the independently necessary conditions 
of an event must be simultaneous, there is a serious 
positive objection to it. We have seen that no two 
events are intrinsically simultaneous, unless they also 
have no spatial separation. Events which are separated 
in the timeless space of one permissible frame, and 
are simultaneous with respect to that frame, will be 
temporally separated with respect to any other frame 
which moves in the timeless space of the first. Thus 
the principle would presumably have to be stated in 
the much milder form that the independently necessary 
conditions of an event must not be intrinsically separated 
in time, i.e.y that there is at least one permissible frame 
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with respect to which they are all simultaneous. But, 
when it thus loses its original sweet simplicity, it seems 
to lose any trace of self-evidence which it may have 
had before. 

(3) Lastly, it seems to me almost certain that the 
sufficient productive conditions of many sensations could 
not be momentary, and, therefore, must include non- 
simultaneous factors. I do not merely mean by this 
that “ momentary ” conditions are not existent facts and 
can only be defined by Extensive Abstraction. I mean 
that, if you tried to apply Extensive Abstraction to the 
conditions of many sensations you would find that these 
do not converge to a set of contemporary momentary 
states. It is practically certain, that the external 
originative and transmissive conditions of sensations 
of light and sound are periodic^ and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the subsequent internal processes in nerves 
and brain are periodic too. There is a very accurate 
correlation between the colour or pitch of the sensum and 
the period of the external originative and transmissive 
events. Now it is impossible that the characteristic 
periodicity of red light, or of a certain note on the piano, 
should be carried by a purely momentary brain-event. 
Presumably the brain-event, which is the productive 
condition of even the shortest sensation of red, must last, 
at least as long as onp complete vibration of red light. 
Or, if we prefer to express 'ourselves more guardedly, 
we must, at least, hold that the productive conditions of 
the shortest possible sensations of (say) red and blue 
must both have characteristic finite durations, and that 
these durations must have to each other the same ratio 
as the periods of a complete vibration of red light, and 
a complete vibration of blue light. If the productive 
conditions have durations, they must have non-simul- 
taneous parts. And, if the whole finite event be the 
least that is sufficient to produce the sensation, all its 
successive parts must be independently necessary to 
produce the sensation. If, further, the event in question 
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be transmissive in character (if, e.g., it be the passage of 
some kind of disturbance through a finite tract of brain 
and nerve) the earlier parts of it will also be dependently 
necessary conditions of the sensation, since the later 
parts will not happen unless the earlier ones happen and 
produce them. 

The upshot of this discussion seems to be that we 
cannot prove by any direct empirical argument that any 
condition which is dependently necessary to produce 
a sensation is not also an independently necessary 
condition of it. And we cannot prove a priori that 
dependently necessary conditions cannot also be inde- 
pendently necessary, except from a premise which is 
not self-evident, is of very uncertain meaning when the 
relativity of physical simultaneity is considered, and is 
almost certainly false as applied to the productive con- 
ditions of some of our most important sensations. It 
follows that it is rash in the extreme to expect to be 
able, even in theory, to isolate a momentary event at 
a definite place in the brain, and to say: “This is the 
necessary and sufficient condition of such and such a 
sensation.” We cannot be absolutely certain that even 
such remote dependently necessary conditions as the 
stroke of the bell are not also independently necessary 
conditions of our sensation of the sound which is 
characteristic of the bell. And we cjn feel fairly 
confident that at least the later stages of the internal 
transmissive conditions of a sensation are independ- 
ently as well as dependently necessary conditions 
of its occurrence. To put it shortly : The productive 
conditions of a sensation almost certainly include the 
later stages of its internal transmissive conditions ; and, 
for all that we can certainly know, they might include 
the external transmissive and the originative conditions 
as independently necessary factors. 

I think it is possible to produce a more or less 
plausible indirect empirical argument, which renders it 
probable that the independently necessary conditions of 
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some at least of our sensations do not extend so far 
back as the external transmissive or the originative 
conditions. But it is only an argument from analogy, 
and, as we shall see, the analogy is none too good. 
The argument would run as follows : Although the 
particular sensation s would not have arisen when it 
did, unless certain external originative and transmissive 
conditions had been fulfilled, there are sensible experi- 
ences /, very much like s, which happen {e.g'., in 
dreams) when there is good reason to believe that no 
such external originative or transmissive processes are 
operating. If so, internal conditions are sufficient to 
produce s'. And the analogy between / and s may 
suggest that purely internal conditions are sufficient 
to produce though these cannot, in fact, arise unless 
certain external conditions be first fulfilled. If this 
be so, the external conditions are only dependency 
necessary for the production of i*. To take a concrete 
example. Although I should not have sensed a certain 
flash at a certain moment unless someone had struck 
a match very shortly before in my neighbourhood, yet 
I do have visual experiences very much like this sensa- 
tion in dreams. The latter must have been produced 
by purely internal conditions. Hence purely internal 
conditions are sufficient to produce experiences very 
much like this particular sensation. Therefore probably 
the sufficient conditions of all visual experiences are 
internal ; and the external conditions, which are necessary 
for the production of many such sensations, are only 
dependently necessary- That is, the striking of the 
match is necessary only for producing the internal 
process which is the sufficient condition for the sensation 
of the flash ; it is not also necessary as a condition which 
co-operates with the later stages of this process. 

It is evident that such an argument could noz^^r 
establish more than a probability that external events 
are not independently necessary conditions of those 
sensations to which they are dependently necessary. 
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The strength of the argument in any particular case 
will depend on two factors, viz. : ( i) the degree of analog 
between the experiences s\ which are alleged to be 
originated wholly from within the body, and the 
sensations s, which are externally originated ; and (2) 
the degree of certainty with which it can be asserted 
that the experiences / are originated altogether inter- 
nally. When the experiences / are apprehensions of so- 
called mental” images I should not deem the analogy 
strong enough to bear any great weight of argument. 
For, although visual and auditory images are a good 
deal like visual and auditory sensa respectively, yet 
there are such marked differences between them that 
we hardly ever mistake one for the other in normal 
waking life. I should be inclined to say that only the 
experiences of dreams, and other forms of hallucination, 
bear enough likeness to auditory and visual sensations 
to support an argument such as I have outlined above. 
Now, in the last sub-section we saw that it is by no 
means certain that auditory experiences (other than 
images) are ever originated save by external physical 
events or by internal events of precisely the same 
character. It is therefore doubtful whether there be 
any facts about auditory experiences which the present 
argument could use as premises. With tactual ex- 
periences, as we saw, the position is still less favourable. 
In fact, it is only with visual experiences that there is 
really good evidence that something very much like 
normal sensations can be originated by events which 
are wholly internal and are quite unlike the external 
originative conditions of the normal sensations. Thus 
we can argue with a fairly high degree of probability 
that the suflBcient conditions of visual sensations are 
internal, and that the external originative and trans- 
missive conditions are onlj/ dependently necessary ; but, 
for auditory and tactual sensations, a similar argument 
leads to only a weak probability. 

It must be remembered, on the other hand, that it 
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is equally impossible to prove (what the naiver Realists 
would like to believe) that the external originative con- 
ditions of our sensations are independently, as well as 
dependently, necessary conditions for the occurrence of 
these sensations. Thus, so far as I can see, empirical 
facts and a priori principles about causation justify little 
more than complete agnosticism on this subject. There 
is, therefore, an almost open field for different hypotheses, 
each carrying the independently necessary conditions 
backwards in Time and Space by different amounts. 
Each will lead to a somewhat different theory as to 
what is involved in the perception of external physical 
objects and events, and the hypothesis which leads to 
the theory of perception which best unifies all the 
known facts is the one to be preferred. 

Within the body I know of no means of setting even 
probable limits to the distance backwards in Space and 
Time to which the independently necessary conditions 
of a sensation may stretch. It may be that the events 
in the brain are sufficient, and that the process in the 
sensory nerve is merely transmissive. On -the other 
hand, it is equally likely, so far as I can see, that the 
process in the nerve is an independently necessary, as 
well as a transmissive condition, for the occurrence of 
the sensation. The former alternative appears to be 
unhesitatingly taken by physiologists, and accepted, on 
their authority, by the general public. But this con- 
viction rests on no stronger basis than a failure to draw 
certain distinctions among “ necessary conditions,’’ and 
a simple faith in certain dogmas about causation which 
will not bear the light of common day. 

I will end this sub-section by considering a rather 
confused semi^popular argument, which tries to raise 
doubts about the existence of external objects and events, 
on the ground of physiological theories about the 
conditions of our sensations. I will call this position 
Physiological Scepticism, The argument would run some- 
what as follows. ‘‘My only ground for believing in 
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the existence of external physical objects is the occur- 
rence of certain sensations which I ascribe to them. But 
physiology proves that states of my body are sufficient 
conditions of all my sensations. Hence I have no right 
to conclude from the occurrence of sensations to the 
existence of external physical objects and processes, as 
their originative conditions.” To this we may answer: 
(i) That, even if internal processes be sufficient condi- 
tions of our sensations, we do not know and have no 
reason to believe, that these internal processes would 
take place unless certain external events were happening 
and affecting our bodies. Thus we may still argue to 
the existence of such external objects, as, at least, the 
dependently necessary conditions of many of our sensa- 
tions. Moreover, the resemblance between many of the 
sensa which I sense and those which are sensed by 
other observers, the fact that visual sensa from different 
observers’ sense-histories are in the same optical place, 
and the somewhat similar facts about auditory sensa, 
suggest strongly that there is often a remote external 
physical event, which is located in this place, and is 
a common dependently necessary condition of all these 
correlated sensations. (2) We have seen that it is im- 
possible to be sure that these dependently necessary 
external conditions are not also independently necessary. 
It is, therefore, quite uncertain whether internal pro- 
cesses are sufficient conditions of all my sensations. If 
this be held at all, it can only validly be held as a 
probability based on certain partial analogies. (3) It 
is perhaps worth while to point out that Physiological 
Scepticism cannot consistently stop at the stage of 
doubting the existence of external physical objects. If 
such arguments be valid at all, they must finally be 
applied to one’s own body and its supposed internal 
structure. All that anyone knows about the physiology 
and internal anatomy of his own body he has learnt by 
studying and dissecting other organised bodies. Now, 
for each observer, these are simply external physical 
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objects, of whose existence and inner structure he learns 
by sensations of sight and touch. If then he is forced to 
be wholly sceptical about external physical objects, he 
ought, if he wants to be consistent, to be equally sceptical 
about all statements which imply the existence of a per- 
manent inner structure and variable states of his own 
body. The conclusion of Physiological Scepticism blows 
up its own premises, and the only consistent result is 
complete scepticism about all physical objects and pro- 
cesses, including those with which physiology professes 
to deal. Physiologists with a tendency to philosophical 
speculation are liable to combine Naive Realism about 
the purely hypothetical states of their brains with Sub- 
jective Idealism about all other physical objects, includ- 
ing those which they have had to study in order to learn 
about their own brains. To parody Mr Gibbon’s re- 
mark about the Jews : “In contradiction to every known 
principle of the hu^an mind this singular people seems 
to have yielded a stronger and more ready assent to ” 
the hypothetical entities of their science “than to the 
evidence of their own senses.” 

{c) Occurrent and Continuant Conditions . — In the last 
sub-section I brought forward certain abstract logical 
considerations to show that it is impossible to tell how 
far the series of independently necessary conditions of 
a sensation must be carried in Space and Time. But, 
quite apart from these considerations, it is practically 
certain that no event in the brain is a completely sufficient 
condition for the occurrence of any sensation. Every 
event depends on two kinds of conditions, which 
we may call occurrent and continuant^ borrowing two 
useful names from Mr W. E. Johnson. We are 
always very liable to notice the occurrent and to 
ignore the continuant conditions, and then to think 
that the former are sufficient to produce the event. 
It would commonly be said that the stroke of a bell is 
a necessary and sufficient condition of the occurrence 
of certain vibrations in the surrounding medium. So it 
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providedihdX there is a material medium in contact with 
the bell, and that it is capable of being set in vibration 
by a disturbance of this particular period. It is evident 
that the latter condition is as necessary for the setting 
up of vibrations as the former. But the striking of the 
bell is a short outstanding event in that long and fairly 
uniform strand of history which is the bell ; whilst the 
medium and its structure existed before the bell was 
struck, and will exist with very little change for long 
afterwards. Moreover, in our experience, bells are much 
more often than not surrounded with such a medium. 
The medium is thus such an unexciting and such a 
usual piece of physical history that we hardly think it 
worth mentioning. Now I should call the striking of 
the bell an occurrent condition^ and the existence of a 
surrounding medium of suitable structure a continuant 
condition^ of the setting up of the vibrations. Both are 
necessary, and neither by itself is sufficient. Together 
they are sufficient. We can, if we like, call the striking 
of the bell the necessary and sufficient occurrent condition of 
the vibrations, but we must on no account call it the 
necessary and sufficient condition without qualification. 

I do not pretend that an absolutely hard and fast 
line can be drawn between occurrent and continuant 
conditions. An occurrent condition is a short out- 
standing slice in some long strand of physical history, 
which is fairly uniform up to this slice and again shows 
uniformity, often of the same kind as before, after the 
slice. A continuant condition is a long and practically 
uniform strand, which stretches out with little varia- 
tion before, during, and after the occurrent condition. 
Obviously terms like ‘‘short,” “outstanding,” “uni- 
form,” etc., are relative. But, for our purpose, all 
that we need to notice is that some of the conditions 
of an event are always of the continuant type, and that 
the more a condition is of the continuant type the more 
likely it is to be overlooked. 

Let us now apply these general considerations to 
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the necessary and sufficient conditions of our sensations. 
When a stimulus, which normally produces a certain 
kind of sensation, acts on a sense-organ, such as the 
eye or ear, no sensation will be produced unk^ss the 
nerve be intact and the general structure of the brain 
be not disintegrated beyond a certain very small degree. 
Again, the structure of the sense-organ, sensory ncjxve, 
and brain may (so far as we know) be intact, and yet 
no sensation will be produced if the man be dead. If 
he be alive, but asleep or in a swoon or under thtt 
influence of a drug, the stimulus may also fail to produce 
a sensation in his mind. Again, there are such pheno- 
mena as ‘‘psychic’’ blindness, deafness, etc., which 
happen spontaneously in hysteria, and can be induced 
artificially by hypnosis. Here there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that there is any defect in the structure of 
sense-organs, nerves, or brain — indeed there is evidence 
to the contrary — and yet the external stimulus is not 
followed by any correlated sensation in the conscious 
mind of the patient. Lastly, we have se^en in an earlier 
chapter that similar external stimuli will often produce 
in- different observers sensations whose sensa are partly 
different in quality, and that these differences can be 
correlated with differences in the past histories of the 
observers. 

It is evident then that one general continuant con- 
dition for the production of sensations is that the sense- 
organ and the nerve which are specially concerned, 
and at least a considerable part of the brain, shall be 
structurally intact. Given this condition, it is also 
necessary that the body shall be “alive.” This is 
probably a distinct condition from the one just men- 
tioned. Although the structure of the brain and nervous 
system does not remain intact for very long after the 
death of the body, it would be rash to say that it dis- 
integrates profoundly immediately after death. Motor 
nerves can certainly be kept alive for some considerable 
time after the death of the body. I should suppose that 
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‘‘being alive” involves at least the maintenance of a 
certain moving equilibrium among bodily changes. We 
might therefore call it the general somatic occurrent con- 
dition of sensations. I suppose that “being awake” 
or “being conscious ” involves at least a certain moving 
equilibrium among processes in the brain. This might 
therefore be called the general cerebral occurrent condition 
of sensations. Since a man can be alive without being 
awake, though he cannot be awake without being alive, 
there is a partial dependence and partial independence 
between these two sets of conditions. 

The bodily conditions on which psychic blindness or 
deafness depend, if such there be, are quite unknown to 
us. It seems to me theoretically possible that the 
conditions of such phenomena are wholly psychic, and 
have no bodily correlates at all. Whatever view we 
may take on this point, we can at least say that they 
are special^ and not simply conditions, such as we 

have so far been describing. A patient is not, as a rule, 
psychically blind to all lights or psychically deaf to all 
noises. Most usually he is blind or deaf only to those 
which have some special association for him, or to those 
about which suitable suggestions have been made to 
him by himself or by others.^ We may reasonably 
suppose that psychic blindness or deafness, if it have a 
bodily correlate at all, depends on certain disconnexions 
between the particular nervous process which would 
normally give rise to the sensation, and the rest of the 
brain. Thus the condition that we shall not be psychi- 
cally blind or deaf when a certain stimulus acts on us 
may be called a special connective condition for the occur- 
rence of the sensation. As it is a condition which 
usually .holds, unless there be special causes to disturb 
it, -it should presumably be counted as continuant rather 
than occurrent. Lastly, when the quality of the sensum 
partly depends on the past experiences of the observer, 
we may say (borrowing a useful expression from Mr 
Riissell) that the sensation has mnemic conditions. (By 
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using this phrase I do not imply either the acceptance 
or the rejection of that peculiar kind of causation which 
Mr Russell calls mnemic causation.’’) On the ordinary 
view that past experiences leave traces which persist, 
and that it is these which condition our present sensa- 
tions, I suppose that mnemic conditions would be partly 
continuant and partly occurrent. The trace, having 
become part of the permanent structure of the nervous 
system, would be a continuant condition. The con- 
nexions between this trace and other parts of the brain, 
which have been formed by association, will also he 
continuant connective conditions. But the excitement 
of this particular trace, when a certain part of the brain 
is excited by some external stimulus, is a special 
occurrent condition. 

All the conditions which I have just been enumerating 
must be fulfilled if a certain stimulus is to be followed 
by a characteristic sensation at a given moment. The 
mnemic conditions may, in a sense, be called *Mess 
necessary ” than the others, since (a) there are probably 
some sensations in whose production they play little 
if any part ; and (/5) even if they be necessary to produce 
a certain sensation at a certain moment, it is prol>able 
that a rather similar sensation would be pro'luced with- 
out them, provided that all the other conditions werc^ 
fulfilled. On the other hand, if any of the other con- 
ditions be not fulfilled, no sensation at all will be 
produced in the conscious mind ^ of the observer. 

The question can now be raised as to which of these 
conditions are only dependently necessary, and which 
are also independently necessary, for the production of 
a sensation. The structural integrity of a special nerve, 

* I use the expression “conscious mind’* here, because I tlilnk that it is 
theoretically possible that sensations may Ik produced in connexion with a 
certain brain and nervous system, which do not form parts of that mind which 
normally manifests itself through this organism. Such scmatbni fif they 
exist at all) might not form parts of anything that deserves to lie ctlkd t 
mind,; or again, they might form parts of a mind which seldom or nfver 
manifests itself. 
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and its being alive,” are presumably dependently 
necessary conditions ; since, unless they be fulfilled, no 
disturbance will be produced in the brain. Whether 
they be or be not also independently necessary it seems 
impossible to tell, for the reasons given in the last sub- 
section. But I should suppose that, on any view, the 
substantial structural integrity of the brain as a whole, 
in addition to that of the particular part that is imme- 
diately connected with a special sensory nerve, is an 
independently necessary condition for the production 
of a sensation. In addition to this, I should suppose 
that the general balance of cerebral processes, which is 
involved in the statement that the observer is “awake,” 
is an independently necessary condition. The special 
connective conditions, which are needed for the absence 
of psychic blindness or deafness, are also independently 
necessary. And, if the sensation has mnemic conditions, 
these are independently necessary for the production of 
just this sensation, though a sensation a good deal like 
it might be produced in their absence. 

We see now how loose it is to talk of a certain brain- 
event, very definitely localised in time and place, as 
the sufficient condition for the occurrence of a sensation. 
Apart altogether from the fact, elicited in the last sub- 
section, that we do not know how many of the dependently 
necessary conditions are also independently necessary, 
we see that such assertions ignore many conditions, 
some occurrent and some continuant, which are inde- 
pendently necessary. At the utmost we can call a 
certain brain-event, fairly definitely localised in Time and 
Space, the necessary and sufficient special non^mnemic 
occurrent condition of a sensation. In addition to thisi 
every sensation needs at least the following conditions : 
(l) the general continuant cerebral condition of structural 
integrity of the brain as a whole ; (2) the general occur- 
rent cerebral condition of “wakefulness”; and (3) a 
special, continuant connective condition to prevent 
psychic blindness, deafness, etc. Moreover, many 
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sensations require further (4) mnemic conditions, which 
are partly occurrent and partly continuant ; (5) and all 
sensations require, as at least dependently necessary 
conditions, that the body as a whole, and especially the 
sensory nerve, shall be structurally intact (a continuant 
condition), and that the body shall be alive (a general 
occurrent condition). Beside all these, there may well 
be purely psychic conditions, having no bodily correlates, 
which must also be fulfilled if sensations are to arise in the 
mind. I am going to assume, for the sake of simplicity, 
in this book that there is such a complete parallelism 
between mind and body that it is enough to mention 
bodily conditions, because every psychic condition has 
its bodily correlate. I am very far from believing that 
this is trucy and am not even sure that it has any very 
definite meaning w'hich would survive analysis ; so I 
assume it here simply as an excuse for avoiding 
additional complications which are hardly relevant to 
our present purpose. 

Sensations, Sensa and Acts of Sensing. — For reasons 
given at the beginning of this chapter we have $0 far 
spoken of physiological and physical conditions as pro- 
ducing sensations. We have now to ask whether this 
involves the production of sensa, or of acts of sensing, 
or of both. Before we can hope to answer this, we must 
try to clear up the notion of a sensation a little more 
fully than we have yet had occasion to do. 

{a) The General Process of Sensing.— A sensation, on 
our view, is a complex in which an objective factor (the 
sensum) and a subjective factor (the act of sensing) can 
be distinguished. Whether either of these can exist 
without the other is a matter which has so far been left 
in decent obscurity. It is obviously logically possible, 
and indeed quite plausible, that there might be unsensed 
sensa. .It is very much harder to believe that there 
could be acts of sensing which did not sense anything, 
because an act of sensing would seem to involve a 
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special relation between a sensum (which is thereby- 
sensed) and something else. Let us begin by asking 
whether every different sensation involves a different 
act of sensing. 

It seems clear to me that we distinguish different 
sensations by means of the different sensa which are 
their objects. If two sensa be in different fields of the 
same sen.se-history we should say that the observer had 
two different sensations. If two sensa were in the same 
field, and completely overlapped in time, we should say 
that the ob-server had two sensations, provided the two 
sensa were .separated spatially in the field by a back- 
ground which differed qualitatively from both of them. 

I think it would be reasonable to say that sensa in 
successive fields are .sensed by different acts, which are 
themselves successive. But I see no reason to postulate 
different acts of sensing for different sensa in the same 
field. When we remember that sensa do not exist in 
isolation, but are simply outstanding features in sense- 
fields, any such view seems far from plausible. It 
seems more reasonable to suppose that the same act 
of sensing grasps a whole sense-field. We can then 
distinguish a.s many .sen.sations as there are outstanding 
sensa in the field ; but there seems no need whatever to 
assume a special act of sensing for each of these sensa. 
To say : “ I have two contemporary sensations, one of 
X and the other of y,'' would seem to mean simply : “ I 
sense a field /, in which x and y are two outstanding 
parts, which may overlap in time but are separated in 
space.” Thus, although every sensation involves an 
act of sensing, it does not follow that the production of 
every sensation involves the production of a special act 
of sensing. 

So far, we have been considering sensa which are in 
the .same special field, e.g., in some one visual field. 
But my general sense-history consists of a number of 
parallel special sense-histories, e.g., visual, tactual, 
auditory, etc. My general sense-history goes on 
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throughout the whole of my waking life at any rate> 
though there may be gaps in any one of my special 
sense-histories. Now I do not see any reason to 
suppose that there are as many contemporary acts of 
sensing as there are contemporary special sense-fields. 
The various special fields are joined up with each other 
by sensible temporal relations to give a general sense- 
field. If I am aware at once of a visual and a tactual 
field, I see no more ground for postulating two acts of 
sensing, one visual and the other tactual, than for 
postulating two acts of sensing for grasping a red p^tch 
and a blue patch in the same visual field. I would 
rather say that there is a single general act of sensing, 
which happens to be supplied with both a visual and a 
tactual field for its objects. Certainly a tactual sensation 
is very different from a visual sensation. But so, too, 
is a sensation of a round red patch from a sensation of 
a square blue patch. The difference in the objects 
seems to be enough to account for the difference between 
the sensations in both cases, and it is needlessly multi- 
plying entities to postulate different acts of sensing as 
well, unless there be some special positive reason for 
doing so- 

I am therefore inclined to think that at any moment 
in our lives, while we are awake at any rate, there is 
a general act of sensing ; and that these successive 
general acts join up to give a single general process of 
sensing, forming the subjective correlate to our general 
sense-history which is its object. Some slices of this 
general object consist of more, and some of fewer, 
special sense-fields. Consequently, we have sometimes 
more, and sometimes fewer, kinds of sensations. 
Again, one field of some special sense-history may be 
more differentiated into outstanding sensa than another. 
Consequently, we have sometimes more, and sometimes 
fewer, sensations of the same kind. But, if I am right, 
this makes no difference to the number of our acts of 
sensing. I do not deny for a moment that there may 
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be, from time to time, special mental acts directed on 
to special sensa. Sometimes one sensum particularly 
interests me, either because of its intrinsic character or 
because of its associations. If so, I may specially 
attend to it. In so far as this involves more than 
merely adjusting my body, so that I sense a new field 
in whose centre there is a larger and more distinct 
sensum correlated with the old one that first attracted 
my attention, it no doubt involves the directing of a 
special mental act on to a certain sensum. But specially 
to attend to a sensum is something more than merely 
to sense it, and therefore the fact just admitted is quite 
consistent with our earlier statement that there is no 
need to assume a distinct act of sensing for each distinct 
sensation. 

{b) Conditions of Sensing and Conditions of Sensa . — 
Let us now apply some of the conclusions which we 
reached in the last section about the various conditions 
which are necessary for the production of sensations. 
We have just seen that not every special sensation 
involves a special act of sensing, though every sensation 
does involve an act of sensing. In the last section we 
distinguished between the special occurrent conditions 
of a sensation and certain equally and independently 
necessary general conditions, some occurrent and some 
continuant. Now. it seems to me probable that the 
general process of sensing is kept up by the continuant 
and occurrent general cerebral conditions, which are 
involved in being awake’’ and conscious. And it 
seems to me that the function of the special occurrent 
conditions is, not to produce acts of sensing, but to 
produce outstanding sensa in our special sense-histories, 
and thus to supply the general process of sensing with 
various objects. If the special occurrent conditions be 
fulfilled without the general cerebral conditions, it is 
conceivable that sensa may still be produced, but it is 
certain that they will not be sensed. And we know, 
from such facts as psychic blindness and deafness, 
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that, even when both sets of conditions are fulfilled, no 
sensum will be consciously sensed by the observer 
unless certain special continuant connective conditions 
be also fulfilled. In such cases it seems still more 
likely that sensa may be produced without being 
sensed. But these abstract possibilities of the pro- 
duction of unsensed sensa cannot be properly estimated 
until we have cleared up the notion of ‘‘production,^’ 
which we shall try to do in the next section. 

Now it might be said: “If you think it possible 
that the special occurrent conditions might produce 
unsensed sensa in the absence of the general cerebral 
conditions, do you think that the general cerebral con- 
ditions might produce a general process of sensing, 
with nothing to sense, in the absence of special 
occurrent conditions?” To this I answer : (a) Probably 
not ; because I find it difficult to know what, if anything, 
would be meant by a process of sensing with no objects 
to sense, and am therefore doubtful whether anything 
of the kind be possible at all. I do not feel any similar 
difficulty about the possibility of unsensed sensa. And 
(iS) in any case the question cannot be tested empirically, 
for the following reason. The cerebral conditions which 
keep up the general process of sensing are themselves 
dependent on more general somatic conditions. We 
cannot be conscious without being alive ; though, if 
there be ever completely dreamless sleep or complete 
anaesthesia through drugs or disease or accident, we 
may sometimes be alive without being conscious. 
Thus, whenever the cerebral conditions for sensing are 
fulfilled, there is a rough balance of physiological 
processes in the body as a whole. These somatic 
conditions supply the general process of sensing with 
a continual series of internal sensa as objects. Thus, 
in practice, the general process of sensing never could 
lack at least a somatic sense-field to sense, for the 
dependently necessary conditions of the former are the 
originative conditions of the latter. Once the general 
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process of sensing is started and supplied with a somatic 
sense-history to sense, external stimuli acting on the 
organs will supply the process with sense-fields of other 
kinds, such as the visual and the auditory. The one 
process of sensing, which is permanently provided 
with a somatic sense-history for the reasons given 
above, grasps the other kinds of sense-field in its stride, 
as they are supplied to it from time to time by special 
occurrent conditions. 

Here we might perhaps leave the matter ; but there 
is a further speculation on this subject which it seems 
worth while to mention. I do not wish to stake too 
much on it, but it does seem to me to be hopeful, and 
not without plausibility. My suggestion is as follows : 
We have never attempted, so far, to analyse what is 
meant by an act of sensing. We have assumed that, 
when a sensum is sensed, it stands in some special 
relation to something else, and that it would not stand 
in precisely this relation to this something if it were 
not being sensed. But we have never attempted to 
state what this something is, nor to describe the relation. 
Now one result, which seems relevant for the present 
purpose, did emerge from our discussions in Chapter 
VIII on the question whether sensa are in any way 
mental. We saw there that the need of distinguishing 
between the sensum and the act of sensing was most 
obvious in the case of visual and auditory sensations, 
and that it was least evident for bodily sensations. In 
fact, we suggested that it was possible that bodily 
‘^sensations’* are not true sensations at all, but are of 
the nature of presentations. This would mean that 
they are unitary experiences, in which there really is 
no possibility of distinguishing act and object. We 
have also*just seen that, even if the distinction between 
act and object is to be drawn for bodily “sensations,” 
the general cerebral conditions of the process of sensing 
cannot, in fact, arise apart from those general somatic 
conditions which supply this process with somatic sensa 
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as objects. If we combine the latter result with the 
suggestion that bodily ‘‘sensations’’ are really not 
distinguishable into act of sensing and sensum, we 
reach the following tentative conclusion: The general 
cerebral and the general somatic conditions co-operate 
to give a continuous series of unitary bodily feelings, 
in which no distinction between act of sensing and 
sensum can be drawn. This constitutes the somatic 
sense-history ; and it is broken during life only, if at 
all, in dreamless sleep and other states of complete 
unconsciousness. Granted that these general condi- 
tions are in operation, suitable stimuli on the special 
organs of sense cause special sensa, visual, auditory, 
etc., to unite with the somatic sense-history and thus 
to form the general sense-history. Now I suggest, very, 
tentatively, that “getting sensed” may just mean 
“coming into such relations with the somatic sense- 
history as to form with it a general ^ense-history.” On 
this view a sensation of a red patch would be a red 
sensum, so related to a somatic field that they form 
together a general field in a certain sense-history, A 
contemporary auditory sensation would consist of a 
noise-sensum, related in the same kind of way to the 
same somatic field. The somatic field itself would 
consist of feelings or presentations, which are not 
objects of acts of sensing, but are unanalysable mental 
states. It will thus form the subjective factor in all 
true sensations. If we ask: “What is the relation 
which a special sensum must have to a somatic field 
in order to be sensed?” the answer seems to be that 
the sensum must stand in the relation of sensible simul- 
taneity to some part of the somatic field, ue.y that the 
two must fall into a single Specious Present. For this 
is certainly the only known relation which binds various 
special sense-fields together into a single general sense- 
field. Of course, it may well be that something further 
than this is needed, but at any rate this seems to be the 
most noticeable feature in the relatiori. If this sug- 
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gestion be right, what we have formerly called the 
general process of sensing’’ is just the somatic sense- 
history, and what we have called “getting sensed by 
the general process of sensing ” is just coming into the 
relation of sensible simultaneity with some part of the 
somatic sense-history. 

What is meant by the ^‘Production” of Sensa. — We 
have agreed that, in some meaning of the word, sensa 
are “produced.” The production of a sensation con- 
sists in supplying the general process of sensing with 
a certain sensum at a certain time as an object. And, 
if the suggestion made at the end of the last section be 
accepted, this means causing a certain sensum to be 
sensibly simultaneous with a certain part of the somatic 
sense-history. Even so, the notion of “production”^ 
remains highly ambiguous, and we must start by clear- 
ing up its various possible meanings. 

(a) Selection and Generation . — Dr Johnson is reported 
to have described his one meeting with Mr David 
Hume in the following terms: “On the sole occasion, 
Sir, on which I entered into the intimacy of a familiar 
conversation with that notorious Sceptic, his contribu- 
tion to the mutual conviviality was to produce a drawing, 
so unutterably gross in its conception as to merit a 
murmur of disapprobation even within the walls of a 
brothel!” Now Dr Johnson’s statement leaves us in 
doubt as to exactly what happened at this memorable 
meeting, and the doubt is due to a characteristic ambig- 
uity in the word “produce.” Did Mr Hume select for 
Dr Johnson’s inspection one of a number of objection- 
able pictures which (like too many of his countrymen) 
he was carrying in his pocket? Or did he take a pencil 
and pollute a previously virginal sheet of paper by 
generating such a picture upon it? We may compare 
Dr Johnson to the general process of sensing, Mr Hume 
to the productive conditions of a sensation, and the 
picture to the sensum itself. And we may raise the 
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question whether, when a sensation is produced, the 
special occurrent conditions simply pick out a certain 
sensum from a mass of already existing sensa, and con- 
nect it up with the general process of sensing ; or 
whether they have to generate the sensum which is 
sensed. Of course, it may well be that sensa are 
subject to both kinds of production. Even if the pro- 
duction of a sensation only needs the selection of a 
certain sensum from a mass of already existing sensa, 
it is hardly likely that these sensa have existed for ever. 
If they have not, they must at some time have been 
generated. Conversely, if the production of a sensation 
involves the generation of its sensum, it does not follow 
that this is sufficient to produce the sensation. No 
sensation will be produced unless the sensum which is 
generated ^gets properly connected with a general pro- 
cess of sensing; and it is not obvious that a sensum 
could not be generated without ipso facto becoming con- 
nected with a general process of sensing. 

We may say then, in general, that production must 
be differentiated into selection and generation. Now 
selection may be. either positive or negative. We may 
select a card from a mass of other cards, either by 
picking it up and leaving the rest on the table, or by 
leaving it on the table and sweepihg all the others on 
to the floor. I should call the first process positive^ and 
the second negative^ selection. In general, to select x 
from a group g implies the following facts: (i) All the 
members of g originally stand in like relations to the 
selector s. (2) A particular niember, x^ of the group 
g is made to stand in a different relation from all the 
rest to s. This result can be reached either by leaving 
the rest of the group in their old relations to s and 
changing the relation of x^ or by leaving x in its old 
relation to j, and changing the relations of all the other 
members of the group to s. The former is positive and 
the latter is negative selection. 

Both forms of selection imply that a mass of sensa 
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already exists for us to select from. It will first be 
necessary to see what precisely this means. A sensum^ 
which I sense, is an event with a certain short duration. 
If I say that it existed before I began to sense it, and 
that it will exist after I cease to sense it, I cannot 
literally mean that precisely and numerically the same 
event as that which I sensed exists before and after my 
sensing of it. What I must mean is that this sensum, 
which I sense, is a short slice of a longer strand which 
stretches out before the beginning and after the end of 
my sensum. This strand must be qualitatively alike 
in all its sections if it is to be true, even in a Pickwickian 
manner, that my sensum ‘‘existed before and after I 
sensed it.” The strand, as a whole, is not contained 
in my sense-history; but I can understand what is 
meant by such a strand, since there are plenty of sense- 
objects which ar& contained in my sense-history. The 
physiological and other conditions must be supposed to 
pick out a short slice of such a strand, and to connect 
it up with my general process of sensing, so that it 
becomes one of my sensa. So the selective theory 
would seem to imply that all sensa are short slices of 
longer and practically uniform strands, even when these 
strands are not, as wholes, sensed by us, and therefore 
are not sense-objects in our histories. 

On such a view I take it that the selective process 
would have two different parts to play, (i) It would 
select one or more out of a much larger number of such 
strands ; and (2) out of each selected strand it would 
further choose the particular slice, long or short, which 
is to be connected with my general process of sensing. 
Suppose, that a certain source were to send out a 
flash of red light and a flash of ultra-violet light. On 
the present view these would both be sense-objects. 
The former would consist of a successive series of very 
similar red sensa. The latter would consist of a succes- 
sive series of sensa with a different sensible quality 
from the former. The structure of our eyes, or optic 
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nerves, Or brains, would completely prevent us 
sensing any part of the latter sense-object. This ' 

be an example of negative selection. Again, we sh< ^ 
not be able to sense more than a short slice of 
former sense-object. The position of my body and 
relevant events in my brain and nervous system f ^ y' 
sumably select this particular short slice out of ^ ^ 
whole red sense-object to be a sensum in my history* 

Now, of course, there is no doubt that our bodies 
act selectively. If we turn in one direction, we 
matically cut out the appearances of objects in 
other directions. Again, it is presumably the struck 
of our bodies which determines the comparatively 
range of ethereal vibrations to which sensation^* 
colour correspond, and so on. But the question 
Do our bodies select sensa^ and are they on/j select 
their action? Or are they also generative? I i 

that the ordinary view of educated common-sen.*y** ^ 
that they do not select sensa, and that they do gen^^ 
sensa. The ordinary view would be that our sp«*^ 
sense-organs and sensory nerves select vibration?* 
certain wave-lengths, and transmit corresponding 
turbances to the brain; magnetic vibrations, 
waves of too high or too low frequency, and so on, 
automatically cut out, and fail to disturb the br/t 
The selection, so far, is made out of a number *; 
physical vibrations, not out of a number of different n 
objects. Again, it is commonly supposed that if, ;♦ f?i 
only if, a disturbance reaches the brain, a sensurtt i 
generated. 

Now I do not think that there is any direct 
of deciding between purely selective and generni »%' 
theories. All that we can do at present is to point r 
the main merits and defects of theories of the selec t 
type. On the face of it their chief merit is that |||f 
make the ontological status of sensa in the world ifj 
tO' understand than do generative theories. With 
latter there is a sharp distinction between sciertt ifl 
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objects and events, on the one hand, and the sensa, 
which, under certain peculiar circumstances, they 
generate, on the other. The very notion of generation 
is not easy to understand, whilst that of selection* is 
fairly intelligible. And the status of sensa, when 
generated, in a world which consists almost wholly of 
scientific events and objects, is certainly most peculiar. 
Finally, we are directly acquainted with many sensa, 
and therefore do know that there are such things and 
what kind of things they are. Now the natural com- 
plement of a selective theory of the production of sensa 
is a theory that physical events and objects are com- 
posed of sensa, some few of which are sensed and the 
great majority of which are unsensed. It might reason- 
ably be said that the hypothetical entities of such a 
theory are less hypothetical than those of the generative 
theory, which makes physical events and objects to 
differ in kind from sensa and sense-objects. On the 
view of physical objects and events which corresponds 
to the selective theory of the production of sensa, all 
that we need to postulate is unsensed sensa and unsensed 
sense-objects. That is, we only need to assume more 
entities of the same kind as we meet with in our sense- 
histories. 

Thus we may fairly say that, if a purely selective 
theory can be made to work, and if\X. can be accompanied 
by a satisfactory theory of physical objects as composed 
wholly of sensa, it will have the double merit of avoiding 
the difficult notion of generation and of giving sensa 
a less ambiguous status in the universe than any 
generative theoiy is likely to do. I will now point out 
certain difficulties in theories of the selective type, and 
in the view of the nature and status of sensa which 
generally accompanies such theories. 

(i) It is difficult to work a purely selective theory 
without postulating a perfectly enormous number of 
unsensed sensa. I am not now alluding to the sensa 
which have to be put in places where there are no 
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observers. After all, aivy theory has to put something 
(e.g.^ light-waves, etc.) into such places and times; so 
that the selective theory is here no worse off than the 
generative theory. For similar reasons I do not make 
it an objection that there will have to be many kinds of 
sensa {e.g.y magnetic, ultra-violet, and so on) which no 
one ever senses. What I am thinking of is the following 
fact. At a place, where the physicist would say that 
a single physical process is going on, it is possible 
for all sorts of qualitatively different sensa to be sensed 
by putting in different observers or by altering the 
internal states of a single observer. If physiological 
processes be purely selective, we shall have to postulate 
as many different kinds of sensa co-existing at a given 
place and time as any observer, however abnormal his 
bodily condition, can sense if put there at that time. 
I say co-existing^ although we cannot literally have the 
same observer in two different states at once, or two 
different observers in the same place at once. For we 
do find characteristic changes in the sensa which are 
sensed from a place whenever we suitably alter the 
internal state of the observer there or introduce a 
suitably abnormal observer into his place. If you hold 
that the internal states of the observers’ bodies are 
causally independent of the sensa which they sense, 
and that they act merely selectively, you must conclude, 
in accordance with the argument of Chapter XI, that 
sensa like all those which the various observers sense 
co-existj although the sensa which are actually sensed 
are successive. pp. 422 to 429.) 

I will take one very simple example to illustrate my 
meaning. An observer stands in a certain place and 
senses a certain sense-object. He pushes his eye aside 
with his finger^ and begins to sense two similar sense- 
objects which are sensibly separated.. This happens 
whenever he chooses to push his eye aside. If bodily 
conditions be purely selective, there must have been 
two separate and similar sense-objects all the time, 
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one of which remains unsensed except when he pushes 
his eye aside. I find this very difficult to swallow ; and 
a supporter of a purely selective theory will have to 
swallow a large number of equally unpalatable doses. 
If the sensa which an abnormal observer, or a normal 
observer in a temporarily abnormal state, senses from a 
certain place were absolutely unlike those which normal 
observers sense from that place, a purely selective 
theory would be more plausible. The difficulty is that 
the abnormal sensa are a great deal like the normal 
ones, and yet distinctly different. It is very difficult, 
under these conditions, to resist the conviction that 
both the abnormal and the normal sensa are generated 
by two sets of conditions, one common to both, and 
one varying from observer to observer. The former 
accounts for the likeness, and the latter for the 
difference, between the sensa. 

The only purely selective theories that I know of are 
M. Bergson’s in Matter and Memory 3x16. Prof. Alexander’s 
in Sj>ace, Time^ and Deity, M. Bergson holds, so far 
as I can understand, that physiological conditions are 
purely selective, and that the selection is negative. 
Our minds would normally be in similar cognitive 
relations to every event in Nature, and the whole 
function of our bodies in perception and memory is to 
shut out the vast majority of these events from our 
cognisance. Unfortunately, M. Bergson does not 
condescend to enter into detail, and the only possible 
way to decide for or against selective theories is to 
work them out in detail and to see whether they 
can be made to fit the known facts. Prof. Alexander 
is not open to this objection. He has made the most 
heroic efforts to work out a purely selective theory, and 
he accompanies it with a definite and extremely interest- 
ing view as to the nature of sensa and their status in the 
universe. He takes physical objects to be four-dimen- 
sional strands of history ; and here he is undoubtedly 
right. He then supposes sensa to be sections ” across 
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such strands. Sensa are thus ‘‘contained in ” physical 
objects, as the various sections which could be got by 
slicing an ordinary cylinder in various directions are 
“contained in” the cylinder. The position of the 
observer’^s body selects the particular physical objects, 
and the particular sections of each of these, which his 
mind can “ contemplate ” there and then. The function 
of the physiological processes in brain and nervous 
system is to keep up that process of “enjoyment” 
which is the contemplating of such sections. Such a 
theory has many advantages, if it could be made to 
work. It accords with common-sense in making sensa 
fragmentary and dependent, as compared with physical 
objects. And yet it makes all sensa, whether sensed 
or not, exist as “parts” of physical objects, in a 
perfectly definite and intelligible way. They exist in 
physical objects, as the various possible sections of a geo- 
metrical solid figure exist in it. Some are momentary, 
and may be compared to the various circular sections 
of a cylinder, if we compare the axis of an ordinary 
cylinder to the time-direction of a strand of physical 
history. Others consist of a set of momentary events 
of various dates, all falling within a certain short 
duration ; these might be compared to oblique sections 
of an ordinary cylinder. 

Unfortunately, it seems very difficult to uphold such 
a theory in face of all the facts. If we never dreamed, 
and if we always saw objects through a perfectly homo- 
geneous medium, without mirrors, lenses, etc., and 
if people and things never moved about, it would 
be more plausible. I cannot, of course, attempt any 
adequate criticism of it here, but I will raise one point : 
When I see an image of a pin in a mirror, of what 
physical object precisely are my visual sensa sections? 
If they be sections of the pin’s history, why are they 
optically present at a place quite remote from that 
which is occupied by the pin ? And how can the image- 
sensa and those which 1 sense when I look directly 
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at the pin be sections of the same strand of physical 
history? If the image-sensa be not sections of the 
history of the pin, are they sections of some strand of 
physical history which is located at their optical place ? 
Surely not ; for it is well known that no relevant 
physical process is going on there. Are they then 
sections of some strand of physical history located at 
the surface of the mirror? If so, why is their optical 
place at some distance behind the surface of the mirror 
instead of upon it? Prof. Alexander has tried his 
hardest to deal with such difficulties, and in the course 
of his discussion much of value has emerged ; but he 
has provided no answer which I can fully understand 
or accept. 

(2) If, in face of difficulties of this kind, we add the 
smallest trace of generation to a purely selective theory, 
the latter at once loses many of its advantages. I will 
take Mr Russell’s theory, as expounded in his Lowell 
Lectures and his Analysis of Mindy as an example of a 
predominantly selective theory with a small trace of 
generation in it. He regards a physical object as a 
group of connected sensa, with members in all parts 
of physical Space-Time. The vast majority of these 
are unsensed. If the body of a living observer be at a 
certain place at a certain time, he will sense one sensum 
from each such group, and one only ; though he will, 
of course, be sensing sensa from many different groups 
at once. So far the theory is purely selective. But I 
understand Mr Russell to hold that those sensa, belong- 
ing to a given physical object, which occupy regions 
of physical Space-Time where there is no living 
organised body, are systematically different in quality 
from sensa of the same group which occupy regions 
of Space-Time where such a body is present. This 
would seem to suggest that the observer’s body and 
its internal processes are generative, as well as selective, 
in their action, and that they at least modify quali- 
tatively those sensa of any group which are in their 
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neighbourhood. Mr Russell seems generally to regard 
organised bodies as analogous to distorting media, like 
coloured glass. I take it that Mr RusselFs theory, in 
its present form, is admittedly transitional ; it is only 
a first step in the direction which he wishes to follow. 
This makes it a very delightful ‘‘ Aunt Sally*’ for the 
numerous philosophers who are more anxious to score 
neat verbal hits than to help in unravelling the com- 
plexities of Nature. I propose to state some of the main 
difficulties which strike me in the theory, as presented ; 
without imagining for a moment that they are fatal 
objections to this type of theory, or that Mr Russell is 
not quite as well aware of them as I am. 

(i) A purely selective theory, if it could be worked 
out, would have two advantages, one ontological, and 
the other epistemological. The ontological advantage 
is that sensa would be given a definite and intelligible 
status, as, in some sense, parts” of physical objects 
whereas, in theories of the generative type, it is hard 
to see how they exist side by side with the physical 
events and objects which generate them. The episte- 
mological advantage is that the hypothetical entities, 
which every theory needs in order to fill the gaps 
between our sensations, are here of the same kind as 
the sensa which we sense. We are therefore only 
postulating more entities of a kind which we already 
know to exist. 

Now it does seem to me that a theory like Russell’s, 
however successful it might be on the ontological side, 
sacrifices most of the epistemological advantages of a 
purely selective theory. If our brains and nervous 
systems be a kind of ^‘medium,” they are media from 
which even the “Free Man” cannot get free. And it 
is admitted that they “colour” to an unknown extent 
all the sensa with which we can possibly become 
acquainted. We therefore do not really know that 
sensa can exist at all apart from brains and nervous 
systems. And, even if we decide to postulate sensa of 
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some kind in places and times where there are no brains 
and nervous systems, we cannot have the slightest idea 
what intrinsic sensible qualities such sensa will have. 
We really know just as much and just as little about 
them as we do about the hypothetical scientific events 
and objects of the Critical Scientific Theory. To call 
them sensa^ under these circumstances, seems rather 
misleading ; for it is liable to disguise the purely hypo- 
thetical character of these events, and to suggest that 
we know a good deal about their intrinsic qualities. 
Really we know nothing about the events which happen 
at intermediate times and places between the opening 
of a shutter and our sensing of a flash, except that they 
obey Maxwell’s Equations. 

(ii) In Chapters IX and X I pointed out that per- 
ceptual physical objects are composita^ made up of various 
correlated constituent objects, optical, tactual, etc. Now, 
Mr Russell’s theory seems to have been built up wholly 
by considering the optical constituents of perceptual 
physical objects. It is a theory of complete optical objects^ 
and, so far, of nothing else. It cannot even be said 
that he has yet dealt with partial optical objects^ like 
mirror-images, or with the still worse- complications 
of non-homogeneous transmitting media. When Mr 
Russell tells us that he can easily deal with Nature 
by regarding it as a six-dimensional spatial whole, in 
which all sensa have their places, and by regarding 
physical objects as groups of sensa which form three- 
dimensional spatiaT wholes, I cannot help suspecting 
that he is thinking only of visual sensa and of complete 
optical objects. At least, I can understand more or 
less what he means, on this interpretation, but not at 
all if he expects to work all kinds of sensa and all the 
various components of perceptual physical objects into 
such a scheme. 

(iii) Closely connected with this is the fact that 
Mr Russell has not yet treated the observer’s body 
in terms of his general theory of physical objects. The 
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body is a physical object ; and, regarded as a per- 
ceptual object, it has all the components which an 
ordinary piece of matter has, together with a special 
component, viz., the somatic history. If Mr RusselFs 
general theory be right, my body must consist of a 
set of correlated groups, each composed of correlated 
sensa of a certain kind ; and it must be this composite 
set which selects and ‘^colours” the sensa of the other 
physical groups which we sense. I am not sure that 
his theory does not at present owe some of its plausibility 
to the fact that, while we read his exposition, we think 
of our own bodies (and perhaps of other media, like 
mirrors and coloured glass) as physical objects in the 
non-Russellian sense, and of all other pieces of matter 
as physical objects in the Russellian sense. 

(iv) It might, perhaps, be objected that Russell’s 
theory makes sensa too substantial and self-subsistent, 
whilst it makes physical objects too ghostly. Certainly 
Alexander’s theory is, in this respect, more in accord- 
ance with common-sense. But I am not inclined to 
attach much weight to this objection myself. After 
all, on Russell’s theory, unsensed sensa do not as a 
rule exist in isolation. They are members of physical 
groups, connected together by qualitative similarity and 
regular rules of spatio-temporal correlation. And the 
alleged substantiality of physical objects, as compared 
with sensa, may well rest on nothing but our special 
practical interest in those groups of sensa which happen 
to be pretty stable, and our practical ignoring of isolated 
sensa, or of abnormal and less permanent groups, such 
as mirror-images. 

The upshot of the discussion seems to be that selective 
theories are at present rather in the position of demo- 
cratic government. There is no positive argument for 
them ; the only arguments for them are the objections 
against their alternatives. And the analogy may be 
carried further, in so far as there are serious positive 
objections to all selective theories that have yet been 
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suggested. If, to avoid these, we introduce a certain 
amount of generation, we may keep many of the onto- 
logical advantages of selective theories, but we lose 
most of their epistemological benefits and we introduce 
the new and difficult conception of generation. 

(^) Causation and Creation , — It remains to consider 
the form of production which we have called generation. 
This is itself an ambiguous term ,; and generation must 
be distinguished into causation and creation. We shall 
see that the distinction between creative and causal 
theories does not rest on an absolute difference of kind ; 
still it is important, and it must be firmly grasped 
before we can criticise generative theories of the pro- 
duction of sensa. 

When I say that the friction of two bodies ‘‘generates’^ 
heat, I am using ^‘generation” in the causal, and not 
in the creative, sense of the word. I mean that a 
certain process in two pre-existing bodies {e,g,y the 
rubbing together of a drill and a piece of iron) is 
followed by a change of quality (or rather, by a change 
of intensity in an already existing quality) in both of 
them. All ordinary generation is of this type. It pre- 
supposes one or more already existing substances, as 
continuant conditions; and it asserts that one specific 
kind of change in their qualities or relations is followed, 
according to a general rule, by another specific kind 
of change in their qualities or relations. Creation^ on 
the other hand, would .mean that certain occurrent 
conditions in a pre-existing substance or substances 
are followed by the springing into existence of a new 
substance of some specific kind. The difference may be 
stated shortly, in terms of occurrent and continuant 
conditions. Both causation and creation involve these 
two kinds of condition. In ordinary causation, the 
event which is determined by them joins up with one 
or other of the continuant conditions, and becomes a 
part of its history. In creation, the event which is 
determined does not join up with any of its continuant 
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conditions to form a further stage in their history ; it 
either remains isolated or is the beginning of an 
altogether new strand of history. 

Now, in real life, there are no examples of pure 
creation. However isolated an event may be when it 
is generated, it has some place and date in Nature, and 
thus joins up with and continues the history of Nature 
as a whole^ if not the history of some particular pre- 
existing object xn Nature. Moreover, if it be determined 
by events in pre-existing substances, its place, date, 
and specific qualities will be fixed by those of its 
determining conditions. So it is, at least, joined on 
by causal connexions to one or more special pre-existing 
parts of Nature ; although it lacks that qualitative 
similarity and spatial continuity with any of these parts, 
which would be needed before we could say that it 
actually joins up with and continues the history of some 
particular pre-existing substance. Thus, we may speak 
of one generative process as being ^‘more of the creative 
type,” and of another as being ‘‘more of the causal 
type ” ; but we can hardly speak of any process as 
“purely creative.” In proportion as a generative 
process is more of the creative type, it is less intelligible 
to us ; and one difficulty about generative theories of 
the production of sensa is that, at first sight at any 
rate, the generation of sensa by physical and physio- 
logical processes seems to be predominantly of the 
creative type. Let us see how far this is true. 

If processes in our own bodies be sufficient con- 
ditions for generating sensa, it cannot be said, as a 
rule, that the sensa which they generate join up with 
and continue the history of the conditions which 
generate them. If a change in my optic nerve or my 
brain generates a red sensum, there is no obvious way 
in which this sensum can be said to join up with and 
continue the history of my brain or optic nerve. If 
sensa and sense-objects differ in kind from scientific 
events and objects, it is clear that there cannot be 
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much literal continuity of quality or position between 
a sensum and its generative conditions. The only con- 
tinuity is temporal and causal. Even if we suppose 
that physical objects, including our brains and nerves, 
are groups of sensa, some of which are sensed and 
most of which are not, there is still very little con- 
tinuity between most of our special sensa and their 
somatic conditions. For, on such a view, my body is 
presumably a large group of somatic sensa, out of 
which I sense a certain small selection which forms my 
somatic sense-history. The physiological conditions 
which generate other sensa would therefore be some- 
where in this mass of somatic sensa. Now, visual and 
auditory sensa are not in the least like somatic sensa ; 
they fall into different special sense-histories, and not 
into the somatic sense-history. Hence, even if our 
brains and nervous systems be simply groups of somatic 
sensa, it cannot be said that the visual and auditory 
sensa, of which they are the continuant generative con- 
ditions, join up with them and continue their history 
in any plain and straightforward way. (Of course, these 
remarks do not apply to the generation of somatic sehsa 
themselves ; for they do join up with the somatic sense- 
history, and the latter simply is a selection out of that 
whole mass of somatic sensa which would constitute 
my body on the hypothesis under discussion.) Thus 
we may say that, on no view of the nature of physical 
events and objects, can visual and auditory sensa be 
said to join up with and continue the history of their 
generative conditions, if the latter be processes in our 
brains and nervous systems. Thus, if such sensa be 
generated at all by physiological processes, it must be 
admitted that the generation is rather of the creative 
than of the causal type. 

On the other hand, we must not exaggerate the 
isolation of visual and auditory sensa. (i) All those 
that we sense are at any rate events in our general sense- 
history, and are thus related at least by sensible 
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temporal relations to parts of our somatic sense-history. 
(2) Again, it is very rare for a visual sensum to occur 
apart from other visual sensa. This does happen indeed 
if we sense a single flash on a dark night. But usually 
a visual sensum is an outstanding part of a much larger 
visual field, and this visual field is itself a slice of a 
visual sense-history, which stretches out before and 
after it. So, in the vast majority of cases, visual sensa 
when they occur, do join up with a special pre-existing 
continuant, viz., the observer’s visual sense-history. 
This is less frequently true of auditory sensa, though it 
is often true of them too. (3) Often a visual sensum 
does not merely continue the visual sense-history in 
general, but continues the history of some particular 
sense-object within it. This is true of most of the out- 
standing sensa in our visual fields, if we look steadily 
in any one direction. (4) Even when a sensum is a 
quite isolated event in my general sense-history, and 
not part of any sense-object in one of my special sense- 
histories when it is a single flash sensed on a dark 
night), it may have specially close correlations with sensa 
in the histories of other observers. It may be a member 
of a group of very similar sensa, which constitutes 
a complete or partial optical object and has members 
in various observers’ histories. And the sensum in 
another observer’s history, which is thus correlated .with 
an isolated sensum in mine, may not itself be isolated. 
It may be a slice of a long sense-object. For instance, 
another man may be gazing at a lighted candle, and 
between it and my body there may be an opaque object 
with a shutter. If this shutter be suddenly opened and 
immediately afterwards closed again, I shall sense an 
isolated visual sensum. But it will be correlated with 
a very similar sensum in the other man’s history, and 
this other sensum will be a short slice of a long sense- 
object. So that, indirectly, my isolated sensum will 
be correlated with a certain special sense-object, although 
this sense-object is not in my history. 
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Thus it is far from being true in general that sensa 
are perfectly isolated occurrents, and that they do not 
join up with the history of pre-existing continuants. 
What we must say is that sometimes they seem to be 
extremely isolated ; that often their connexion with pre- 
existing continuants is rather remote and indirect ; and 
that apparently they never join up with the history of 
that particular continuant (viz., the brain) which is the 
seat of their most immediate special occurrent conditions.- 
These facts show that the generation of sensa by 
physical and physiological processes must be consider- 
ably different from the causation of a change in one 
physical object by a change in another. But they do 
not suggest that the generation of sensa, if it take place 
at all, is a perfectly unintelligible process of creation. 

(c) Physical Causation and Causation of Sensa , — We 
have seen that there is no radical distinction between 
causation and creation, but that the generation of 
physical events is more of the causal type, and that of 
sensa more of the creative type. We ought therefore 
to be able to give a definition of generation, which shall 
cover both cases, and then to point out what dis- 
tinguishes the generation of sensa from that of physical 
events. 

In order to do this, we must enter a little more deeply- 
into the nature of events. An event is a particular 
existent, and therefore the generation of any event is 
the generation of a new particular existent. By this 
I simply mean that precisely and numerically the same 
event cannot possibly recur, although, of course, quali- 
tatively similar events can occur at many different times 
and places. Next, we must distinguish between de- 
terminateness and particularity, A perfectly definite shade 
of red is determinate, but is not particular. The diflfer- 
ence between determinateness and particularity will 
best be seen by an example. Let us take (i) redness 
in general, (2) a perfectly definite shade of red, and 
(3) a certain sensum which has this shade of red. The 
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relation of (3) to (2) is quite different from that of (2) 
to (i), though this is often disguised by the statement 
that (2) is an instance of (i) and (3) is an instance of (2). 
The difference is that the sensum cannot recur, though 
other sensa of exactly the same shade may occur at 
other times and places. On the other hand, the definite 
shade of red is still a universal ; since any number 
of sensa may have precisely this shade of red. It is 
therefore best to say that the definite shade of red is 
a lowest determinate under the determinable of redness (to 
adopt Mr W. E. Johnson’s phraseology), and that the 
sensum is a particular instance of this determinate. The 
analogies and differences between being a determinate 
under a determinable, and being an instance of a de- 
terminate, are the following: (i) Determinables have 
a plurality of determinates, and determinates have a 
plurality of instances. But (2) the number of determi- 
nates under a given determinable is a necessary conse- 
quence of the nature of the determinable, whilst the 
number of instances of a given determinate is purely 
contingent. It is of the nature of redness that there 
should be just such and such shades of red, but the 
number of instances of any shade of red depends on the 
make-up of the existent world. And (3) the instance.s 
of determinates are always particulars, whilst- the de- 
terminates under determinables are always universals. 

Now an event is fully described *.r., is marked off 
from all other events, if we know (i) its place and date 
in some Space-Time ; (2) its extension and duration ; 
and (3) the determinates of which it is an instance. 
For example, a certain visual sensum is completely 
described if we know where and when it occurs in 
an observer’s sense-history, what shape it has, how 
long it lasts, and what precise shade of what precise 
colour it has. Thus, the occurrence of any event con- 
sists in the “occupation” of a certain definite region 
of some Space-Time by one or more determinates under 
one or more determinables. Now the nature of the 
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‘‘filling” of one or more regions may fix , according to 
general rules, the nature of the “filling^" of a certain 
other region. If so, we say that the events which con- 
sist in the former regions being “filled ” with such and 
such determinates generate the event which consists 
in the latter region being “ filled with such and such 
other determinates. 

We can now give a definition of genmitim in 
general. The widest form of causal law^ would seem 
to be of the following kind : If any determinate c of the 
determinable C inheres in a region r of the Space-Time 
S, then a certain correlated determinate 7 of a certain 
correlated determinable F inheres in a certain correlated 
region /> of a certain correlated Space-time 2. (Of 
course, the antecedent may involve more than one 
determinable, and more than one region ; but there is 
no need to complicate matters further for our present 
purpose.) 

Now I take it that ordinary physical causation is 
distinguished by a very great simplification of this 
most general type of law. (i) All the events under 
consideration are in the same Space-Time (viz., physical 
Space-Time) so that S==2. This is true, in spite of the 
fact that physical Space-Time can be split up in many 
different, ways into time-aKes and timeless spaces. 

Very often in physical causation we have only to deal 
with a single determinable, ^.g*. , physical motion. This 
■would be true if, e.g , , we were considering how the motion 
of one billiard-ball generates that of another. In such 
cases C=r. (3) The determinates are generally such 
that their determinates can be fixed by giving a particular 
numerical value to some quantitative variable. If so, 
c and y will be connected by a mathematical formula, 
such as 7 = ^ (c). Lastly ( 4 ), since we are dealing here 
with a single Space-Time, we may foe able to assign 
a single system of co-ordinates to the whole of it. The 
regions r and p will then have co-ordinates in the same 
frame, and the correlation between them will be e^xpres- 
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sible in an equation or set of equations of the form 

p = {r). 

Now the peculiarity of the causation of sensa may be 
that these special simplifying conditions are not fulfilled 
here. Take, e.g., the production of a red sensum by 
processes in the optic nerve and brain, supposing that 
these are sufficient occurrent conditions, (r ) The brain- 
events consist in the filling of a certain region of physical 
Space-Time with certain physical determinates. The 
sensum consists of the filling of a region in the observer's 
visual Space-Time with a determinate shade of red. 
Thus two different Space-Times are involved. (2) In 
consequence of this, the correlation between r and p 
will be of a much more complicated type than it would 
be if rand p were just two regions in the same Space- 
Time. (3) We are here concerned with two quite different 
determinables, viz., physical motion (say) and redness. 
Thus we cannot put C = r. (4) The determinates under 
redness, i.e,, the definite shades of red, cannot be ex- 
pressed simply by different values of the same numerical 
variable, since they differ qualitatively. Thus we cannot 
puty = ^ (c), where this is an ordinary algebraic equa- 
tion or set of equations. 

All this complication is doubtless troublesome, but 
it does not really render the causation of sensa different 
in kind from the causation of one physical event by 
another. The scientist has simply banished nearly all 
qualitative differences from his world, and has contented 
himself with the residuum. But the whole mass of 
sensible appearances, from the most impressive to the 
most trivial, and from the most normal to the most 
outlandish, forms part of the total content of the existent 
world. We have no right then to feel surprised if the 
structure and laws of the existent world as a whole fail 
to show that sweet simplicity which distinguishes the 
particular part of it to which natural scientists have 
confined themselves. Science has been able to make 
the great strides which it has made by deliberately 
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ignoring one side of reality. The end has justified the 
means, for the world is so complex that it can only be 
understood bit by bit. Moreover, the success of this 
abstraction does show that reality as a whole has less 
unity than certain departments of it. The physical part 
of reality and the sensible part do not indeed form water- 
tight compartments, but it does seem as if there were 
characteristic forms of unity in each which do not stretch 
across from one to the other. From the philosophic 
point of view, the procedure of natural science has rather 
resembled that of those diplomatic Conferences which 
have done so much to brighten European life since the 
Allies inaugurated the New Jerusalem in 1918. The 
most edifying unity has been secured on each occasion 
by turning a blind eye to all the less convenient facts, 
and referring them to a future Conference for further 
discussion. In philosophy, as in economics, facts do not 
cease to be real by being ignored ; and the philosopher 
becomes the residuary legatee of all those aspects of 
reality which the physicist (quite rightly, for his own 
purpose) has decided to leave out of account. The 
analogy only breaks down when we contrast the relative 
success of the scientists and of the politicians in their 
respective fields. 

The difficulty which we feel about the ontological 
status of sensa may be put as follows : We feel that 
anything which can successfully claim to be “ real,” 
must be soxtxtwhere and som^when. And we are so 
much accustomed to physical Space-Time, and to the 
way in which physical events and objects occupy regions 
in it, that we think that an event cannot be “real” 
unless it occupies some region of physical Space-Time 
in the way in which a physical event does so. Now, 
it seems clear that either (i) sensible determinates (such 
as some particular shade of red) do not inhere in regions 
of physical Space-Time, but in regions of some other 
Space-Time ; or (2) that, if they do inhere in regions 
of physical Space-Time, they must inhere in the latter 
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in some different way from that in which physical deter- 
minates (like physical motion) do so. Either there is one 
sense of ‘‘ inherence” and many different Space-Times, 
or there is one Space-Time and many different senses 
of “inherence.” On either alternative the world as a 
whole is less simple than we should like to believe ; 
and, if we have come to think that there is only one 
possible Space-Time and only one possible kind of 
inherence, we shall be inclined to suppose that sensa 
are nowhere and nowhen,and therefore are mere fictions. 
Since this is plainly contrary to fact, unless the whole 
way of treating sensible appearance which is developed 
in this book be wrong, we must accept one of the two 
alternatives just mentioned. 

Now, it seems to me that these two alternatives are 
not mutually exclusive, but are complementary. We 
have long ago dropped the notion that a Space-Time is 
a kind of empty warehouse, with various cellars ready 
to receive different materials ; although it reniains con- 
venient to talk as if this were so. Our view is that a 
Space-Time is a characteristic form of relational unity 
which pervades a whole set of entities, and binds them 
together into a peculiar kind of complex whole, whose 
fundamental structure is summed up in the geo-chrono- 
metry of the Space-Time in question. When we say 
that a determinate “inheres in a certain region of a 
certain Space-Time,” we only mean that an instance 
of it enters into certain relations with other instances 
of the same and of other determinates, and that the 
relations which it has to them are of the same type 
as those which they have to each other. I think 
that my view of the structure of Nature as a whole, 
with its peculiar mixture of unity and disunity, can be 
more clearly explained by a familiar analogy than by 
a great deal of formal exposition. 

Let us compare a Space-Time to a family of 
brothers and sisters. Then, coming to occupy a region 
of this Space-Time will be like being born into this 
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family. Let us take such a family, and suppose that all 
its members are children of the same husband and wife. 
This fundamental family Fj shall be taken as analogous 
to the physical world, and the simple relation of brother 
or sister within it shall be analogous to the structure of 
physical Space-Time. Now we can suppose that some 
of the members of have children, and that others do 
not. Those who do may be compared to organised 
bodies, and those who do not to unorganised bodies. 
I am going to take the children as analogous to sensa. 
Now consider the families of two members of Let 
these two members be A and B, and let us call their 
families respectively and Fb. Then we notice the 
following facts: (i) Each of these families forms a 
group analogous to F^. This corresponds to the fact 
that the sensa of each individual (provided they are of 
the same sort) form a spatio-temporal whole. (2) Fa 
and Fb do not together form one family, in the sense 
defined. This corresponds to the fact that the sense- 
histories of different observers form different Space- 
Times. (3) Neither Fa nor Fb forms with Fj a single 
family, in the sense defined. This corresponds to the fact 
that sensa are not literally in physical Space-Time, and 
that physical events are not literally in any sensible 
Space-Time. (4) In spite of this, there are relations 
between members of Fa and members of Fb, viz., the 
relation of cousinship. Similarly, there are relations 
between members of Fa or Fg and those of F^, viz., 
the relations of child -and -parent or of nephew -and - 
uncle. Thus, although the whole set of individuals 
of the two generations does not constitute one family, 
in the sense of one set of brothers and sisters, yet it does 
constitute a set of interrelated terms, which may be 
called a family’’ in a wider sense. In precisely the 
same way, I take it, the physical world and the various 
sense-histories form one interrelated whole, although 
the relations which stretch across from one sense- 
history to another or from a sense-history to the physical 
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world are more complex than those which interconnect 
physical events or interconnect sensa in the same sense- 
history. (5) Lastly, we might suppose that some of 
the members of had married twice in succession, and 
had thus had two families. Or, again, some of them 
might have embraced Mormonism and a plurality of 
contemporary wives. We should thus get a peculiar 
relation, viz., that of half-brother, to which there is 
nothing exactly analogous in the family Fj. The whole 
family of M, the Mormon member of F^, would split up 
into two or more families. The relation between a 
member of one of these families and a member of another 
of them would be more intimate than that of cousinship 
and less intimate than that of complete brotherhood. 
This is analogous to the fact that the general sense- 
history of an observer splits up into a nuniber of special 
sense-histories, such that sensible temporal relations do, 
and sensible spatial relations do not, stretch across from 
one to the other. 

Now, if we had taken the original family F^ as 
fundamental, and had ‘‘placed’* all the members of 
the second generation by stating their various relations, 
such as child, nephew, etc., to various members of F^, 
this would be analogous to taking physical Space-Time 
as fundamental and saying that sensible determinates 
of different kinds inhere in different ways in regions 
of this one Space-Time.' If, on the other hand, we 
take the notion of families, in the strict sense, as funda- 
mental, this will be analogous to saying that there is 
a plurality of different, though correlated, Space-Times, 
and that sensible determinates inhere in their own 
Space-Times in the same way as physical determinates 
inhere in physical Space-Time. It is obvious that 
these are only two different ways of treating the same 
set of interrelated facts. Logically the two methods 
are equivalent to each other. 

I have taken this elementary example to illustrate in 
rough outline how we can. combine sensa and physical 
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events into one universe, in spite of their many important 
differences. The exact details of this must be left to 
the symbolic logician ; but the complexities which arise 
even in the simple example of family relationships will 
show the reader that the complication of Nature as a 
whole is compatible with the .ultimate relations between 
its elements being comparatively few and simple. The 
mistake is to try to force Nature as a whole into the 
mould which fits one important fartoi it ; and then to 
suppose that, because this attempt breaks down, Nature 
as a whole has no structure at all, but falls into com- 
pletely isolated and incoherent fragments. There are, 
1 believe, two different levels of simplicity,” and 
between them there is a region of ‘‘complexity.” 
There is the lower kind of simplicity, which we find 
when we isolate one fragment of Nature from the rest, 
and ignore all the awkward facts that refuse to fit into 
the scheme which applies to this fragment. There is, 
or there well may be, a higher kind of simplicity, where 
we have recognised the fundamental structure of Nature 
as a whole, and have seen how the structure of special 
regions of Nature is just a special case of these funda- 
mental relations. But, in order to pass from the lower 
to the higher kind of simplicity, we must traverse 
an intermediate stage of confusion and complexity, 
in which we confront the lower simplicity with all the 
awkward facts which it has ignored. This is a task 
in which we can all help, if we keep our heads clear 
and refuse to be put off with cheap and easy explana- 
tions. The final stage, that of finding the simple plan 
on which all this complexity is constructed, can only 
be accomplished by men who combine the insight of 
genius with technical mathematical ability of the highest 
order. To this combination of gifts few of us can lay 
claim, and the present writer is certainly not one of 
those who can. In our day one man, Einstein, has 
shown what such a combination can accomplish within 
the region of physics. We still await the man who 
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will show us in detail how the world of physics and the 
world of sensible appearance are united into the one 
whole of Nature. The utmost that we can claim to have 
done here is to have stated some of the facts which he 
will need to take into account and to unify. 

The following additional works may be consulted 
with advantage : 

A. N. Whitehead, The Principles of Natural Knowledge, Parts 

11. and IV. 

The Concept of Nature, Chaps. 1., II. 

and VII. 

The Principle op Relativity, Chaps. II. and 

IV. 

B. A. W. Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World, 

Lects. III. and IV. 

The Analysis of Mind, Lects. V. and VI L 

S. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, Bk. III. 

H. Bergson, Matter and Memory. 

G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies. 

G. F. Stout, Mind, Vol. XXXI. No. 124 . 
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